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A MILLING MACHINERY BOOK OF 1661 


mE ARE so accustomed to re- 
} gard the past hundred years 

! as the world’s only great 
period of mechanical de- 

y. velopment that it always 
comes as something of a surprise when 

e are brought face to face with evidence 
of the quite extraordinary ingenuity of 
arlier centuries in the matter of machin- 
ery design and construction. A remark- 
able bit of evidence of this kind, of spe- 
cial interest to flour millers, is provided 
1y a book now in the possession of George 
Urban, Jr., president of the George 
Urban Milling Company, Buffalo, New 
York. Through Mr. Urban’s courtesy 
The Northwestern Miller reproduces here- 
with ten out of the hundred and fifty-four 
illustrations in this book, published more 
than two and a half centuries ago. 

The title page, a reproduction of which 
appears herewith, indicates the general 
nature of the work. The Latin title, 
“Theatrum Machinarum Novum,” was 
not uncommon for works of this kind; 
published a 
early as 


had 
Machinarum” as 


Jacobus Bessonus 
“Theatrum 
1578, including therein a number of de- 
signs for flour milling machinery, and 
there was a “Nuovo Theatro,” by Zonca, 
published in 1607. Inventors, engineers 
and architects of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries frequently brought out 
profusely illustrated books describing 
their mechanical devices, and “Exhibit of 
New Machinery” was an entirely suitable 
title. 

The subtitle of Mr. Urban’s book, in 
German, explains that the work is “an 
‘xhibition of the arts of 
milling and 


mechanical 
hydraulic machinery by 
Georg Andreas Béckler, architect and 
engineer, published by Paul Furst in 
Nuremberg, 1661.” The date and place 
of publication are very largely explana- 
tory of the character of the whole work. 
For more than’ two hundred years fol- 
lowing 1450 Nuremberg was one of 
Kurope’s chief manufacturing and trad- 
ing cities; it was, above all, the foremost 
center for skilled artisans, inventors and 
craftsmen. The world’s first watch, 
known to history as the “Nuremberg egg,” 
was made there by Peter Henlein about 
the year 1500; brass was a Nuremberg 
invention, and the art of wire-drawing. 
Many of the improvements in nautical in- 
struments which made possible the voy- 
ages of the sixteenth century were the 
work of a Nuremberg navigator, Martin 
Behain, who left his inland city to take 
Service with the Portuguese, and who, in 
the very year of Columbus’ first voyage, 
constructed his famous terrestrial globe. 

Such was the trade of Nuremberg, 
above all in its own manufactures, dur- 
ing the sixteenth century that it became a 
European proverb in the expression, 
“Nuremberg’s hand goes through every 
land.” Its citizens lived in such luxury 
that Pope Pius II was authority for the 
Statement that a simple burgher of Nu- 
remberg was better lodged than the King 
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of Scotland. Much of its prominence 
was due to the fact that it was the 
great distributing point for goods from 
Italy and the East throughout northern 
and western Europe, and this meant that 
it was constantly subject to the influx of 
ideas from all parts of the known world. 
Renaissance Italy, above all, exercised a 
profound influence on Nuremberg, and 
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Italy, the home of Columbus and Galileo, 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Alberti, was 
intensely alive to the wonders of scientific 
discovery and investigation. 

If Nuremberg possessed the genius 
for mechanics and craftsmanship, it like- 
wise stood foremost in the art of illus- 
tration. It was the world’s center for 
engraving; the great name of Albrecht 


Diirer (1471-1528) stands pre-eminent 
among the engravers of history, and hun- 
dreds, of books printed in Nuremberg in 
the century and a half after his day show 
The later 


have 


clear traces of his influence. 
Nuremberg engravers did _ not 
Diirer’s genius, but they had acquired 
something of his manner and his technic, 
and it is to one or more of these skilled 
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ow in Mr. Urban’s Possession 





Using Ox-Power to Raise Water 


workmen that the illustrations in the 
“Theatrum Machinarum Novum” are due. 

By 1661, when the book in question was 
printed, Nuremberg had been shorn of 
much of its earlier glory. Germany had 
just been laid waste by the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War (1608-1648), and 
Nuremberg itself had suffered the horrors 
of a ten weeks’ siege, during which not 
less than ten thousand of the inhabitants 
died of starvation or disease. The over- 
land trade routes to the Orient were no 
longer in use; the sea provided an easier 
course, free from the menace of the 
Turk, and so Nuremberg lost its position 
as a great international trade center. It 
retained, however, and retains to this day, 
much of its special skill in craftsman- 
ship; its presses still produce some of the 
finest printing and color work in the 
world. 

The book now in Mr. Urban’s posses- 
sion is an admirable example of the me- 
chanical inventiveness and the skill in 
engraving of the Nurembergers of the 
seventeenth century. It provides, more- 
over, remarkably interesting testimony 
concerning the problems which chiefly in- 
terested milling and hydraulic engineers 
of that period, and many of these are ex- 
emplified in the illustrations here repro- 
duced. 

Two facts stand out conspicuously in 
the history of flour milling during the 
sixteen hundred years following the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire. The first 
is that there was no essential improve- 
ment or change in grinding machinery 
proper between the days of Rome and the 
introduction of the roller mill in the 
nineteenth century. The millstones shown 
in Boéckler’s book, or in any other treatise 
of the kind, are fundamentally the same 
as those described by Vitruvius in the 
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A Simple Type of Overshot Wheel 


first century before Christ. Specimens of 
flat millstones, dressed with grooves, have 
been preserved from the early centuries 
of the Christian era. ‘The second im- 
portant point to note is that no new pri- 
mary source of power, except the wind- 
mill, was discovered and adapted to prac- 
tical use between Roman days and the in- 
vention of the steam engine. 

The reason why the past hundred years 
have shown such astonishing mechanical 
progress is that then, for the first time, 
men succeeded in finding sources of pow- 
er other than water and wind or human 
and beast labor. Until the steam engine 
revolutionized the generation of power, 
mechanical science was concerned almost 
exclusively with methods for applying and 
transmitting the natural forces of water 
and wind, or the physical labor of men 
and animals. Thus practically all the 
designs in the “Theatrum Machinarum 
Novum” are illustrations of varied and 
ingenious forms of power transmission; 
there is nothing new about either the 
actual grinding machinery or the genera- 
tion of the power itself. 

One design, for example, shows an 
overshot wheel, the water flowing into 
an elevated tank and being discharged 
thence through a spout on the wheel. 
One toothed wooden wheel engages with 
a pinion whereby the millstone is turned, 
but the outstanding feature of the de- 
vice is the system of double gearing 
whereby the water is pumped up into the 
tank. Another design shows a simpler 
overshot wheel, with an ingenious trip- 
ping device for letting the flour fall 
through into the receiving bin. An un- 
dershot wheel is shown turning a boring 
device for hollowing out logs to form 
pipes. As a substitute for the pumping 


(Continued on page 610.) 
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guv’ment's got some sense.’ 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fete 
“ was over te 
an’ gassin’ an’ foullin’ out a few bass, but 
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27a d be happy. 
he'd got done oratin’ about it, ‘I don’t think it’s wuth a pan of 
‘Mebby it ain’t,’ Red argues, ‘but the guv’ment’s fig- 
gerin’ on doin’ it to the railroads an’ you got to admit the 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘mebby it has.’” 


of the Fish River 


Red Sawyer’s visitin’ 


y listenin’ to a new scheme 


*s thought up. His idea is that 
ef you'd take every family that’s 
done any good an’ got anything laid 
by an’ make it kind of combine with 
all the pore whites an’ ornery cusses 
an’ low downs, an’ make ’em all live 
together in one house an’ divide up 
even on everything they had an’ 

l they took in, it would fix things up so’s 


‘Well,’ says I to Red when 








SIGN THE PLEDGE 

Acting through the Millers’ National 
Federation, the Bureau of the Census has 
sent to flour millers throughout the 
country pledge forms whereby the miller 
agrees to forward monthly to the bureau 
accurate information as to the quantity 
of wheat ground and flour and feed pro- 
duced. The pledges are accompanied by 
copies of a bulletin setting forth the pur- 
pose of these returns. 

This work is being undertaken in ex- 
actly the right way, by a government 
agency as a part of the routine of the 
Department of Commerce under the 
leadership of Mr. Hoover. The millers 
themselves will be the chief beneficiaries, 
and the Bureau of the Census is acting at 
the request of the millers’ representative 
organization. A government department 
comes to the millers and asks for an op- 
portunity to serve them; it remains for 
the millers themselves to make this serv- 
ice possible and worth while. 

Only by a full response from practical- 
ly all the millers whose annual output of 
flour exceeds five thousand barrels a year 
can this effort be successful. Every miller 
who fails to sign and return the pledge, 
or who, having signed it, neglects there- 
after to make accurate monthly returns, 
is in the position of a qualified voter who 
fails to register, and then rails against the 
incompetence or dishonesty of the govern- 
ment he has not made the slightest at- 
tempt to improve. 

Many millers, weary of repeated de- 
mands for information, will doubtless feel 
that the request of the Bureau of the 
Census is simply another burden, similar 
to those which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been so free in imposing, and 
to be treated in much the same way. The 
cases, however, are absolutely diflerent. 
The movement to secure accurate milling 
statistics originated with the millers 
themselves, and is for their benefit. It 
is not often that a department of the 
federal government comes to any great 
industry with an unqualified offer of as- 
sistance; the responsibility for proving 
that the value of such an offer is under- 
stood rests on each individual miller. The 


pledges and the monthly returns are like 
the voters’ ballots; if substantially the 
entire industry does not respond, the mill- 
ers will be in no position to blame the 
federal government in the future for lack 
of co-operation. 

It will be very valuable to have com- 
plete and accurate monthly statistics re- 
garding the country’s flour production; it 
will be still more valuable to demonstrate 
to the government that the milling indus- 
try stands as a solid unit in its readiness 
to work with the authorities in any matter 
which is for the common benefit of all. 





CLAIMING TOO MUCH 


The East of Scotland Flour Millers’ 
Association, in continuation of its ad- 
vertising campaign against the use of 
imported flour, has caused to be pub- 
lished in the British Baker of March 30 
a double-page advertisement strongly 
calling on the bakers to “give preference 
to home made flour because the amount 
of wages paid to milling employees in 
turning a cargo of wheat into flour aver- 
ages about four thousand pounds.” It 
is urged that “if foreign flour is im- 
ported, that huge amount of money 
spent in manufacture is retained and 
spent by people in another land.” 

So far no one can logically find fault 
with the. argument presented by the Scot- 
tish millers. It is entirely true that the 
milling of flour in Scotland from im- 
ported wheat represents a profit to the 
millers themselves, and through them to 
those whom they employ. If the adver- 
tisement had consistently adhered to this 
kind of logic, it would have been entire- 
ly sound. Unfortunately, however, the 
author of the appeal found it necessary 
to append a final sentence, as follows: 

“Each man can do his duty here and 
at the same time be well in pocket—a 
fine opportunity for all—as home made 
flour is not only of higher grade and bet- 
ter quality, but cheaper in every sense 
than any made abroad.” 

If this statement regarding quality and 
price is true, what conceivable need can 
there be for any such appeal to the bak- 
ers to buy home milled flour? Only one 
of two answers to the question is pos- 








sible: either the Scottish millers are pre- 
pared to tell the bakers that they are 
incapable of judging flour quality and 
relative prices, or else the statement 
made is definitely not supported by the 
facts. 

The bakers of Great Britain buy im- 
ported flour, not as the result of patri- 
otic appeals, not from altruistic motives, 
but because years of experience have 
shown them that they need such flour in 
their business. They need it because of 
either its cheapness or its quality, and 
these are the only possible reasons which 
have maintained an active market for 
imported flour throughout the past half 
century. Certainly the East of Scot- 
land Flour Millers’ Association would 
not find it worth while to carry on such 
a campaign against imported flour if 
the use thereof did not make serious in- 
roads on the trade of the home mills; 
they thus admit that the bakers are con- 
tinuing to make extensive purchases of 
imported flour, and under the circum- 
stances they must likewise admit that 
this is the result of the bakers’ belief in 
its superior quality. 

The only possible defense for the state- 
ment made by the Scottish millers is the 
argument that the superiority, for the 
baker’s purposes, of imported over do- 
mestic flour is imaginary and not real. 
It is certainly paying the bakers a very 
poor compliment thus to tell them, in the 
columns of their own paper, that they 
are so ignorant of their trade that they 
do not know good flour when they see it. 
Nowhere in the world has the science of 
baking been developed to a higher degree 
than in Great Britain, and the British 
bakers can uncuestionably be trusted to 
know what kind of flour they want, and 
why they want it. 

No fault whatever can be found with 
a straightforward plea for the favor of 
the British trade based upon a patriotic 
argument. “Please give preference to 
home made flour” is clean and fair com- 
petition. Undoubtedly there is some rea- 
son why the British baker and flour buyer 
should, other things being equal, favor 
the home millers. British labor undoubt- 
edty needs the employment afforded by 
home manufactures, British agriculture 
certainly has use for the offals resulting 
from the milling of imported wheat in 
British mills, and British capital has a 
fair claim to be employed in the useful 
service of supplying flour for British 
people. Such a plea for home favor 
finds an honest echo in the heart of every 
miller in the world. 

American milled flour naturally must 
seek business in the United ‘Kingdom, as 
in every other country, on the basis 
of quality and price in competition with 
home milled flours and those from other 
sources of supply throughout the world. 
It never asks anything else. There are 
undoubtedly certain elements of baking 
value, particularly in the matter of 
strength, in which American flours, either 
from the United States or from Canada, 
excel. Because of these qualities British 
bakers have seen fit to buy the strong, im- 
ported flours, oftentimes at a premium. 
This is quite as it should be, each type 
and kind of flour selling on its merits. 
Whenever American milled flour cannot 
hold its trade on this basis, it will be 
forced to retire and concede the field to 
the home millers. 

The British and the American miller 
each has his own clean game to play in the 
contest for the flour trade of the United 
Kingdom. Recently conditions have 
strongly favored home milled flour, and 


‘creasing the efficiency of each 
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future developments may further 
strengthen its position. The choice of the 
world’s low-priced wheat, cheap ocean 
transportation and high prices for offal 
may ultimately result in giving command 
of Britain’s trade to the British millers. 
If so, millers in America will take defeat 
with a good grace and look elsewhere for 
a market. 

Meanwhile, commercial conditions 
should be the sole factor in determining 
the result. Millers, in whatever part of 
the world they live, are not accustomed to 
hitting below the belt. The game can be 
played fairly, and to this course The 
Northwestern Miller strongly commends 
the East of Scotland Flour Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. The result undoubtedly will be 
very much more satisfactory than if, 
stung to action by false accusation, one 
side or the other is driven to seeking out 
the weakness in the armor of its op- 
ponent. The greater part of the ad- 
vertisement in the British Baker is a 
fair statement of undeniable facts; it 
seems a pity that the Scottish millers 
should find it necessary in addition to 
resort to a claim which is either funda- 
mentally untrue or else a serious reflec- 
tion on the business ability and intelli- 
gence of their best customers. 





RAILROAD PROGRESS 


The American Railway Association has 
of late been doing exceedingly valuable 
work in providing the public with spe- 
cific information as to what the rail- 
roads have actually accomplished since 
the termination of government opera- 
tion. Its policies represent a complete 
and very salutary change from those 
of earlier days, when the public’s right 
to know anything about railway affairs 
was sharply denied. Legislative inter- 
ference, culminating in government con- 
trol and operation during the war-time 
period, has reached a point where the 
railroads have found their greatest hope 
to lie in arraying the public with them 
against the unreasonable and illogical en- 
croachments of hostile legislators. 

A report presented and approved at 
a meeting of the American Railway As- 
sociation held last month in New York 
City showed that, despite the coal miners’ 
and shopmen’s strikes, the railroads of 
the United States between July 1, 1922, 
and March 17, 1923, loaded more cars of 
revenue freight than during the same 
period in any of the four preceding 
years, The figure for the current fiscal 
year to March 17 was 32,939,789 cars; 
for the four previous corresponding 
years the totals were, respectively, 28,- 
879,325, 31,312,945, 31,668,856 and 30,- 
819,593. 

This result, extraordinarily satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances, was ac- 
complished in three ways: by the build- 
ing of an unusually large number of new 
freight cars and locomotives; by in- 
car 
through heavier loading and reduction 
of stationary or empty time, and by 
cutting down the percentage of bad or- 
der cars. In fourteen and a half 
months, from January 1, 1922, to March 
15, 1923, the railroads purchased 223,616 
new freight cars, of which 117,280 were 
actually delivered and put into opera- 
By way of contrast, during the 
twenty-six months of federal control the 
total number of new fréight cars pur- 
chased was one hundred thousand, and 
the annual average for the ten years 
from 1913 to 1922 was 101,009, 

There has of late been a steady re- 
duction in the percentage of freight cars 
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awaiting repairs. On January 1, 1922, 
the percentage of cats out of service. for 
this cause was 13.7, and by the first of 
July the figure had risen to 14.3. In 
the autumn, despite the handicap of the 
shopmen’s strike, the proportion of bad 
order cars was reduced month by month; 
at the end of the year it was 9.5 per 
cent, and on March 15, 1923, the per- 
centage was 9.3. The report of the as- 
sociation recommends “a continuous cam- 
paign for the reduction of the cars 
awaiting repairs, so that there will be 
on October 1, 1923, not in excess of an 
average of five per cent of the equip- 
ment of the entire country awaiting re- 
pairs. This repair programme should 
be prosecuted with a view to condition- 
ing for grain and grain products move- 
ment the largest possible number of box 
cars.” 

The steady increase in the movement 
of grain and grain products is indi- 
cated in the report by the statement 
that in 1920 the total car loadings for 
commodities of this type were 1,843,018; 
in 1921 they were 2,292,779, and in 1922 
the total had grown to 2,467,358. Dur- 
ing the first ten weeks of 1923 this 
movement continued at a rate unusually 
heavy for this period of the year. 

This, in brief summary, is the rail- 
roads’ side of the story; the final de- 
termination of railroad efficiency during 
1923 is to a large extent in the hands 
of the public, and particularly of the 
shippers and receivers of freight. The 
American Railway Association asks 
“that all interested be impressed with 
the necessity for loading all cars to maxi- 
mum capacity in an effort to bring the 
average loading to thirty tons per car 
for the entire country; for unloading 
cars promptly; increasing storage facili- 
ties where necessary and practicable, and 
providing adequate siding capacity to fa- 
cilitate loading and. unloading, thereby 
increasing the number of available cars.” 

This matter of full loading is of par- 
ticular importance; an increase of the 
average from fifty to sixty thousand 
pounds would be equivalent to an addi- 
tion of twenty per cent to the total avail- 
able amount of rolling stock, and would 
probably be enough to eliminate all 
danger of a car shortage for a long 
time to come. At the recent hearing in 
Chicago on the proposal to increase the 
minimum weight on grain and grain 
products from forty to fifty thousand 
pounds, opinion among the millers pres- 
ent was sharply divided, representatives 
of the larger mills, and particularly those 
of the Northwest, favoring the increase 
for grain products, while those of the 
smaller mills, and of some of the larger 
ones in the Southwest and central states, 
opposed it. 

Undoubtedly such an increase in the 
minimum loading weight works some- 
thing of a hardship for the smaller mill, 
and places a handicap on all business 
which is dependent on securing the ad- 
vantage of carload rates for the least 
possible quantity shipped. As an offset 
must be considered the periodically re- 
curring difficulties of the entire milling 
industry as the result of car shortages 
and embargoes, The millers can hardly 
hope to eat their cake and have it too; 
if they want to retain carload rates on 
twenty ton shipments, they must expect 
that times will come when they cannot 
secure any cars at all. As a matter of 
national policy, it seems probable that 
the higher minimum weight, uniformly 
maintained throughout the country, 


would in the end do the milling industry 
far more good than harm. 
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The future efficiency of the railroads 
is, however, in the’ hands of the public 
even more fundamentally than in the 
matter of adequate use of equipment. 
If the railroads are to render satisfac- 
tory service, they must be given a fair 
chance to operate without needless and 
unreasonable legislative restrictions. A 
bulletin recently issued by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway points out 
that there are today ninéty-nine differ- 
ent agencies. in the United States seek- 
ing to regulate railway management, and 
that during 1922 there were one hundred 
and thirty-four measures in Congress, 
and two hundred and twenty-eight, in 
the various state legislatures, directly 
affecting the railroads. 

As an example of the latter type, the 
bulletin cites a regulation, which it says 
was actually approved by one state leg- 
islature, requiring “that when two trains 
using double tracks meet at a crossing, 
both must stop and neither shall proceed 
until the other has passed.” It would be 
hard to find a better definition of com- 
pletely suspended animation. Until the 
railroads are reasonably safe from such 
muddling interference by incompetent 
legislators, it is not to be expected that 
they can serve the country with any- 
thing approaching real efficiency. 

Whatever may have been the misdeeds 
and errors of the railroads in bygone 
days,—and they were many,—it is rea- 
sonably clear that they are now doing 
their utmost to provide adequate trans- 
portation facilities. The measure of 
their success depends chiefly on the ship- 
pers and receivers of freight and on 
the public as a whole. Heavier load- 
ings, prompt loading and unloading and 
consistent co-operation on the part of 
shippers and receivers will help; beyond 
this, there is urgent need for a more 
intimate and intelligent understanding 
of railroad legislation on the part of 
the public, with a definitely expressed 
insistence that federal and state legis- 
lators must keep their hands off from 
matters which they manifestly do not 
understand. 


THE ‘TOLL DISH 


In the April.14 issue of Henry Ford’s 
Dearborn Independent appears an ar- 
ticle by Herbert J. Browne, the last of 
a series of four prepared by this writer 
to urge the creation of a government 
storage system for grain. The sound- 
ness or fallacy of Mr. Browne’s argu- 
ments on this general subject need not 
here be discussed, but in his concluding 
installment he has a short passage of 
special interest to the milling industry. 
This passage, which the Dearborn In- 
dependent prints in italics as deserving 
of special emphasis, runs as follows: 

“The writer’s grandfather was a small 
country miller and farmer in a little 
New Hampshire farming community. In 
his small boyhood he had seen his grand- 
father take toll for grinding wheat. The 
miller had a measure which held one 
tenth of a bushel of wheat, and that 
was his toll. He delivered back nine 
tenths of each bushel of wheat in bolted 
flour, middlings and bran. Such a meas- 
ure, used for half a century in a coun- 
try mill at Lodi, New York, is now in 
the writer’s possession. 

“In the year just past, a western far- 
mer hauled his wheat to the local ele- 
vator and sold it at ninety cents a bush- 
el. He bought his flour at an average 
of eight dollars and thirty-five cents a 
barrel, his middlings for stock feeding 
at thirty-two dollars a ton and his bran 


at twenty-eight dollars. There are forty- 
four pounds of flour, twelve pounds of 
middlings and four pounds of bran in 
a bushel of wheat. 

“A few moments’ figuring will show 
that the farmer is buying back his 
ninety-cent wheat at two dollars and 
nine cents a bushel; that, instead of pay- 
ing a toll of one tenth for having his 
wheat converted into flour, middlings 
and bran, a toll of fifty-seven hundredths 
is taken, an increase of five hundred 
and seventy per cent over the toll of his 
grandfather’s day, in face of all the 
advantages which modern machinery, me- 
chanical handling, improved processes 
and the almost infinitely multiplied en- 
érgy of steam and turbine-driven water 
power, are supposed to have distributed 
throughout the whole organization of 
society.” 

Commenting on this statement, the 
Lexington (Nebraska) Mill & Elevator 
Company. writes to The Northwestern 
Miller as follows: “We do not believe 
that the writer of this article is citing 
actual facts. In the first place, forty- 
four pounds of flour from a_ bushel 
would be war flour and not patent. 
Again, he figures only four pounds of 
bran to the bushel. We don’t raise that 
kind of wheat around here. If he 
paid eight dollars and thirty-five cents 
for flour, he got high patent, and he fig- 
ures nothing for sacks, drayage, freight, 
and no loss in cleaning. Articles like 
this make bolsheviks of our farmers.” 

This concluding sentence is lamentably 
true. One of the chief reasons for the 
economic depression of the farmers at 
the present time is the fact that they 
are, as a Class, unwilling to co-operate 
closely with the industries through which 
alone their wheat can be marketed, and 
this stubborn aloofness is largely the 
result of just such widely disseminated 
statements of half-truths as the one 
here quoted. 

In the first place, Mr. Browne says 
that the farmer in 1922 sold his wheat 
for ninety cents. In some cases he did, 
but the average farm price for wheat 
during the year, as shown by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s monthly _ esti- 
mates, was one dollar and three cents. 
Moreover, this represents the average 
farm price for wheat of all grades. Mr. 
Browne’s farmer evidently sold wheat 
with a test weight of better than sixty 
pounds to the bushel, for, after clean- 
ing, he says it yields sixty pounds of 
flour and feed. Sixty-one or sixty-two 
pound wheat, in good condition and 
free from excessive moisture, com- 
manded during 1922, anywhere and at 
any time, a premium of not less than 
fifteen cents a bushel over the average 
farm price, so Mr. Browne’s ninety cents 
is expanded to at least a dollar and 
eighteen cents. 

As’ to the products of this wheat: 
forty-four pounds of flour from sixty 
pounds of cleaned wheat means a sev- 
enty-three per cent extraction, which is 
a full straight and not a patent flour. 
During 1922 wholesale quotations on 
straight flour at Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and St. Louis averaged six dollars 
and twenty-five cents a barrel, as against 
six dollars and eighty-five cents for pat- 
ents. Mr. Browne’s figure of eight dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents as a retail price, 
delivered, is high even for a _ patent 
flour, but accepting it as correct; .the 
straight grade would cost the farmer 
seven dollars and sixty-five cents a bar- 
rel, or a dollar and seventy-two cents, 
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instead of'a-dollar and eighty-seven 
cents, for forty-four pounds. The feed 
from sixty pounds of wheat would in- 
clude not less than five and possibly six 
pounds of bran, the farmer’s cost being 
nineteen instead of twenty-two cents. 
Altogether Mr. Browne’s farmer in 1922 
paid, on the average, a dollar and ninety- 
nine cents instead of two dollars and 
nine cents for the products of his 
better than sixty-pound wheat, and re- 
ceived for it a dollar and eighteen cents 
instead of ninety cents. 

In other words, the farmer in 1922 
paid altogether eighty-one cents for the 
conversion of his wheat into its equiv- 
alents in flour and feed, a toll, accord- 
ing to the method of figuring used by 
Mr. Browne, of approximately four 
tenths, as compared with the one tenth 
dished out by the miller of pre-grand- 
parental days. Even this figure of four 
tenths, though materially lower than the 
fifty-seven hundredths estimated by Mr. 
Browne, looks high, and if it were the 
whole story the farmer of today might 
well complain that he has fallen on evil 
days. 

It is, however, very far from being 
the whole story. In the period of the 
toll dish, the farmer received flour and 
feed for his wheat, but not money; his 
return could be converted into other 
forms of merchandise only with the add- 
ed expense and labor of marketing it. 
He himself hauled the wheat to the 
mill, and the flour and feed away from 
it; he himself provided the sacks in 
which the products were packed. On 
him alone rested all the risk of storing 
his wheat until he was ready to have it 
ground, and the flour until he could con- 
sume or dispose of it. 

The wheat grower of today sells his 
wheat for cash when and as he chooses; 
if he elects to hold it, he does so, not 
of necessity, but with the hope of a fur- 
ther speculative profit. He shifts to 
others all the risks and expenses of stor- 
age and transportation; he is not con- 
cerned with the problem of marketing 
the products of wheat over and above his 
own consumptive requirements. He re- 
ceives his flour as he wants it, in pack- 
ages, and generally on credit terms from 
his local store. If he wishes only to 
exchange his wheat for flour and feea, 
he can still do so at many country mills 
on a toll basis not very different from 
the one cited by Mr. Browne; as a mat- 
ter of fact, what the farmer of today 
wants is money, promptly paid, with 
the minimum of responsibility resting 
on himself. For this service he pays 
the grain dealer, the railroad, the miller, 
the banker, the salesman and the coun- 
try storekeeper. 

The toll dish may seem to Mr. Browne 
a symbol of the good days for the farm- 
ers which have long since passed, but 
the farmers, although they are very like- 
ly to be misled by such an article as the 
one in the Dearborn Independent, actu- 
ally think very differently. They have 
no desire to revert to the days of toll 
milling, when the miller’s one tenth rep- 
resented an absolute minimum of serv- 
ice. This fact is undeniably clear, and 
yet it is just such arguments as Mr. 
Browne’s which, by their implication 
that the farmer is being systematically 
robbed, are doing most to prevent a 
satisfactory solution of the farm prob- 
lem. The farmer, like every one else, 
has to pay for the advantages of com- 
mercial organization, which he certainly 
does not wish to forego. 
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The weakness in the wheat market 
which set in a fortnight ago, and which 
at first was regarded by many as a 
somewhat unaccountable flurry, to be 
counteracted by a prompt advance, has 
persisted, and on Tuesday, May 8, Chi- 
cago May wheat closed at $1.171,, or 8c 
lower than two weeks previously, and 
this despite a slight advance over Mon- 
day’s low level. With May, July and 
September all very close together, there 
was little encouragement for speculative 
raring in any direction. 

lour buying was relatively slow, with 
prices showing a slight decline. During 
the brief advance in wheat, flour quota- 
tions reflected only a small part of the 
increase and, consequently, there was no 
great change to conform to the weaker 
wheat market. Millfeed, on the whole, 
was materially stronger, owing to the 
small supply. The mills generally are 
not operating at more than half of ca- 
pacity, and there is no great pressure 
from buyers for shipment. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$7.25 $6.60 $6.55 
7.40 6.65 6.70 
7.15 6.55 6.55 
7.10 6.40 6.60 
7.00 6.40 6.40 
7.35 6.60 6.70 
7.15 6.50 6.45 
7.35 6.70 6.40 
7.05 6.35 5.90 
7.00 6.15 5.65 
8.00 6.45 5.90 
8.05 7.05 6.35 
8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

ers 5. $5.35 $5.40 
| @ Serres 5.70 5.45 5.56 
 * rere 5.55 6.25 5.40 
Meee Bo viccuss 5.60 5.20 5.40 
BM Bo ccctececs 5.50 5.20 5.20 
GOR: 3B vccviccses 5.75 5.30 5.30 
MG, Bc eecacces 5.65 5.20 5.15 
MS © eceuone de 5.55 5.35 5.25 
OGt, 2 occccvevs 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Se eee 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Bs BD occcccese 5.76 4.90 4.65 
WU BD sete veces 6.05 5.50 5.05 
DUMO 1 noccocsses 6.20 5.95 5.15 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ety: of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
April 29-May 5... 45 58 46% 
April 22-28 ...... 47 58 55 
April. average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 64 55 54 
January average., 50 56 48 
December average 57 65. 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 


An approximate average quotation for 


bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 8 
was $35.10 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


May 1 BOS coc tl oes $24.70 
April 1 OG. 8. aos cnas 21.00 
March 1 BM, |B cccccese 20.40 
Feb. 1 , hs ae eee ..' 20.36 
Jan, 2 MORO 1D ccccpase 24.75 
Dec. 1 Bay FT .ctccece. 36.00 
Nov. 1 May 14, - 59.80 





*Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 9.) 

PurcapELPpH1a.—Flour dull and unset- 
tled. Millfeed scarce and firm. 

PrrrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
stronger, with fair demand and prices 
firm. Shipping directions more free. 
Millfeed market active; demand strong, 
with limited offerings. 

Cotumsvus.—The week starts off with 
no business reported. Bakers and job- 
bers staying out of market, expecting 
lower prices. Feed in fair demand for 
immediate shipment; prices firm. 

BatimorE.—F lour steady, but ignored. 
Government report more bearish than 
expected, though market is apt to do 
better in view of decline and weather 


conditions. Feed firmer as to standard 
middlings; otherwise, unchanged and 
quiet. 


New Yorx.—General downward read- 
justment of values, with quotations 
largely nominal. A few sales of well- 
known brands in round lots, with mills 
making concessions for business. Offers 
for spot flour still urgent. Unsatisfac- 
tory market. Export business also quiet. 


Toronto.—Sales of flour for export 
are down to a minimum, owing to the 
decline in wheat. Mills are asking 35c 
per sack, British ports, for export spring 
patent. Domestic markets dull. Open- 
ing of Fort William navigation on Sun- 
day is releasing new supply of wheat 
to Ontario mills. 


Mitwavuxee.—Tuesday’s_ strength in 
wheat produced more inquiry, but flour 
trade remains dull. Prices unchanged, 
but stiffer after easy tone over week 
end, Rye flour dull and nominally un- 
changed. Millfeed firm. Middlings up 
50c ton, going to premium over bran. 
Other prices unchanged. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market distressingly 
dull. One or two sales of hard winter 
wheat clears, but no demand for the 
higher grades of hard wheat flour. A 
light business in soft winter wheat flours 
to southern markets is being done b 
local and interior mills. Millfeed dull. 
Mixed car trade still consuming bulk 
of feed mills have to offer. 


Cuicaco.—Flour prices. have declined 
abeut 10c bbl, Business rather quiet, 
with buyers only taking on small lots, 
Shipping directions also slower. Stand- 
ard middlings firmer, and demand brisk 
for the limited offerings; otherwise, de- 
mand for feed rather quiet. Bran be- 
ginning to soften, and prices somewhat 
easier. Heavy feeds firm, but no ac- 
tivity this week. : 


Boston.—A dull and eas 
all grades of flour report 


market for 
, with prices 
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openly unchanged, but most millers of 
spring and hard winter patents. quietly 
offering at concessions of 20@25c under 
open quotations. Soft winter flours fair- 
ly firm. Rye flour quiet, with market 
lower. Millfeed firmly held on transit 
shipments at 50@75c premium over 
prompt shipment. 





DEATH OF FRANKLIN P. FRAZIER 

Cuicaco, Int., May 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Franklin P. Frazier, president 
of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain mer- 
chant, died at his home in New York 
Monday night, May 7, aged 73. Mr. 
Frazier was born in Nashua, N. H.,:in 
1850, and began his business career in 
Montreal, shortly afterwards becoming 
connected with E. S. Easton & Co. at 
Cincinnati. Later he was associated with 
S. C. Bartlett & Co., Peoria, Ill, and 
in 1888 he helped organize at Chicago 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co. As head of 
this firm he became one of the most 
widely known and successful grain mer- 
chants of the country. 

Mr. Frazier resided in Evanston, IIL, 
from 1889 to 1908, when he moved to 
New York. In addition to his home in 
New York he had a country home at 
Manchester, Mass., and a winter home at 
Palm Beach, Fla. He made the breed- 
ing of Guernsey cattle his hobby for 
years, and had a large thoroughbred herd 
at his model stock farm at Ipswich, 
Mass. 

Funeral services will be held May. 10 
from the New York residence. Mr. 
Frazier is survived by his wife and one 
son. 

S. O. Werner. 





SOAKING RAINS IN KANSAS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—There are few dry 
spots left in Kansas, and dry weather, 
instead of wet, is now needed for wheat, 
according to the report of S. D. Flora, 
state meteorologist. Western Kansas, 
which has gone through one of the se- 
verest drouths in its history, is now 
fairly soaked. Heavy rains fell over 
the dry section this week, and reports 
from all parts of western Kansas, ex- 
cept the extreme southwestern counties, 
showed good rains. “What we need over 
a large part of Kansas now is hot, grow- 
ing weather,” Mr. Flora said. 

The weekly report of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture said: “Soaking 
rains this week, totaling from an inch 
and a half to three inches, broke the 
worst drouth western Kansas has seen 
for many years. Not since last sum- 
mer has the state been so well furnished 
with moisture as now. Wheat is look- 
ing fine in the eastern half of the state. 
It is six inches to a foot high, and joint- 
ing in some sections. - To. what extent 
it will recover from the effects of the 
disastrous drouth in the western coun- 
ties cannot be ascertained yet, but fields 
that were up or coming through have 
already, shown noticeable improvement, 
and the rains will doubtless bring out 
many more that looked hopeless a week 

% 


ago. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





Ireland, including the province of 
Munster, produced in 1922 approximate- 
ly 1,420,000 bus of wheat, 61,600,000 bus 
of oats, 7,180,000 of barley, and only 
180,000 of rye, besides 128,000,000 bus 
potatoes. 











The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May6é May?7 
May 5 Apr. 28 1922 1921 
«+ 232,985 225,020 229,630 242,425 


Minneapolis 








St. Paul ...... 11,845 12,545 4,815 9,865 
Duluth-Superior 17,5625. 16,035 21,790 7,185 
Milwaukee 5,400 2,000 5,000 6,825 

Tetale .20+s% 267,755 255,600 261,235 266,300 
Outside mills*..145,230 .... 159,815 : has 

Ag’ate spr’g.412,985 aoe 421,050 oeos 
St. Louis ...... 83,600 23,000 32,100 11,100 
St. Louist ..... 39,400 45,100 26,900 30,200 
a 82,625 83,500 132,670 128,860 
Rochester ..... 6,500 8,200 6,000 7,300 
Chicago - 20,000 20,000 23,000 17,250 
Kansas City....101,740 97,085 92,835 40,750 
Kansas Cityt...287,995 283,260 257,240 207,165 
| Pe 12,445 16,400 15,460 16,205 


Salina, Kan.... 24,770 24,445 27,520 19,420 
TENGE crecence 24,100 31,800 19,000 17,200 
Toledof ....... 71,380 68,440 55,585 46,955 
Indianapolis ... 9,310 8,835 7,965 3,300 
Nashville** . .102,570 105,730 97,155 77,390 
Portland, Ore... ‘ 33,885 21,025 20,290 


Seattle ........ 28,240 29,369 22.400 12,575 
Tacoma ....... 17,595 11,130 13,725 18,040 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


May6é6 May7 

May 5 Apr. 28 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 41 40 42 44 
Bt. PaO) .cccecsees 50 53 21 42 
Duluth-Superior 47 43 59 19 
Outside mills*.... 42 51 32 87 
Av. spring ..... 45 47 88 41 
Milwaukee ....... 34 13 $2 29 
St. Louis ......... 67 45 64 22 
St. Louist ........ 51 59 35 39 
BED nig 6.cecscces 49 50 80 77 
Rochester ........ 35 44 32 39 
CD 290050 4350 50 50 58 59 
Kansas City ...... 73 73 81 36 
Kansas Cityft ..... 55 54 53 47 
Omaha .....ces.-: 53 71 61 67 
Salina, Kan. ...... 53 53 60 45 
TOIOES . ce cviccesece 50 66 40 36 
BOLOGOE cccccccecs 46 55 41 30 
Indianapolis ...... 41 34 35 15 
Nashville** ...... 51 53 51 40 
Portland, Ore. .... .. 54 36 42 
Beattlogn ...cvescces 53 56 42 24 
TACOMB .ccccecses 31 20 24 32 
Totals ..scseeee 49 50 46 38 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





NO DECISION IN CHAMBER CASE 

Decision has been reserved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its complaint 
against the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce’ charging unfair competition 
in the handling of grain. 

The complaint charged that the cham- 
ber harassed and attempted to destroy 
the Equity Co-operative Exchange and 
the St. Paul Grain Exchange by false 
and unfair statements, including state- 
ments relating to their financial respon- 
sibility. 

Attorneys for the chamber denied the 
allegations and argued that if the com- 
mission’s complaint were upheld it would 
find itself at odds with the Department 
of Agriculture, which administers the 
grain futures act under which the cham- 
ber operates. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller, as of Tuesday, May 8. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent «..........-6 ec cee eeweene 
Spring standard patent ...........seeeeeeees 
Spring Arat ClEAF . cocci cesvsccccccceccccce . 


Hard winter short patent............-605055 
Hard winter straight ............eeeeeeveces 
Hard winter Brat clear ... 1... cccscsccccce 


Soft winter short patent.............00-000. 
DORE WEARER UTNE so 9 oc eck gs ccc ccicvecacss 
Soft winter first clear............6-ceseeeees 


ee SIND: on Sere iia tk Clee eeeees Th 
Rye flour, Standard... iis. iin. sere cecces 


FEED— 


MONG REED bo 6:050b co odic bese Seeiscacececedene 
BG We BOGE vans ce ise plictecccscvevencs 
WORES WORD BOG ccc c cect cccccccccccscrcere 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ........... ub 
ROG GOW 2. cccccccccceccecs eopeccecesceccece 


Family patent 
Seattle ....+.... $t.49@8-60 (49’s) 
-90 


San Francisco... ....@ 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 





AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


winter wheat flour and feed. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Sr. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbyps +Nashville 
$6.50@ 7.00 $6.70@ 7.35 $.....@..... $6.70@ 7.10 $7.00@ 7.50 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $6.90@ 7.20 $7.25@ 7.75 
6.20@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.75 — 6.50@ 6.75 6.45@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.75 6.60@ 6.90 sot dM 6.006.b 
5.10@ 5.65 5.40@ 5.50 a Jae 5.00@ 5.30 5.65@ 6.15 bast OM E¥e S's 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.40 a sae oP cece oO ote 
5.90@ 6.50 eo rl 6.00@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 7.10 6.50@ 7.65 6.50 @. 6.80 6.25@ 6.75 
5.00@ 5.30 ey Ser oD eve 5.25@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.65 acces Mesece 6.20@ 6.50 Pr. Poe 
4.60@ 5.00 oe Pee ~~ Pee 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 2 6qse copes ees @ cores o@e die ocho vere ere 
6.00@ 6.20 v.eaeerh ve J 6.25@ 6.60 oboe Gs eek 6.40@ 6.65 6 ona wecbe 6.75@ 7.75 6.20@ 6.50 7.65@ 8.05 
5.65@ 5.90 3 Sea's HP i oe oe Di<5% 5.60@ 5.90 5.856@ 6.15 *5.40@ 5.65 *5.90@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.25 5.90@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.55 
4.90@ 5.05 opre eo @o.c- 2 <@ 4.50@ 56.00. .....@...,. ee re ee @ wcvee 6.25@ 6.50 Serres Lrrer -@ 5.25 
4.30@ 4.60 3.90@ 3.95 a Pre coe oe cen.e 9000 dD gece 4.75@ 5.15 5.25@ 56.60 4.85@ 5.25 oo Dec. --@. 
4.00@ 4.20 3.90@ 3.95 o@ sce oeGPeecpe Pr, Frees 4.15@ 4.50 0 vole bP ¢ cond orate Bouirave ov@ -@. 
30.50@31.65 : @ 29.00 ens seta" eS e0s aS ocen 9s «Maes 36.00 @36.50 38.00 @ 38.50 38.25 @38.50 34.00 @ 35.00 oe De kee 
31.00@31.50 eee, Parrey ++ @:.. 30 .00@30.50 «+ +@,.. eje's oo Ds ovat » ces 5 Oe cove ++ee + @39.00 éep ee OP sare cone ga askes 
31.50 @32.00 err, reer sc 30.50@31.00 oo oe os 37.00 @37.50 38.50@ 39.00 eee @39.25 sa Oe adas 31.00 @33.00 
31.00 @32.00 «+++» @29.50 perevehene “Sd eee Oise 0 basa ect 6 36.50@387.00 38.00 @ 38.50 38.50 @39.00 34.00 @35.00 35.00 @37.00 
33.50@34.00 31.50 @32.00 eo Pars. 33 .50@84.00 vice Qo ccwe 38.00@39.00 39.50@ 40.00 40.00 @ 40.50 37.60@ 38,50 acer - Qiceee 
35.65 @38.00 + «e+ + @34,00 eh enee>. chaste @.t... > apg oe nene 41.00@42.00 . 42.50@ 43.00 «s+++@41.00 39.00@40.00 @ 06. 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80 @6.10 (49's) $6.60@7.10 7.30 @7.70 : 6.50@7.00 
cog e Goce 00 @ ee 6.40@6.95 7.85 @8.20 7.00@7.55 
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Millers’ National Federation Proposes Compilation, by the Census Bureau, of 
Monthly Reports on Mill Operation 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, in a bulletin 
to wheat flour millers, urges the value of 
a monthly compilation of flour milling 
statistics in the United States. He says: 

“Millers will recall that during the 
operations of the United States Grain 
Corporation there were issued os 
statements showing flour manufactured, 
wheat ground, etc. A number of millers 
have stated that these statistics were 
very valuable to them, and expressed a 
he that similar figures could be com- 
piled and published monthly. 

“The director of the census, United 
States Department of Commerce, has in- 
dicated a willingness to collect and pub- 
lish each month such statistics regard- 
ing operation of mills, provided enough 
mills show a sufficient interest in the 
proposition by pledging themselves to 
send monthly reports covering the opera- 
tion of their mills. 

“The recent annual meeting of direc- 
tors, delegates and members of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation indorsed the 
plan, and urged millers to co-operate 
by sending to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, monthly, reports of their opera- 
tions covering the following items: Num- 
ber of barrels of flour manufactured; 
number of tons of feed manufactured; 
number of bushels of wheat ground; 
capacity of mill reporting (per month). 

“The last item is desirable, as form- 
ing a basis for the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus to arrive at a percentage of opera- 
tion of the mills. It is of course under- 
stood that the information given will not 
be given publicity as coming from any 
named mills; the published figures will 
show only totals by mills reporting. It 
is useless to proceed, however, unless 
a sufficient number of mills indicate their 
willingness to make these reports each 
month; otherwise, the data secured would 
be valueless.” 

Mr. Husband, therefore, is sending 
out to millers a printed form of pledge 
to be executed by mills desiring to co- 
operate. These forms are to be mailed 
promptly to the Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 





NEW KANSAS FEED REGULATIONS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—By publication in 
the official state paper, May 1, the new 
feedingstuffs law passed by the recent 
Kansas legislature automatically became 
effective on that date. The new law 
changes the control from the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
to the state board of agriculture, Topeka. 
J. C. Mohler, secretary of the latter or- 
ganization, announced this week that the 
use of labels in accordance with the old 
feedingstuffs law will be permitted until 
July 1, 1923. 

After July 1, according to the an- 
nouncement, “every lot of feedingstuffs, 
including poultry feeds, must have affixed 
in a conspicuous place on the outside 
thereof a legible and plainly printed 
statement, clearly and truly certifying” 
the net weight of the contents, the brand 
of the feed, the name and address of the 
manufacturer or the person responsible 
for placing the commodity on the market, 
the minimum per cent of protein, the 
minimum per cent of fat, the maximum 
per cent of fiber, the per cent of nitrogen- 
free extract, the per cent of carbohy- 
drates, and the specific name of each in- 
gredient used in the manufacture of the 
feed. All of these requirements, except 
the per cent of carbohydrates and the 
guaranty of nitrogen-free extract, were 
also provided under the old law. 

One of the principal features of the 
new law is the exemption of all unmixed 
meals made directly from and consisting 
of the entire grain, and pure corn bran, 
from registration and labeling. Another 
feature is that all registration for feed- 
ingstuffs, other than poultry feeds, now 
on file at Manhattan will be taken over 
upon written request and made perma- 
nent in the file of the secretary of the 
state board of agriculture. Prior to this 
ex brands were re-registered at inter- 
vals. 

The additional information required on 





the certificate of registration must be sent 
to the state board of agriculture, control 
division, on or before July 1. Unless the 
written request and additional informa- 
tion is received or an application for new 
registration is filed, sale will be unlawful. 
This latter provision was effective May 1. 

Applications for the registration of 
poultry feeds must be filed at the same 
place annually, the date after this year 
being July 1. A registration fee of $1 
for each brand will be charged for poul- 
try feeds, but no tax tags or stamps will 
be required on them. 

All commercial feedingstuffs except un- 
mixed meals and poultry feeds are sub- 
ject to a tax of 10c per ton on each brand, 
but no registration fee is imposed by the 
new law. Tax tags or stamps, showing 
that such payment has been made, must 
accompany each sale. 

R, E, Srerxrne. 


WHEAT BOARD DEFEATED 


Manitoba Legislature Declines to Commit 
Province to Scheme for a Con- 
trolled Market 


Toronto, Ont.—The milling and grain 
trades of Ontario were enormously re- 
lieved when the news was received from 
Winnipeg that the bill to carry Manitoba 
into the wheat board scheme of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta had been defeated 
in the Manitoba legislature. Eastern 
Canada has never had any use for that 
proposal, and has never had any faith in 
its merits as a cure for the evils of which 
the western farmers so bitterly complain. 

On the contrary, millers know and the 
country would soon find out that a con- 
trolled wheat market would most likely 
result in destruction of the exportin 
flour trade of this country. This would 
be a more serious loss than many people 
think, since statistics show that flour is 
easily the leader among all the manufac- 
tured products of Canada that go abroad 
for markets. 

The rejection of the bill by the Manito- 
ba legislature was happily accomplished 
after a debate which drew out the entire 
speaking force of the house. When the 
matter was settled the general public ex- 
perienced a great sense of relief, as busi- 
ness men in all parts of Manitoba and 
citizens generally were afraid of the 
effect of this scheme on the welfare of 
the province. 

hether Saskatchewan and Alberta 
will go on with the ge cage or not re- 
mains to be seen. If they do Manitoba 
will co-operate to the extent of her ability 
short of going into the pool itself. The 
burden of financing the initial purchases 
of wheat will probably prove too great 
for the provinces named. It is more than 
a their governments would be secret- 
ly pleased to find a way out of this dif- 

culty. 

One of the reflex influences arising out 
of the rejection of the wheat board pro- 
posal by Manitoba is an assurance from 
the president and many members of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange that they will 
heartily co-operate with the farmers of 
Manitoba in any and every voluntary 
project or effort that may be made to 
secure for the farmers of that province 
the highest possible return from sale of 
their wheat crop of this year. 

This assurance is honestly given by the 
grain men, and it is to be hoped the farm- 
ers will respond and that all concerned 
will co-operate to secure such a desirable 
end. If the late discussion should lead 
to a firm alliance between the grain men 
and the farmers for the purpose of pro- 
moting their mutual interest, it will have 
been a blessing in disguise. 


A. H. Barey. 











AKIN-ERSKINE MILL TO RESUME 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Wilbur Erskine an- 
nounces that the Akin-Erskine mill, idle 
since bankruptcy proceedings were start- 
ed some months ago, will resume opera- 
tions immediately. Wheat is being re- 
ceived, and the blending department is in 
operation. It is expected that all depart- 
ments of the mill will be in operation in 


July, when the new crop comes in. A new 
corporation has been formed, composed 
of Mr. Erskine, Albert G. Hahn and 
Katherine Hahn, all formerly connected 
with the old mill; Charles T. Akin, of 
Terre Haute, and Louis Akin, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. W. W. Ross. 





SALE OF WISCONSIN MILL 

The Galesville (Wis.) Republican 
states that on June 1 the plant of the 
Davis Mill & Elevator Co., founded at 
Galesville by Wilson Davis more than 
50 years ago, will pass into the hands of 
the Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., which 
was recently incorporated under the laws 
of Wisconsin. The transfer affects the 
mill plant proper and one warehouse. It 
does not include the electric light and 
power business, nor the Davis company’s 
waterpower. The main building of the 
plant was originally a seven-story lime- 
stone structure, which was damaged by 
fire in 1898, being rebuilt in the following 
year. The Peach Blossom brand of flour 
passes to the new company, and will be 
continued. 


May 9, 1923 


BAKERS INDORSE CAMPAIGN 


Southern Association Approves “Eat More 
Wheat” Movement—J. L. Skelton 
Elected President 


Artanta, Ga.—Officers elected at the 
convention of the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation, concluded May 3: J. L. Skel- 
ton, Morristown, Tenn., president, John 
Seybold, Miami, Fla., vice president, J. 
B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., treasurer. 
J. A. Cureton, Greenville, S. C., F. B. 
Evers, Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Quint, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and Gordon Smith, Mobile, 
Ala., will serve on the executive com- 
mittee for one year, and B. P. Pollman, 
Meridian, Miss., F. O. Stone, Atlanta, 
Ga., and C. R. Roberts, Knoxville, Tenn., 
for two years. 

Resolutions indorsing the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign and favoring applica- 
tion by the Southern Bakers’ Association 
for membership in the American Bakers’ 
Association were adopted. 

The convention, on the whole, was a 
great success, and much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. A. S. Purves. 











To the DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS, 
United States Dep of C 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: 





w. { agree to furnish to the BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, monthly, reports of our mill operations, 


covering Number of Barrels of Flour Manufactured, Number of Tons of Feed Manufactured, Number of Bushels 
of Wheat Ground, as well as our monthly Capacity, upon blanks to be furnished us monthly by the Bureau of 


Date. 





























the Census. 
(Signed) 
(Name of Mill) 
Monthly Capacity of Mill ad —— (Indicate Official Position) 
Barrels Address 
(City or Town) (State) 
PLEASE RETURN THIS SCHEDULE BY THE 10TH OF 
CONFIDENTIAL 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Form 535 BUREAU OF THE CENSUS Key Number _______ 
WASHINGTON 
eocQoce 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
MERCHANT MILLS 














Report for the month of , 1923. 
Name of establishment 
(Street and number 
Address of general offices: ( 
(City or town State 








No report is required from merchant mills producing less than 5,000 barrele 


of flour annually. 


Separate reports should be prepared for plants operated under the same ownership 


when located in different states, 


If thie report covere more than one plant located in a state, please list names 
and locations of plants on other side of schedule. 




















Unit of 
Kind measure Total Quantity 
Wheat ground during the month Bushels 
(Include all kinds of wheat) 
Wheat flour manufactured during the month ....... ...... Barrels 
(Include all products called flour and 
sold as flour) 
Wheat grain offal manufactured during the month Pounds 
(Include bran, shorts, middlings, red dog, 
-etc., whether intended for industry, animal | 
feed or human food) 











Washington, D, C., April 5, 1923. 


The Secretary of Commerce has authorized the Bureau of the Census to collect and 
publish monthly statistice of the production of wheat flour and wheat milling products. 


All anewers will be held absolutely confidential. 


No publication will be made 


in the census reports disclosing the name or operations of individual establishments 


in any particular. 


The Act of Congress provides that the Bureau of the Census shall 


not permit any one other than the sworn employees of the Bureau to examine the indivi- 


dual reporte. 


W. M. Steuart, Director. 





CERTIFICATE 


This is to certify that the information contained in this schedule is complete 
and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 





(Signature of person furnishing the information) 


Date, . 1923. 








(Official Designation) 


Pledge Blank and Form for Return Sent Out by the Bureau of the Census 
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OIL TAINT IN AMERICAN FLOUR 





Alleged Contamination in Shipments From United States Said to Jeopardize 
American Trade—Few Instances, and Claims Paid, but Propaganda 
by Dutch Millers Results—Unsubstantiated Cases 


Lonpon, Ene.—During a recent visit 
to the Holland markets the writer found 
conditions very unsatisfactory in con- 
nection with the foreign flour trade. Im- 
ports of foreign flour into Holland show 
a serious decrease, and the present out- 
look is most discouraging to the im- 
porters, the situation being much the 
same as in the United Kingdom. The 
root of the trouble is the increased ca- 
pacity of the home mills, which for 
Seine past have been actively engaged 
in a price cutting war which has made 
it practically impossible for importers 
to meet competition. 

At the present time home mills are 
selling a very satisfactory flour at prices 
that are in some cases less than the 
cif. price of American or Canadian 
flour. As long as this state of affairs 
lasts, trade in foreign flour cannot im- 
prove. With fluctuating markets, bak- 
ers naturally prefer to buy flour that 
can be immediately delivered instead of 
having to take the risk of the market 
which would be necessary in buying flour 
for shipment. The only demand for 
foreign flour is for that on spot. Owing 
to the decline in values, importers who 
have brought flour along have suffered 
losses and have had enough of that class 
of business. 

Formerly the home milled flours were 
not particularly strong, and bakers re- 
quired the strong, hard wheat flours for 
blending purposes. This condition has 
also changed. Owing to the large sup- 
plies of Manitoba wheats that are now 
available to the millers of Holland, the 
home milled flours contain all the 
strength that is necessary. The bakers 
of Holland, owing to night baking not 
being allowed, do not like flours with 
too much strength, and the home milled 
flours are considered sufficiently strong. 

Previous to the introduction of a tariff 
on wheat and flour from Canada into 
the United States, Manitoba wheats were 
greatly in demand by European millers, 
but owing to their high Dany large 
quantities could not be used in milling 
mixtures. Nowadays, because Canada 
has no outlet into the United States, 
Manitoba wheat is more or less a glut 
on the market and, instead of being the 
highest priced wheat, is now one of the 
cheapest of foreign wheats. The Euro- 
pean miller is, therefore, placed in a 
very advantageous position as regards 
making good baking flours. 

(Continued on page 621.) 





CHICAGO A CONTRACT MARKET. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The Chicago Board of 
Trade has been officially designated as 
a contract market under the grain fu- 
tures act, having complied with all re- 
quirements. The board began function- 
ing under the new law on May 4. Many 
grain trade leaders anticipate greater 
use of the futures market under gov- 
ernment supervision. 

S. O. Werner. 





WASHINGTON BAKERS’ STRIKE ENDS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The four-day 
strike of union bakers here ended May 5 
through the successful conciliation efforts 
of the Department of Labor. The settle- 
ment was arranged after a three hours’ 
conference in the board room of the De- 
partment of Labor at which both the 
employers and bakers were represented. 
The "lubes returned to work imme- 
diately. 

The only demand of the bakers which 
was met in the compromise agreement 
was that of increasing the hourly rate on 
day work from 90c to $1. The union de- 
manded $1.20 per hour for night work, 
and asked that this rate be made appli- 
cable from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. The agree- 
ment calls for the payment of $1.10 dur- 
ing the period between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
The union had further attempted to pre- 
vent the employment of helpers to operate 
automatic mixing machines used in a few 
Washington bakeries, but they finally 
agreed to waive this contention “when 
helpers become necessary.” 

With the exception of a ——— of 
rolls during the strike, the capital suffered 


little inconvenience from the strike. Some 
of the smaller bakeries settled inde- 
pendently with their men, and others took 
on extra men from Baltimore. A few 
Baltimore bakeries assisted in relieving 
the situation by shipping their product to 
Washington. JoHn Marrinan. 


JULIUS BARNES HONORED 


American Chamb of © ce President 
Guest of New York Merchants—De- 
scribes European Conditions 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, was the guest of 
honor and the principal speaker at a 
luncheon given under the auspices of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, at 
the Hotel Astor, May 1, which was at- 
tended by about 1,000 well-known business 
men. 

Mr. Barnes described at length Euro- 
pean conditions as he found them while 
on a protracted trip through the various 
countries, compared them to present ex- 
isting conditions in the United States, and 
gave some very interesting figures bear- 
ing upon the productivity of many lines 
of industry in this country, most of which 
showed a record and all of which were 
equal to or above the peak of 1920. 

With particular respect to agricultural 
products, the speaker said: 

“In agriculture the rest of the world 
sneers at us, at our per acre yield of 
agriculture. We challenge it to produce 
the equal of 12 tons of cereal per worker 
against one and one half tons, the aver- 
age of the rest of the world. We place a 
premium on the individual human worker 
and not on the natural resources of acre- 
age itself. 

“It is quite true that in price relation 
agriculture has suffered a relative dis- 
ability, but this is being corrected, and 
the day will come when agriculture will 
no longer refer to the mere statistics 
of workers on the farms or residents 
in country villages as proof of decadence 
in agriculture, but point with pride to the 
maintenance of a fuller volume of pro- 
duction, with fewer calls upon man- 
power.” 

Mr. Barnes has a way of digging into 
the core of a situation and getting at the 
facts, and then presenting them in a 
clear and concise manner which is ex- 
tremely convincing, and as he is now be- 
ing persistently mentioned as a senato- 
rial possibility from the state of Minne-- 
sota, his wide experience in world affairs, 
should this mantle fall upon his shoulders, 
would go a long way toward bringing to 
that governmental body a better and 
clearer understanding of the present gen- 
eral world condition and possibly help 
in the solution of some of the big prob- 
lems pressing upon the business men of 
the country. 

As an American product, Mr. Barnes 
may properly be labeled “Exhibit A” in 
what represents the opportunities for men 
of ability in America, because within a 
very few years he has risen from the 
quiet and gentle art of distributing grain 
to that of a very important figure in the 
world’s affairs. W. QUACKENBUSH. 














VERMONT FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


At the recent session of the Vermont 

neral assembly the state feedingstuffs 
aw was amended. J. L. Hills, director 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, writes to the Millers’ 
National Federation: 

“The general assembly of the state of 
Vermont at its recent session so amended 
the feedingstuffs law as to require an- 
nual registration of all brands sold, of- 
fered or exposed for sale, annual license 
fee ($20 wg brand) payable in the first 
instance June, 19238, or as soon as 
may be thereafter, and in 1924 and 
succeeding years in January. e 
amendment follows the shoseetie and 
form of the so-called uniform feed law, 
as does also the original enactment. 

“The law covers all concentrated com- 


mercial feedingstuffs, other than hay 
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and straw, the whole seed and unmixed 
meals made directly from the entire 
grains of wheat, rye, barley, oats, India 
corn, buckwheat, India wheat and broom 
corn and pure grains ground together. 

“The usual net weight, brand name, 
manufacturer’s name and address, pro- 
tein, fat and fiber guaranties and spe- 
cific name of each ingredient statements 
are necessary. The proposed so-called 
‘uniform labels’ may be used. 

“The so-called ‘uniform registration’ 
blank will be used, and may be secured 
at any time after June 1 from director 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, to whom all inquiries 
should be addressed.” 

The uniform registration blank re- 
ferred to is that drafted by a committee 
appointed by the Association of Feed 
Control Officials. 


CHILD-FEEDING TO CONTINUE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—In spite of news- 
paper dispatches to the contrary, the New 
York offices of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration have stated that, according 
to their understanding, the plans for 
feeding 3,000,000 Russian children until 
the next harvest will continue. The Rus- 
sian harvest occurs in August, so it is 
believed supplies on the other side or en 
route will be sufficient, and no further 
purchases are contemplated. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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HEAD OF THE LAKES OPEN 


First Steamers Arrive and Depart From Du- 
luth-Superior Harbor—Trouble From 
Ice Experienced 


DvututnH, Minn.—The steamer Har- 
vester was the first boat to arrive in 
Duluth-Superior harbor this year, coming 
Saturday morning, May 5, shortly after 
10 o’clock, light from-Chicago. The open- 
ing of navigation with reference to grain 
contracts dates from the arrival of the 
first boat from Lake Erie, and the J. M. 
Schoonmaker, which came in a few min- 
utes later than the Harvester, marked 
the official opening for the grain trade. 
The vessels encountered considerable in- 
terference from ice in the eastern end of 
Lake Superior, and some boats are still 
held by the ice and shifting winds. Ves- 
selmen express the opinion that they may 
find considerable trouble during all of 
May from ice. 

The Superior, of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation fleet, was the first 
steamer to leave Duluth for the lower 
lakes. She carried a cargo of merchan- 
dise and flour. 

Two boats were loading rye on May 7, 
their cargoes aggregating 450,000 bus. 
One is to go to Buffalo and the other to 
Georgian Bay. About 500,000 bus were 
to be loaded on May 8. 

F. G. Carrson. 











GRAIN FUTURES ACT REGULATIONS 





Secretary of Agriculture Outlines Proposed Rules for Carrying Out Pro- 
visions of Capper-Tincher Law with Respect to Contract 
Markets—Draft Not Final 


The secretary of agriculture has issued 
a draft of proposed general rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the grain futures act with re- 
spect to “contract markets.” 

This draft is not final, but is submit- 
ted solely as a basis for consideration 
by the exchanges and by members of the 
grain trade, including those interested 
in both the future and cash grain mar- 
kets, together with millers and other 
manufacturers of grain products, ele- 
vator operators, producers and others 
interested in the marketing of grain and 
grain products. 

No hearings on these proposed regula- 
tions will be held unless, upon later con- 
sideration, such action is deemed neces- 
sary. In the meantime, it is desired 
that every one interested shall examine 
the proposed regulations with care and 
submit his recommendations in writing. 

The Grain Futures Administration 
now has offices in Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago, in addition to its headquarters in 
Washington. The office in Minneapolis 
is located in room 1024, Flour Exchange 
Building, and is in the charge of J. R. 
Mathewson, grain exchange supervisor. 
The office at Chicago is located in room 
717, Postal hie 1 Building, and is 
in the charge of Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
grain exchange supervisor. 

Those who desire may submit their 
comments in writing to either of these 
offices or to the Washington office, but it 
is preferred that as a matter of con- 
venience all such communications be ad- 
dressed to the Chicago office and that 
those who desire any information con- 
cerning the contents of Prove regula- 
tions communicate directly with Dr. 
Duvel. 


It is the intention of the Grain Fu-.. 
tures Administration to proceed as rap- * 


idly as possible with the development 
of the allministration of the grain fu- 
tures act, and to that end prompt ac- 
tion will be taken upon the proposed 
rules and regulations, which are as fol- 
lows: 

1. These rules and regulations are 
made and prescribed with respect to 
contract markets under the grain fu- 
tures act of Sept. 21, 1922, a copy of 
which is hereto annexed. ese rules 
and regulations shall apply and be en-. 
forced only in accordance with and sub- 
ject to the provisions of said act, and 
shall not prevent the legitimate applica- 
tion or enforcement of any valid bylaw, 
tule, regulation, or requirement of any 
contract market which is not inconsist- 
ent or in conflict with the act and these 
rules and regulations. 

2, For the purposes of these rules 


and regulations, unless the context oth- 
erwise require: 


(a) Words in the singular form import the 
Plural, and vice versa, as the case may de- 
mand. 

(b) “Person” includes individuals, asso- 
ciations, partnerships, corporations, and 
trusts. 

(c) The act, omission, or failure of any 
official agent, or other person acting for 
any individual, association, partnership, cor- 
poration, or trust, within the scope of his 
employment or office, shall be deemed the 
act, omission, or failure of such individual, 
association, partnership, corporation, or 
trust as well as of such official, agent or 
other person. 

(d) “Grain” means wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, flaxseed and sorghum. 

(e) “Future delivery” does not include any 
sale of cash grain for deferred shipment or 
delivery. 

(f) “Board of Trade” means any ex- 
change or association, whether incorporated 
or unincorporated, of persons who shall be 
engaged in the business of buying or selling 
grain or receiving the same for sale on con- 
signment. 

(g) “Contract market’? means a board of 
trade designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as a contract market under the 
grain futures act. 

(h) “Contract of sale” includes sales, 
agreements of sale, and agreements to sell. 

(i) “Delivery month”? means the month of 
delivery specified in a contract of sale of 
grain for future delivery. 

(j) “Grain Futures Administration” means 
the officer or officers designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out the pro- 
visions of the grain futures act. 


8. Each contract market shall make 
or cause to be made by its members re- 
ports to the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion showing the facts specified in this 
regulation, upon forms furnished for the 
purpose by the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration. If such contract market has a 
clearing house organization which ob- 
tains and keeps reliable reports and rec- 
ords, reports may be accepted from such 
clearing house organization, and the 
members of such organization may be 
relieved from making individual reports, 
to the extent that the clearin ouse 
organization supplies the facts called for 
by these regulations. 

Except when otherwise permitted in 
writing by the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration,. the reports shall be made as 
soon as possible after the close of the 
market on each business day, and, in an 
event, before 8 a.m. on the next fol- 
lowing business day. Each contract mar- 
ket shall deliver such reports or cause 
them to be delivered at the office, if any, 
of the Grain Futures Administration 
in the city where such contract market 
is located, or, if there be no such office, 
shall mail such reports or cause them 
to be mailed in accordance with the in- 
structions of the officer in charge of the 
Grain Futures Administration. 


(Continued on page 626,) 
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FEED WITH FLOUR SCHEME 


Rejection of British Agricultural Tribunal’s 
Proposal Regarding Imports Not Con- 
sidered End of Plan 
Lonvon, Eno., April 25.—The news 
was published at the end of last week 
that the government had decided to re- 
ject the recommendations of the Agri- 
cultural Tribunal of Economics as_ re- 
gards the importation of a proportion 
of offal with all imported flour. This 
rejection by the government without ar- 
gument may seem to the man in the 
street to have been a very simple matter 
and one on which there was no real 
cause for anxiety, but it must be under- 
stood and appreciated that a great deal 
of valuable and real hard work was 
necessary, not only in this country, but 
by the representatives of the countries 
interested in the import flour trade at its 
source, to prevent the recommendations 
becoming law, .in part if not in whole. 
That these efforts were successful is 
proved, and we take off our hats to these 

successful workers. 

This whole subject must, however, be 
closely watched, as there can be no doubt 
that it will come up again in the fu- 
ture, perhaps not openly, but in some 
insidious form, so carefully and cleverly 
worded as to appeal to the unthinking 
members of the community and, unfor- 
tunately, of these latter there are all too 
many. The fact that a duty has been, 
or will in the near future be, put upon 
imported malting barley, is but an ear- 
nest of more to come if the opportunity 
presents itself. This duty on_ barley 
amounts to 10s per qr, but carries with 
it a rebate of one third off barley im- 
ported from British colonies. 

All this is to help the farmer, but it 
can be no help to him on this crop as, 
owing to weather conditions during last 
harvest, very little barley was harvested 
in sufficiently good condition to be used 
for malting, and if the duty is to help 
the home farmer in the future, he will 
require such weather conditions as will 
enable him to harvest barley fit for malt- 
ing. 

Much has been written about the trou- 
bles and misfortunes of the farmer, 
brought about by the low prices he has 
had to accept for his produce from the 
millers, but these gentlemen have not 
been able to benefit in any way from the 
low prices, owing to the keen competi- 
tion among themselves, so that the natu- 
ral question arises, “Who is benefiting 
by the low price of flour?” The answer 
must be “the bakers,” who as a body 
must be highly satisfied with the recent 
price cutting, enabling them, as it has, 
to do a highly profitable business. Under 
normal conditions, competition would 
have brought bread prices down, but 
these have not been normal, for in spite 
of the low prices accepted by millers, 
the official price as published in the news- 
papers has been maintained at a com- 
paratively high level, shillings above the 
selling price. 

In a general sense the official price 
for flour governs the price to the pub- 
lic, which is the price which the big 
wholesalers make, but it is considered 
by many shrewd men in the trade that 
if the official price for flour had ap- 
proached within 1s of the lowest price 
accepted for flour, there would have 
had to be a reduction of probably 1d 
per 4-lb loaf to the general public. 

In the majority of the bakers’ shops 
the loaf, though it is dead white, if kept 
for 24 hours crumbles away in the cut- 
ting. Bread that does this cannot be 
good bread, and it is surely time the 
baking trade realized that such an arti- 
cle is not what the public wants. There 
are strong rumors that an effort is to 
be made to induce the baker to make 
better bread, which the public will ap- 
preciate; bread with a good bloom and 
with some real flavor about it. Such 
bread can only be made with good ma- 


terials. 
C. F. G. Rares. 








BAKING COMPANY’S BOND ISSUE 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Livingston Baking 
Co., Chicago, is offering to the public 
a new issue amounting to $700,000 first 
mortgage, 614 per cent, sinking fund 
gold bonds. The valuation of the com- 
pany’s properties on April 1, 1923, shows 
present replacement values of $1,687,901, 
and present depreciated sound values of 
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$1,410,345. Net earnings of the prop- 
erties, after depreciation but before fed- 
eral income taxes, have averaged $143,- 
441 annually for the five years ended 
Dec. 31, 1922. Current earnings are 
reported at a rate substantially in excess 
of this average. 

The Livingston Baking Co. is one of 
the largest distributors of bakery prod- 
ucts in this territory, and has been oper- 
ating two large and modern plants for 
a number of years. With the acquisi- 
tion of the Grant Baking Co.’s plant, 
its capacity will be greatly increased. 

J. M. Livingston is president of this 
concern, and is well known in baking 
circles. He is a member of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers’ 
Association, and a very active member 
of the American Institute of Baking 
committee. Mr. Livingston has given 
considerable time and effort to the school 
of baking, and has been a vital moving 
factor in the rapid growth and popu- 
larity the school has achieved. 

S. O.. WERNER. 


NO ACTION ON BLEACHING 


Pennsylvania’s Bureau of Foods to Study 
Treated Flour Before Announcing At- 
titude on New Law 


Since Governor Pinchot signed the so- 
called flour bill, amending clause five, 
section three, of the Pennsylvania food 
law of May 13, 1909, the office of the bu- 
reau of foods, of the Pennsylvania state 
department of agriculture, has been re- 
ceiving inquiries, according to a state- 
ment to the press, asking what stand the 
department intends to take in the matter. 

The answer is given in an announce- 
ment by James Foust, director of the 
bureau of foods, which is said to have 
been concurred in and approved by the 
secretary of agriculture, Frank P. Wil- 
lits, and George W. Woodruff, attorney 
general. This statement follows: 

“The department of agriculture will 
take no action for the present in connec- 
tion with the manufacture or sale of 
aged, bleached or matured flour, pending 
further research and experimental in- 
vestigations’ as to whether or not the 
nutritive value of flour is injuriously ‘af- 
fected by such aging, bleaching or ma- 
turing. 

“Should later developments disclose 
that the aging, bleaching or maturing of 
flour affects its quality or purity, or 
makes the flour appear better and of 
greater value than it really is, or that 
the substances used are injurious to 
health, action will then be taken by the 
department through the proper agen- 
cies.” 

It would appear that, contrary to a 
widespread impression, the Pennsylvania 
law does not legalize the bleaching of 
flour, nor does it prohibit bleaching, ac- 
cording to this joint announcement of the 
food director, the secretary of agricul- 
ture and the attorney general. 











REFUGEES IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

New York, N. Y.—Recent dispatchés 
indicate that a serious situation has been 
created by the Turkish government in its 
refusal to allow relief supplies for refu- 
gees to be imported duty free, with a view 
to forcing the removal of the refugees 
from Constantinople. The American high 
commissioner was asked to use his influ- 
ence for a reversal of this decision, as it 
would ‘take several months to move these 
people, and the flour stocks on hand were 
sufficient for about one week. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





WINS SUIT AGAINST SHIPPER 

Montreat, Que.—The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co.,-Ltd., has succeeded in an ac- 
tion against the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine. The milling company 
sued for damages for loss sustained 
through the government shipping service 
having tailed to give it freight space at 
the time for which it had been con- 
tracted. 

The company declared that it had 
made a contract with the merchant ma- 
rine on Jan. 31, 1921, whereby space was 
allotted from St. John, N. B., to Cardiff, 
for 2,000 bags of flour, the ship to be 
employed being the Canadian Otter. The 
steamer was not available at that. date, 
however, and defendant, the govern- 
ment, failed to have another vessel sub- 
stituted until March 12." After this there 


were still further delays and, in con- 
sequence, the flour had to be sold at a 
reduced price. 

Suit was for recovery of the loss sus- 
tained. The court applied the law of 
the province of Quebec to the case, 
drawing attention to the fact that neith- 
er party had asked that the law of Eng- 
land be applied. The court found the 
loss suffered by plaintiff amounted to 
$667.50, and gave judgment for this 
sum, with interest and costs. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATE 


Government Report Shows Little Change 
From April 1 Figure—Rye Shows 
Slight Decrease 


The government figure for the winter 
wheat crop, based on conditions May 1, 
is 578,287,000 bus, as against an April 
1 estimate of 572,317,000. The percent- 
age of winter wheat acreage abandoned 
is put at 14.3, and the May 1 condition 
is given as 80.1, as against 75.2 on 
April 1. 

The May estimate of the rye crop is 
74,510,000 bus, compared with 75,784,000 
a month ago. 








Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crop, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s omit- 
ted): 


April May June July Aug. Final 
3 0 363 


1912..... 49 37 358 389 400 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 610 524 
1024..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 481 
1917..... 430 366 373 ©4002 417 413 
1918..... 560 572 686 657 555 565 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1920..... 484 484 603 618 532 611 
1921..... 621 629 678 573 543 £600 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 541 586 
1923..... 572 578 eee eee eee cee 


Average 574 568 562 555 545 671 


Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
Per cent of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 





Year Per cen Year Per cent 
14.3 1911 10.7 
14.4 . 
4.6 . 
11.9 4.2 
1.1 1.2 
13.7 5.5 
31.0 4.6 
11.4 5.4 
2.7 2.8 
3.1 5.2 
4.7 6.7 
BREN 6 ee cerecens a EAS rs Toe 11.8 





BAKERY STRIKE INEFFECTIVE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The strike at the 
Ward Baking Co.’s plants has apparently 
not affected operation to any appreciable 
degree. The strike was called by the 
union on May 1, and is in protest against 
the action of the company in instituting 
open shop. However, very few of the 
men in the three New York plants have 
walked out, and production is about nor- 
mal. It is understood there is more dif- 
ficulty at the Pittsburgh plant, although 
business there is continuing to a satisfac- 
tory degree. In addition to picketing in 
New York, the strikers are attempting to 
get union members all over the city to 
refuse to eat Ward products. 


W. QuACKENBUSH. 





EXPLOSION IN CEREAL PLANT 

Burrato, N. Y., May 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Fire following an explosion this 
afternoon did $25,000 damage to the 
plant of the H-O Cereal Co. Two work- 
men were seriously burned. One hun- 
dred other employees, including many 
girls, left the building in safety. Two 
alarms were sounded, calling out prac- 
tically all the fire apparatus in the Buf- 
falo business and harbor districts. Three 
fireboats were used effectively in con- 
fining the blaze to the elevator, in which 
it originated. The fire will not interfere 
with production of the mill. Only small 
quantity of — and some horse feed 
were damaged. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





South Africa offers a good market for 
the sale of American breakfast foods, 
such as prepared wheat, rice, etc. Due 
to, the warm weather during 9 or 10 
months of the year, the cold breakfast 
foods have displaced almost entirely hot 
oatmeal or porridge, says. Vice Consul 
Cawston, Cape Town. 


May 9, 1923 


BRITISH MARKET IS DULL 


Cable Offerings Scarce—Home Milled Flours 
Offerings 
Without Takers 


Lonvon, Enoe., May 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is extremely dull, 
with a great lack of cable offers. Some 
mills offered medium Manitoba exports 
at 35s@35s 3d ($5.65@5.70 per bbl), 
c.i.f., without business resulting. Bet- 
ter quality Canadian patents are nomi- 
nally 36s ($5.80 per bbl). Home milled 
has been reduced 1s, straight run being 
offered at equal to 37s, c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Rea d 1s—Manitob 








CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 

Suanouar, Curna, April 10.—Flour 
has been quiet, owing to heavy arrivals 
from America, and large supplies in the 
hands of dealers, Some 2,000 tons of 
wheat from the Pacific Coast of the 
United States arrived last week. Flour is 
rated at 2.10 taels per 50-lb sack on the 
Flour Exchange (approximately $6.30 per 
bbl), after having dropped to 1.98 taels. 
Deliveries of rice and rice flour have been 
going none too smoothly, owing to the bad 
state of these markets. The dishonoring 
of some commitments is reported. 

D. Araki, 





WISCONSIN MILL FIRE 

The 150-bbl rye mill and elevator of the 
Wisconsin Grain & Cereal Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., burned the evening of May 2. The 
fire, which was of unknown origin, was 
first discovered about 10:30, and. spread 
rapidly. The three top floors of the 
mill were completely gutted and the ele- 
vator is a total loss. The insurance ad- 
justers are just getting to work on the 
job and the loss has not as yet been de- 
termined. The property was owned by 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., of which E. O. Wright is the presi- 
dent. 


BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Wheat Seeding Finished in Southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota—Large Acre- 
ages in Western Canada 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Wheat seeding 
has been finished in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota, and is well advanced 
in northern Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. Early sown fields in the southern 
section are already turning green. The 
seed went into the ground under ex- 
cellent soil conditions, and the weather 
in the meantime has been especially fa- 
vorable for germination. Probably 75 
per cent of the wheat has been. sown 
in the northern section. There are low 
lying spots in all three states where the 
ground has been too wet to work to ad- 
vantage. This and the fact that the 
season is late will probably cause a re- 
duction of from 10 to 15 per cent in the 
total acreage compared with a year ago. 

Winnirec, Man.—All indications point 
to acreages in western Canada equaling 
last year’s figures. There will probably 
be more wheat and less oats sown, for 
the reason that there is little seed in the 
country and little spring feed. The 
weather generally has been fine through- 
out the West, particularly during the 
past few days, higher temperatures and 
light, drying winds quickly putting 
ground into shape for plowing and seed- 
ing. Excepting areas inundated by 
floods, seeding is increasing daily. There 
is still a shortage of labor, despite a 
higher rate of wages. 

Great Faris, Mont.—Recent weather 
has been favorable to the growth of 
grain and range grass. Working condi- 
tions have been improved by recent rain- 
fall, and seeding is going ahead rapidly. 

Mitwavker, Wis.—While farm work 
progressed rapidly on light, sandy soils 
in Wisconsin during the first. week in 
May, clay grounds still were too wet 
for tilling, according to the crop re- 
port issued by the Milwaukee weather 
bureau. In the northern counties, frost 
has left the ground and tillage has be- 
gun. Warm weather and more rain are 
generally needed throughout the state, 
the report says, if crops are to make 
proper progress. Winter grains are 
coming through in fine condition, al- 
though temperatures are irregularly high 
and low, and moisture is not adequate. 

_ (Continued on page 629.) 
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Spring wheat millers have been forced 
to record another dull and uninteresting 
week, They say that it is practically 
impossible to interest the trade in new 
purchases of consequence at present. 
About the only buying that is being done 
is by those whose stocks are getting low, 
and purchases, consequently, are for 
small quantities and relatively near-by 
shipment. 

The continued weakness in wheat is 
a handicap that apparently cannot be 
overcome, Buyers coe absolutely no 
confidence in the market, and put off 
buying as long as possible. The surpris- 
ing feature about the situation is that 
directions on old purchases do not come 
in more freely. ‘Millers declare it is 
like drawing teeth to get buyers to fur- 
nish directions. In consequence, many 
mills are idle and the production is 
steadily decreasing. For the week end- 
ing May 5, the output at Minneapolis 
represented only 41 per cent of capacity, 
and this week about nine local mills are 
idle. The situation is about the same 
with interior northwestern mills. 

Millers are becoming very pessimistic, 
and say that they do not look for any 
permanent improvement until later on in 
the crop year. Naturally, with condi- 
tions as dull as they are, price cutting 
is prevalent, and all kinds of concessions 
are being demanded and accorded to 
buyers. 

The wheat market is a little stronger 
today, May 8, and on the strength of 
this, buyers have been accepting offers 
put out by mills. Sales yesterday and 
today show an improvement over those 
of last week. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.70 
@7.35 bbl, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
second patent $6.30@6.55, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.75@5.90, first clear 
$5.40@5.50, and second clear $3.50@4.10, 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The durum flour market is just about 
as quiet as is the bread flour market. 
Macaroni manufacturers have their or- 
ders covered, and are not disposed to 
place fresh orders at this time. Eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills grinding 
durum wheat last week produced 40,- 
pe gas against 36,725 the preceding 
wee! 


No. 2 semolina is quoted at $6.10@6.15 
bbl, durum patent $5.50@5.70, and 
durum clear $3.65@3.75, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Resellers have been more in evidence 
the past two days, but city mills are 
still out of the market so far as im- 
mediate or prompt shipment feed is con- 
cerned, Mills quote May shipment bran 
nominally at $29 ton, Minneapolis, and 
standard middlings at. $29.50. Resellers 
are shading these prices 50c ton, and 
for all-May are asking $1 ton under. 

Less inquiry is noted for June ship- 
ment, with buyers showing a disposition 
to back away from offerings. Some 
Minneapolis mills quote $1 under spot 
for June shipment, while others will dis- 
count present prices $3@4 ton. 

Jobbers report abnormally heavy sales 
of flour middlings the past week or two. 
This demand set in much earlier than 
usual, and the accumulated stocks have 
simply melted away. There is always 
a Bg consumptive demand for this 
grade of feed during the summer months, 
and it begins to look as‘ though there 
will be very little left to fill orders with, 


particularly if the demand continues at 
the present rate much longer. 

The outlook is for a continued light 
production of millfeed, and on this ac- 
count some traders look for compara- 
tively high prices to rule this summer. 
Of course, present values are $5@6 ton 
more than a year ago and, naturally, 
speculative buying is light. 

Flour middlings are held by mills at 
$31.50@32, red dog $34, and rye mid- 
dlings $26@28, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 111% were in operation May 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and-F’ mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor and 
Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half) and 
E mills. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill 
will start Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 29-May 5.... 561,100 232,985 41 
Previous week .... 561,100 225,020 40 
Year ago ......... 546,000 229,630 42 
Two years ago.... 546,000 242,425 44 
Thfee years ago... 546,000 268,265 49 
Four years ago... 546,000 328,820 61 
Five years ago.... 546,000 175,920 84 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Seuth Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 29-May 5 ... 343,800 145,230 42 
Previous week .... 353,100 184,725 41 
Year ago .......+.. 414,690 159,815 38 
Two years ago ... 409,590 165,215 40 
Three years ago... 424,260 146,450 34 
Four years ago ... 419,310 258,090 61 
Five years ago .... 345,750 125,180 35 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS | 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
5, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ... 1,126 1,087 1,431 1,359 
Duluth ....... 712 692 368 891 














Totals ...... 1,888 1,779 1,799 2,250 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept: 1, 1922, to May 5, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ..106,718 79,333 87,085 89,951 
Duluth 51,896 39,663 36,472 13,715 


Totals ...... 158,614 118,996 123,557 103,666 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 


lis and Duluth, on May 5, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 13,778 5,303 2,089 6,733 
Duluth ...... 13,929 4,361 1,030 2,139 
Totals ..... 27,707 9,664 3,119 8,872 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Linseed oil meal prices are firm, rang- 
ing $42@45 ton, Minneapolis basis, de- 
pending upon the protein content. The 
demand is not quite as brisk as a week 
ago, and quotations would probably be 
shaded, if necessary to effect sales. 
High protein meal is in best request, 
while the low protein meal is tempo- 
rarily neglected. 
‘CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat premiuins at Minneapolis 
have shown little or no variation for 
several weeks. No. 1 dark northern sells 
at 2@20c bu over May, depending on 
the quality, and No. 1 northern at Ma 
prices to 12c over. City mills abs 
all the choice offerings, but receivers 





of the softer varieties have to do con- 
siderable peddling at times in order to 
move them. 


MINNEAPOLIS A CONTRACT MARKET 

The Chamber of Commerce on Sat- 
urday, May 5, received word from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that Minneapo- 
lis’ application for designation as a con- 
tract market had been favorably acted 
upon. Trading in grain will now be 
carried on mn the provisions of the 
new grain futures act and daily reports 
of transactions will be rendered through 
the clearing house association to the 
Grain Futures Administration. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Atlas Elevator at Aurora, S. D., 
burned with a loss estimated at $15,000. 

I. S. Joseph, the Minneapolis feed *job- 
ber, left last week for an extended trip 
through the East. 

H. L. Welch, salesman, of Sykesville, 
Md., is in the Northwest this week call- 
ing on various mills. 

Howard S. Sanborn, sales-manager 
Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., was 
in Minneapolis May 5. 

The elevator at Valley Springs, S. D., 
owned by G. W. Wright, burned May 7. 
The loss is estimated at $30,000. 

C. H. Sparks, of the C. H. Sparks 
Co., brokers, New York City, was in 
Minneapolis, May 5, calling on millers. 

S. W. Rider, assistant manager of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
returned May 4 from an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 

Joseph Probst, an operative miller of 
Minneapolis, and formerly at Milbank, 
S. D., has just returned from about a 
year’s stay in Germany. 

A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was in Minneapolis May 
5, en route home from Chicago. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.61*/,; 
three-day, $4.6114; 60-day, $4.60. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.00. 

Thomas H. Sopher, of Minneapolis, 
former superintendent for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., returned home May 
8 from a trip to West Virginia. 

C. J. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., millfeed jobbers, Kan- 
sas City, was in Minneapolis calling on 
millers and feed shippers May 2-3. 

Benjamin Stockman, general manager 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who is at 
the Arlington, Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
his honeymoon, does not expect to re- 
turn home for at least a month. 

Fenby Bausman, of New York City, 
export manager for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is in Minneapolis, visiting 
headquarters. Mr. Bausman is accom- 
panied. by Hill Charley, of the London 
importing firm of Ross T. Smyth & Co. 

The annual trade tour of the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association 
is scheduled for the week of May 21. 
Among those who have made reserva- 
tions for the trip are the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Regan Bros., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Petitions’ are being circulated in South 
Dakota by elevator and grain men for a 
referendum vote on the law passed by 
the last state legislature which provides 
that: elevators be compelled to serve as 
warehouses for the storage of grain, but 
that said grain cannot be sold without 


the elevator first obtaining the consent \ 


of the owners. 

The International Milling Co. expects 
to move its general offices from New 
Prague to Minneapolis in the near. fu- 
ture. Space has already been provided 
for in the Flour Exchange. H. F. 
Marsh, sales manager of. the company, 
has purchased a residence in Minneapolis 
on the Lake of the Isles Boulevard, at 
a cost of $30,000. 

E. S. Woodworth, president E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis, is at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which is in session this week in 
New York City. Mr. Woodworth is the 
Chamber of Commerce candidate for 
election as director to succeed Freder- 
ick .B. Wells, of Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
bimonthly méeting in Minneapolis, May 
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8. Among out-of-town members at the 
meeting were A. L. Goodman, Duluth, 
H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud, S. C. Eckenbeck, 
Appleton, George H. Ledbetter, Frank- 
lin, W. B. Windsor, Fergus ‘Falls, Ed- 
ward Racine, Cambridge, J. M. Nikolai, 
Madison, Hugo Linner, North Branch. 


Based on the close today (May 8), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.07 bu, No. 
1 northern $1.05; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.05, No. 1 northern $1.03; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 1 north- 
ern 90c. 

The Tenney Co, and J. H. Riheldaffer 
have opened an office at 82 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis, for merchandis- 
ing and exporting wheat and other 
grains. With the Tenney Co.’s_ well 
known reputation for service and Mr. 
Riheldaffer’s acquaintance and years of 
experience in buying and selling grain, 
they are well equipped for handling this 
line of business. 

James C. Andrews, of Minneapolis, re- 
ceiver for the Crescent Milling Co., Fair- 
fax, Minn., is cleaning up the affairs 
of the company preparatory to making 
his report to the court. Mr. Andrews 
has endeavored in every way to keep the 
brands and the name of the company 
before the trade; and will continue to 
do so until such time as the property 
can be sold or is otherwise disposed of. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week shipped two Carter 
disc separators to England, two to Switz- 
erland, five to Italy and two to France. 
They have also installed disc separators 
for the following: Royal Milling Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., Orleans (Neb.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Stanard Tilton Mill- 
ing Co. Alton, Ill., Russell (Kansas) 
Milling Co., Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, and Burley (Idaho) Flour 
Mills. 

The Minnesota Wheat Co-operative 
Marketing Association was organized 
last week at Thief River Falls, and has 
asked for a charter in the national wheat 
marketing society. J. B. Connor, of 
Thief River Falls, president of the Min- 
nesota association, is quoted as saying 
that farmers have already pledged them- 
selves to market 500,000 bus wheat with 
the association this year, and that this 
figure will probably be swelled to 10,- 
000,000 bus before harvest. 


The fourth annual report of the divi- 
sion of feed inspection of the Minnesota 
Dairy and Food Commission for the year 
1922 is now being distributed. H, A. 
Halvorson, the chemist in charge, calls 
the attention of manufacturers and job- 
bers to the definitions for standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings and red dog 
adopted by the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials. These are now officially 
in effect in Minnesota, and shippers and 
manufacturers of these products should 
label and guarantee them in accordance 
with the new definitions. During the 
year the department collected and ana- 
lyzed, both chemically and micrescopi- 
cally, 1,205 samples of feedingstuffs. 





ARMOUR TO ENLARGE ELEVATOR 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Armour Grain 
Co, announces that plans are about com- 
pleted for enlarging the unloading facili- 
ties of elevator A, located in the Santa 
Fe yards near Turner, Kansas. The ex- 
pansion will be from 125 to 300 cars 


‘ daily capacity. Work on the improve- 
"ments, 


which will cost approximately 
$600,000, will start immediately. The 
capacity of the elevator is about 5,- 
550,000 bus, the largest west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and one of the largest 
in the world. George E. Marcy is presi- 
dent of the company, and W. B. Lincoln 
is Kansas City manager. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





Bristol, Eng., is growing as a port of 
entry for cereal products. f the 
898,000 tons of flour and meal imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1922, 5.5 
per cent came in through the port of 
Bristol; 27.6 per cent of the barley, 10.7 
per cent of the corn, 12.7 per cent of 
the oats, and 8.1 per cent of the wheat 
imported into the British Isles likewise 
were imported through that port. In 
every case the per cent of the total im- 
ports is greater than pre-war, and also 
greater than in 1921. 
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Flour quotations followed the wheat 
market in its decline this week, the loss 
amounting to about 20c bbl, except for 
clear grades, scarcity of which caused 
their market to be affected but little. 
A break of $1.50@2 ton in millfeed late 
in the week was not generally reflected 
in quotations for flour. 

The lower prices brought some im- 
provement in sales, although the mar- 
ket was still termed quiet. None of the 
Kansas City mills reported a marked 
increase, but several of those in the in- 
terior Southwest sold over capacity. Or- 
ders came from scattered sources, and 
were not confined to any one class of 
trade, 

Shipping instructions were more active 
than recently. The output of Kansas 
City mills increased 4,700 bbls over the 
preceding week, 9,000 over the corre- 
sponding week of. last year, and 61,000 
over the corresponding week of 1921. 
Percentage of activity was three points 
higher than a week ago, four points less 
than a year ago, 40 points higher than 
two years ago, and 14 points above the 
10-year average for the period. One 
Kansas City plant was closed down, 
which affected the percentage adversely. 

A majority of southwestern mills lo- 
cated at points other than Kansas City 
reported that instructions were coming 
in somewhat better. Individually, this 
improvement was small, both in Kansas 
City and the interior and, consequently, 
its full benefits were not usually real- 
ized. The fact that it was general im- 
proved the tone of the market consid- 
erably. 

Export business was moderate, but the 
recent light mill operations and conse- 
quent small offerings of clear held prices 
firm. The fact that many mills are sold 
up on export grades through all of this 
month and part of June added to the 
strength of the export situation. In- 
quiries decreased from the moderate ac- 
tivity they showed a week ago, and most 
foreign offers received by mills were as 
much as 20c out of line. Mills with 
regular, established connections in the 
West Indies sold moderate quantities 
there. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat flour, short patent, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $6.30@6.60; 95 per 
cent, $5.75@6.10; straight, $5.40@5.80; 
first clear, $4.70@5; second clear, $4.15@ 
4.40; low grade, $3.40@4.10. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


April 29-May 5.. 132,900 101,743 76 
Previous week .. 132,900 97,084 73 
Y@Or AGO .....00- 114,900 92,837 80 
Two years ago .. 112,800 40,750 36 
Five-year average 55 
Ten-year average 62 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


April 29-May 5... 518,430 287,994 55 
Previous week ... 518,430 283,261 54 
Year ago ....... 480,210 267,241 53 
Two years ago... 439,530 207,164 47 
Five-year average 52 
Ten-year average 59 


Export popscents by reporting mills 
were 21,098 bbls this week, 22,991 last 


week, 10,479 a year ago and 15,259 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 13 fair and 53 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 29-May 56..........6. 38,956 82 
Previous week ........... 35,209 74 
ZORF OHO ccccccccvcveseese 23,911 50 
TWO Years ABO ...cesesesee 16,829 35 


MILLFEED 


After displaying continued strength 
the fore part of this week, bran prices 
declined about $2 ton on sales for 
prompt shipment, and shorts were down 
$1@1.50. Demand was not quite so brisk 
as recently, and the continuous gain in 
production the past several weeks made 
more offerings available. Gray shorts 
were especially neglected, and the de- 
mand for brown decreased sharply. 
While the principal interest in bran con- 
tinued to be in prompt shipment stuff, 
there was increased inquiry for deferred 
deliveries. Some sales of bran for all- 
May shipment were made at $25.50, a 
discount of about $1. June bran sold 
at $24, and July and August deliveries 
at $20@22. Only a few speculative 
trades were made for the three latter 
months. No trading was reported for 
deferred deliveries of shorts. Current 
quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$26@27; brown shorts, $30@30.50; gray 
shorts, $31.50@32. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour this week, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by about 
85 mills of the Southwest, represented 
38 per cent of capacity, compared with 
48 per cent the — week and 38 
per cent two weeks ago, ' 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per cwt: Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, via New Orleans 501,c; 
Glasgow, via New Orleans 521%4c May 
seaboard, via New York 57c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c May sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
481,c May seaboard; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 59c; Antwerp, 
via New York 58c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 4814,c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via New 
York 66c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
581,c, via New York 66c. 


STATE MILL FOR OKLAHOMA 


President Whitehurst, of the Okla- 
homa state board of agriculture, is 

uoted as authority for the statement 
that the Gresham mill, located at Guth- 
rie, will be operated by his board in con- 
nection with the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

The Gresham mill, formerly owned and 
operated by the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation, is a 1,200-bbl mill. Its fail- 
ure about a year ago carried with it a 
large Guthrie bank, the assets of which, 
under the state depositors’ guaranty law, 
became the property of the state. Since 
then efforts to dispose of the property 
have been unsuccessful, and there has 
recently been more or less talk of the 
state supervising its operation. 


MILLERS LEAVE MAY 14 


Definite arrangements have been com- 
pleted, by those in charge of the trip 
planned for southwestern millers to Gulf 
ports, for the party to leave Kansas 
City May 14. About 10 days will be 
required for the inspection of the sev- 
eral ports which will be visited. The 


party will travel on a special car, and 
the cost of railroad fares and Pullmans 
will be about $105 each. The following 
millers have made reservations so far, 
and several others are expected within 
the next week: 

H. D. Yoder and wife, Topeka Flour 
Mills Co; C. M. Jackman and wife, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; Fred Wolf and 
wife, Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan- 
sas; John E. Novak, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; L. A. Arneson, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City; O. F. 
Oleson, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; 
C. B. Warkentin, Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co; C. H. Searing, 
Arkansas City (Kansas) — Co; P. 

Baum, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; G. M. Bush, United 
States Shipping Board, Kansas City; 
David Sosland, The Southwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, and C. V. Topping, South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City. 


NOTES 


Deliveries of wheat on May contracts 
in Kansas City this week amounted to 
545,000 bus. 

Charles U. Connelly, Plansifter Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City, was in Kansas City 
part of this week. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, made a brief 
business trip to Chicago this week. 

Frank Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, Wichita, Kansas, spent sev- 
eral days this week in Kansas City. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, is on a 
trip to eastern and northern markets, 
and will be gone about a week. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, left 
early this week for a 10-day trip to mar- 
kets in central and eastern states. 

Charles L. Roos, manager Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, and 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
visited in Kansas City most of this week. 

F, H. Strickland, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City, was in Alton, IIl., this 
week, inspecting installation of machin- 
ery recently sold by him to the Sparks 
Milling Co. 

Murray Guthrie, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, who is touring the 
country in the interests of the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign, was in Kansas 
City last week end. 

B. C. Ricketts, formerly Indiana state 
representative for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has arrived in 
Kansas City to assume his duties as ter- 
ritorial sales manager. 

Marion B. Sharp, of the milling wheat 
department of the Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., has been elected to membership in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade on 
transfer from E. S. Thresher. Consid- 
eration, $8,500. 

J. H. Compton, for the past year con- 
nected with The Reserve Inc., Kansas 
City, has resigned, to return to the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., which he represented in 
Kansas for several years. He will be 
connected with the Bemis St. Louis of- 
fice. 

Total clearances of wheat through the 
port of Galveston during April were 
1,246,000 bus, compared with 644,000 in 
April, 1922. Total clearances since = 


1, 1922, are 15,404,693 bus, compared with | 


41,155 in the same period of the previous 
season. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, returned this week 
from a southern trip, in which he at- 
tended the Texas Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry meeting at San Antonio, 
and the annual convention of the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association at Atlanta, Ga. 


W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, attended 
the Southern Bakers’ Association con- 
vention in Atlanta, Ga., this week. He 
was present at a conference of southern 
salesmen of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
held in Atlanta following the conven- 
tion, and spent most of the week there. 


John B. Nicholson, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, returned this week 
from a five weeks’ trip to eastern mar- 
kets. He was present at the annual 
convention of the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation at Atlanta, Ga., last week. 
Thad L. Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., also attended the bakers’ meet- 
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ing, and will visit in New York a week 
before returning. 

C. A. Hiebert, of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, here to- 
day on his way home from a fortnight 
in the East, says that, while flour de- 
mand is generally quiet, conditions there 
are not nearly so bad as told of in 
gloomy gossip. He believes, however, 
that not much more flour will be taken 
on this crop. There is, he says, much 
interest in the new crop situation in the 
Southwest. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade this week voted favorably on 
amendments to the rules so that they 
will conform to provisions of the grain 
futures act. A penalty of suspension 
is stag for failure of any member 
to keep and file records required by the 
act; for disseminating any false or mis- 
leading information concerning markets 
or crops; and for attempting to manipu- 
late prices or corner any commodity. 
Designation of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade as a contract market by the 
Secretary of Agriculture is expected 
next week, 

Kansas had more rain during April 
than in the previous four months com- 
bined. Moisture falling the last five 
days of the month broke the most se- 
vere drouth the western counties have 
experienced in many years. Practically 
the only dry spot left in the state when 
the month closed was in a few extreme 
southwestern counties. The average fall 
of moisture over the eastern third was 
2.73 inches, the middle third 2.59, the 
western third 2.183, and for the entire 
state 2.48 inches. This is slightly below 
normal, and is only half the quantity 
that fell during April last year. 





SALINA 
Flour demand shows very slight im- 
provement. Considerable inquiry has 


been received from bakers, but in some 
cases the price offered by them repre- 
sented only actual cost. Shipping di- 
rections for most mills have been a lit- 
tle better. Export demand has im- 
proved considerably, some sales having 
been worked by local mills. Quotations, 
basis 98’s, cotton, Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.60@7.10 bbl; standard patent, 
$6.30@6.70; straight grade, $6.20@6.60. 

Wheat movement in the interior, be- 
cause of muddy roads, is very light. 
Prices at country stations average about 
$1 bu. 

Demand for millfeed remains brisk. 
Feed prices show no sign of weakening. 
Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, 
is quoted: bran, $1.40 per cwt; gray 
shorts, $1.65; mill-run, $1.50. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
April 29-May 5 ......se.ee0e 24,772 53 
Previous week ......++s+08 24,444 53 
ZOOP ABO occcccscccccecens 26,608 68 


Grain inspections at the Salina branch 
of the state grain inspection bureau for 
the week ending May 3: wheat, 84 cars; 
corn, 4; Kafir, 2; oats, 1. 


NOTES 


The grain men of Salina have organ- 
ized a baseball team, and will play in 
the city league once a week, 

George Freeman, president Freeman- 
Faith Grain Co., is seriously ill in a hos- 
pital at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Ten carloads of threshers delivered in 
this territory in the past 30 days indi- 
cate prospects for a big harvest. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. is run- 
ning its A mill, the largest unit of the 
plant, full time; also the C mill at Ells- 
worth, 

Spencer Bartlett, formerly of the 
Bartlett Grain Co., is now engaged in 
the manufacture of work clothing in 
Kansas City. 

H. T. Graves has resigned as man- 
ager of the Salina office of the John 
Hayes Grain Co. and has been succeeded 
by Jeff Langford, of Wichita. 

Samuel Simpson, formerly manager of 
the Brookville, Kansas, farmers’ eleva- 
tor, is now serving in the same capacity 
as manager at Wakefield, Kansas. 

Oscar W. Wasmer, general manager 
Concordia Milling Co., with Mrs. Was- 
mer, was the victim of a holdup recently. 
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They were robbed of $8,000 worth of 
jewelry, together with considerable cash. 


Fire destroyed the Derby elevator, 
Norton, Kansas, with all its contents, on 
April 30, The loss, amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, was partly covered 
by insurance. The elevator will be re- 
built immediately. 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
spent May 3 in Wichita representing the 
Salina Chamber of Commerce in an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing 
on a proposed increase of certain rates 
to the West. 


J. S. Hargett, secretary and general 
manager Robinson Milling Co. and 
Jesse B. Smith, general manager Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., have been 
elected representatives of the Salina 
Lions’ Club to the district meeting at 
Emporia, May 10. 

Recently four students of the milling 
engineering class of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Charles Larabee, 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Edward Kelley, of the 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Wichita, F. F. 
Kimball, Kansas City, Kansas, and ‘Theo- 
dore Hogan, visited the Salina mills on 
an educational inspection tour. 


At the opening game of the Salina 
Millers, a southwestern baseball league, 
May 4, Mayor. J. S. Hargett, of the 
Robinson Milling Co., and Louis Gott- 
schick, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, officiated as honorary pitcher and 
catcher, respectively, for the Salina team. 
The Millers owe their name to Salina’s 
prestige as a milling center. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxita.—Wheat buy- 
ing by Oklahoma and Texas millers in 
Oklahoma markets during the week end- 
ing \May 5 corresponded to the slow 
movement of flour, a movement charac- 
teristic of the nearing of the end of the 
season and reflective of a continuation 
of slow business generally over this ter- 
ritory. Texas mills the week previous 
were active in the market, some of them 
buying stocks to last through the sea- 
son. Their withdrawal in the previous 
week probably was due in part to the 
state of the market. Dealers believe 
that elevator stocks in the two states are 
practically sufficient, with a little cur- 
rent buying added, to run through the 
season. 

Flour prices were unchanged, hard 
wheat patent selling up to $6.80 and 
soft wheat short patent up to $7. Quo- 
tations of $7.20 on the latter were scat- 
tered during the previous week, Corn 
chops were quoted up to $2.10 per cwt, 
but the prevailing price appeared to be 
$2. 

NOTES : 

The Leger Mill Co., Altus, Okla., has 
renewed its charter as a corporation. 
The capital stock is $25,000, and the in- 
corporators are C. M. Jackman, of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and A. H. and A. M. Jack- 
man, of Altus. 

E. E. Bewley and Jule G. Smith, of 
Fort Worth, were among Texas men 
who represented the milling and grain 
industry at the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
New York City. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Texas legislature providing for a tax 
of 20c bu on grain and 50c bale on cot- 
ton involved in future contracts affect- 
ing these commodities. The author esti- 
mated that $10,000,000 revenue would be 
derived by the state in 1923 from these 
taxes, 

If a programme presented to the Texas 
legislature, providing for consolidation 
of several departments of the state gov- 
ernment in an industrial and conserva- 
tion group, is put through, the depart- 
ment of warehouses and markets, in- 
cluding weights and measures, will be 
abolished. A bill to this end has been 
introduced. 

Roscoe Grimm, who for two years has 
been manager of the Farmers’ Federa- 
tion at Cherokee, Okla. has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the grain de- 
partment of the Cherokee mills, effective 
May 15. He will be succeeded as fed- 
eration manager by Orville Pfeifer, for- 
merly manager of an elevator at Inger- 
soll, Okla. 
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By mutual consent, E. R. Humphrey, 
general manager Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Amarillo, Texas, and W. A. 
Barlowe, assistant general manager 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., have 
exchanged places. Mr. Humphrey for- 
merly was an official of the local com- 
pany. Mr. Barlowe came here a few 
months ago from the Houston (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. T. C, Thatcher, 
general manager of the company, an- 
nounces that D. A. Willbern, formerly 
foreign sales manager of the Houston 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., has suc- 
ceeded V. E. Penniwell as foreign sales 
manager of the local company. 


WICHITA 


A lifeless cash wheat market and a less 
urgent demand for flour, according to 
local millers, is the reason assigned for 
some of the Wichita mills operating at 
half capacity during the week ending 
May 5. Inquiry for spot export wheat 
has been sharp and very little has been 
offered, with a resulting premium the 
highest of several months being paid. 

The flour market for the week was 
slow and unchanged. Quotations, Mis- 
souri River basis, cotton 98’s: hard win- 
ter wheat short patents, $6.70@7 bbl; 
straights, $6.20@6.50; first clear, $5.50; 
low grade $4.50. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
satisfactory. Prices: bran, per cwt, 
$1.45@1.50; mill-run, $1.60; gray shorts, 
$1.75. 

The call for mixed cars of flour is still 
good. Carload wheat, on a Kansas City 
basis, is quoted at $1.25 bu; wagon 
wheat, basis No. 1 hard $1.10, basis No. 
2 hard $1.08, basis No. 3 $1.06. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
, Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


April 29-May 5.... 64,620 32,842 50 

Previous week ..... 64,620 33,676 52 

ZOO? GOD oc cccevces 64,620 23,762 36 

Two years ago .... 39,420 20,930 53 
NOTES 


O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., went to New Orleans, May 
1, expecting to be away 10 days. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., attended the bakers’ 
convention in Atlanta, and is now mak- 
ing a trip through the East. 

B. C. Underhill, western representa- 
tive Kansas Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip to California and through 
the West. He reports that most of the 
big trade is well booked and using north- 
western Pacific Coast flour in preference 
to Kansas flour. Mr. Underhill was 
away a month. 

The West Side Mills Co., Wichita, has 
purchased the Hess feed store, Hutch- 
inson, and will operate it as a branch 
store. F. H. and Verne H. Kellogg, 
owners of the West Side mills, are also 
the owners of the Kellogg Bros. Feed 
Co., Wichita, and are distributors of 
Purina chows in Sedgwick and Reno 
counties. 

The Williamson Grain Co., Wichita, 
has suspended business. An announce- 
ment to this effect, signed by H. J 
Williamson, followed the discovery of 
irregularities in bills of lading involving 
a visible loss of about $6,000. Alva B. 
Schaefer, manager, is said to have dis- 
appeared. Accountants will start a com- 
plete audit of the company’s accounts at 
once. 

W. W. Fulkerson, traffic manager for 
the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, 
tendered his resignation at a called meet- 
ing of the executive board on May 2. 
The resignation is said to be the out- 
come of an investigation made by the 
association into reported irregularities in 
the accounts of the Farmers’ Grain & 
Supply Co., of Maize. Mr. Fulkerson 
has been employed by the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association since Jan. 1. 

The local finance committee of the In- 
ternational Wheat Show, which is to be 
held in Wichita during September, has 
set the guaranty fund to assure the 
show at $80,000: Last year it was 
$50,000, putes by a small group. The 
plan for this year is to procure the 
pledges from a large number of business 
men in order to distribute the burden 
over a greater number. However, the 


committee believes that the 1923 show 
can be made self-supporting. Wichita 
business men have pledged $15,000. 

The Kansas Wheat. Growers’ Associa- 
tion has signed a lease on a 25,000-bu 
government bonded elevator to be built 
at Sedgwick, 18 miles north of Wichita, 
by J. S. and Lyle Congdon, of that place, 
it is announced by L. L. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the association. Work on the 
elevator will start immediately. The 
cost of construction is placed at $15,000. 
The Sedgwick district, it is said, has an 
unusually large membership in the grow- 
ers’ association. More than 150,000 bus 
grain from that district were handled by 
the association last year. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—Quietness continues to 
feature the flour trade. Very little new 
business has developed, and some of the 
larger mills are running only part time. 
Shipping directions have been coming in 
quite satisfactorily. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket continues extremely light, but enough 
good milling wheat is arriving to supply 
the demand. The dark hard winters con- 
tinue to command a premium of 6@8c 
over the ordinary winters. 

There is an excellent demand for 
feeds. Omaha mills and jobbers are 
selling their products in carload lots at 
the following prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran 
(for immediate delivery) $29; brown 
shorts, $30; gray shorts, $32; middlings, 
$33; red dog, $34.50; alfalfa meal, 
choice $28.50, No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 $24.50; 
linseed meal, $48.60; cottonseed meal, 43 
per cent, $52.50; hominy feed, white, 


‘ OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
April 29-May 5..... 23,100 12,448 53 
Previous week ..... 23,100 16,402 71 
ZEA BHO oecccccrer 18,900 15,460 81 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 16,205 67 


Leicn Leste. 


COLORADO 

There was only a fair amount of ac- 
tivity in the flour business in Colorado 
during the week ending May 5. The 
tone of the wheat market has given buy- 
ers no incentive to increase their baa. 
ings, but shipping directions are arriv- 
ing in sufficient volume to keep mills 
operating half to two thirds time. 

There are no changes in flour prices, 
which are as follows, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent 
$5.90@6, self-rising flour $6.90@7, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment, 

With no evidence of a surplus in the 
bran supply, mills are able to dispose 
of their output at steady prices and in 
some instances are sold ahead for a week 
or two. Bran is bringing $36 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $38, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. White bran, 10c per cwt 
more. 

NOTES 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
has purchased grain elevators at Iliff 
and Dover, Colo. 

The Denver Grain Exchange is plan- 
ning to enlarge its grain inspection de- 
partment on account of. the increasingly 
large business being handled in the Den- 
ver market. Receipts during April were 
heavy. 

On April 29, fire in the warehouse of 
the Ayres Mercantile Co., Denver, prac- 
tically destroyed the building and _ its 
contents which consisted of hay, sacked 
grain and feed. The loss is estimated 
at $25,000, fully covered by insurance. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS’ PROGRAMME 

Details of the programme for the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers to be held in Chica 
June 4-9, have been announced by the 
secretary. On the opening day there 
will be registration and a meeting of the 
executive committee, followed by an in- 
spection of flour mills, feed mills and 
grain elevators, and other points of in- 
terest in Chicago. Headquarters will be 
in the Sherman Hotel. 

On Tuesday, June 5, beginning at 9 
a.m., there will be an address by Louis 
R. Henkle, president, Lawrenceburg, 
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Ind.; report of the treasurer, W. C. 
Dunn, Independence, Mo; report of the 
secretary, M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, 
Mo; address on “Wheat Problems,” by 
Professor L. A. Fitz, research depart- 
ment of the Fleischmann Laboratories, 
New York; address on “Tempering 
Wheat for Milling.” by A. W. Spehr, 
superintendent St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co. The question committee comprises 
A. S. Craik, superintendent Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., Charles E. Oliver, 
milling engineer, La: Porte, Ind., Louis 
Gottschick, vice president H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills, Salina, Kansas, and O. J. 
Fisher, superintendent Model Flour 
Mills, Greeley, Colo. 

Wednesday, June 6, will be devoted to 
an executive session, to which admittance 
will be only by card of membership in 
the Association of Operative Millers and 
in the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, which will be in session in Chi- 
cago at that time. There will be elec- 
tion of officers and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Edgar S. Miller, 
superintendent Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co., will deliver an address on 
“Humidity,” with particular attention to 
the effects of moisture and temperature 
on milling stocks. M. E. Shulz, chief 
chemist of the Weber Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration and member of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, Salina, 
Kansas, will talk on “Chemistry as Ap- 
plied to Milling.” 

The question committee comprises 
Henry Vilm, superintendent Southwest- 
ern Milling Co. Ine, Kansas City, 
Mo., James E. Nichols, superintendent 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., J. 
W. Cornish, superintendent James Goldie 
Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., and C. A. Whit- 
taker, superintendent Reichert Milling 
Co., Freeburg, Ill. There will be mes- 
sages from the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and from the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. A joint ban- 
quet of the operative millers and cereal 
chemists will be held in the evening at 
the Sherman Hotel. 

On Thursday, June 7, there will be an 
open session, beginning at 9 a.m., with 
talks by Alex Gillespie, superintendent 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, IIl., 
on “Breaking,” and by Frank A. Madge, 
superintendent Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., on “Purification.” The question 
committee for this session comprises 
Major S. Howe, superintendent Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
C. E. Merilees, superintendent Hunt 
Bros., Ltd., London, Ont., F. W. Mann, 
superintendent Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Frank J. 
Betten, superintendent Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Lebanon, III. 

At Friday’s session, officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee will be 
installed. John R. Thomas, superin- 
tendent Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va., 
will talk on “Middlings Reduction,” and 
Ed C. Veeck, superintendent Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., will 
deliver an address on “Bolting.” The 
question committee consists of L. Z. 
Frederick, superintendent Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas, M. W. Coulson, su- 
perintendent George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, George W. Berry, super- 
intendent Ashboro (N. C.) Roller Mills, 
and Warren M. Trimble, superintendent 
with Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Saturday, June 9, the closing day, will 
be devoted to visiting mills and sight- 
seeing, and to a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. 





CHEMICALLY PURE SALT 

The Worcester Salt Co., New York City, 
announces that it has a method for turn- 
ing out chemically pure salt. “In 1887,” 
states the company, “Joseph M. Duncan 
revolutionized the manufacture of salt on 
a commercial scale. The salt made by the 
new process was far superior to any 
other salt on the market and made an in- 
stantaneous success under the brand 
‘Worcester.’ Chemically pure salt has 
been on the market for years, but it has 
been made in comparatively small quanti- 
ties in laboratories and sold for about 30c 
per lb. The Worcester. Salt Co.’s new 
method, however, while rivaling the re- 
sults obtained in the laboratory, does the 
job on such a large scale as to permit it 
to market under the Worcester brand a 
salt virtually chemically pure at prices 
little more than charged for just ordinary 
salt. 
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The flour market was dull the past 
week, and the weakness in the wheat 
market did not help to make conditions 
any better. Buyers were just getting 
to the point where they were beginning 
to have a little confidence in the market, 
and if the strength had continued many 
felt there would have been some activity 
displayed. As it was, the break came 
at an inopportune time, and buyers are 
now even looking for further reductions, 

Most of the larger mills are holding 
their prices at firm levels, and do not 
seem to be so willing as heretofore to 
sacrifice values to get business. Of 
course there is still a wide range in 
prices, but this is due mainly to the low 
offers being put out by smaller mills 
which have surplus lots of flour on hand. 
Regardless of prices quoted, the trade 
is not in a buying mood, and mainly is 
confining purchases to near-by needs. A 
few have bought flour for 30- to 60-day 
shipment, but as a rule these purchases 
were small in vcelume. 

Northwestern mill representatives re- 
port scattered sales of patent flours, but 
the best demand has been for clears. 
The better grades are rather scarce, and 
domestic demand has been fairly good 
of late. Several fair-sized lots were 
disposed of, during the week, of both 
first and second clears for export. One 
sale of 3,000 sacks was reported to go 
to the Levant, and another of 1,000 bbls 
for shipment to Holland. Representa- 
tives of northwestern mills report a 
slight slackening up in_ specifications. 
They are still able to get directions, but 
it takes considerable hard work to in- 
duce buyers to order out flour. 

Hard winter wheat flours were also 
rather quiet, although there was some 
buying reported by a few of the large 
baking concerns and jobbers. No round 
lots were taken, but the business was 
very welcome and of fair volume. The 
big bakers, as a rule, are pretty well sup- 
plied with flour, but bey apparently 
figured that the prices quoted were at- 
tractive enough to make room for more. 

In some quarters it is reported that 
there has been more activity in soft 
winters than in hard wheat flours dur- 
ing the past two weeks by cake bakers, 
who are enjoying a good demand for 
their sweet goods. Cracker bakers are 
not taking on much flour at present, be- 
ing desirous of reducing their stocks be- 
fore making additional purchases. They 
are, however, picking up all bargains on 
offer. 

Rye flour is quiet and featureless, al- 
though some sales were reported this 
week to jobbers. Business, however, is 
confined to small purchases, with most 
bakers having sufficient supplies on hand 
to carry them along. The local rye flour 
production totaled 4,000 bbls. White rye 
is quoted at $4.40@4.70 bbl; medium, 
$4.10@4.30; dark, $3.50@3.75. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.60@7.10 
bbl, standard patent $6.30@6.75, first 
clear $5.20@5.75, second clear $3.60@ 
4.20; hard winter short patent $6@6.60, 
95 per cent patent $5.40@6, straight 
$5.10@5.40, first clear $4.70@5.10; soft 
winter short patent $6.10@6.30, straight 
$5.75@6, first clear $5@5.15. 


MILLFEED 


A continued good demand for transit 
and quick shipment feed, with light of- 
ferings, maintained prices at unchanged 
firm p toy There has been a fairly 
brisk call for feed for quick shipment, 
and little difficulty was experienced in 


disposing of the moderate supplies. Mix- 
ers came in the market the first of the 
week and covered their needs of bran 
and midds, but are now holding off 
again. 


Jobbers report a little softening in’ 


bran the past few days. Offerings are 
more free, and demand just at present 
is falling off. Standard middlings, how- 
ever, are rather scarce, and prices are 
higher. Heavy feeds are also strong 
and in fairly good demand. 

The trade, as a whole, has no confi- 
dence in the present strength in the mar- 
ket, and for that reason is not taking 
on more than requirements. Little in- 
terest is being displayed in deferred de- 
livery, and transactions in feed for ship- 
ment later than May are negligible. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30.50@31.65 
ton, hard winter bran $31@31.50, soft 
winter bran $31.50@32, standard mid- 
dlings $31@32, flour middlings $33.50 
@34, red dog $35.65@38. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

April 29-May 5..... 40,000 20,000 50 
Previous week ..... 40,000 20,000 50 
VOOP BBO ccccscece 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 17,259 64 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was somewhat 
more active the past week, and premiums 
were firm, compared with the futures. 
Receipts were fair, but a good share of 
them applied on old contracts, so actual 
offerings were light. Red winters espe- 
cially were in light supply, with receipts 
averaging only one or two cars a day. 
Holders had no difficulty in disposing, of 
red wheat to mills. 

Hard winter wheat premiums firmer, 
and show a gain of %4,@j\%c for the 
week, Millers were fair buyers, and 
readily absorbed spot receipts. Eleva- 
tors were also in the market, but not to 
the extent they were in previous weeks. 
Springs were practically unchanged. 
Receipts continue light, and demand 
nominal. Receipts of all wheat totaled 
177 cars, compared with 842 a year ago. 
Sales for shipment were 50,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 10@12c 
over May, No. 2 red 9@12c over, No. 3 
red 5@10c over; No. 1 hard 2@2t,%c 
over, No. 2 hard 114@2c over, No. 3 
hard May price to 1c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 5@12c over, No, 2 dark 3@9c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 5c 
over, No. 2 northern 2c over to 4c under. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The strength in prices has checked 
business somewhat, and demand is not 
so brisk as in previous weeks. Mills, 
however, are enjoying a fairly active 
trade, and buyers continue to take on 
near-by requirements. The trade is not 
contracting ahead, having little confi- 
dence in the strong market, but prefers 
to buy in smaller quantities and at fre- 
quent intervals. Export business is neg- 
ligible, and but few inquiries are being 
received from abroad. Generally, bids 
are fully 50c out of line, and mills are 
giving these scant attention. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.10 per cwt, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.921,,@2.05, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.921,,@2.05, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.9214@2.10, oatmeal $2.85 jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.571,, per 90-lb sack. 

PLANS FOR OPERATIVE’S MEETING 

Entertainment and reception commit- 
tees have been appointed by the Chi- 
cago trade to take care of the visiting 
operative millers and families during the 
convention to be held in Chicago, June 
4-9. The committees are particularly 
making plans to entertain the ladies 
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with automobile rides, luncheons, theatre 
parties and visits to points of interest 
in the city. 

John E. Bacon is general chairman, 
and Charles M. Yager secretary and 
treasurer; entertainment committee, J. 
H. Welcome, chairman, C. M. Partridge, 
F. S. Merkle, L. Kearns, S. O. Werner, 
E. M. Paget, E. H. Mathews, W. G. 
Andres; theatre committee, O. H. 
Rasche, chairman, William Watson, Roy 
H. Falks, L. Raithel, T. M. Van Horn, 
Eugene Arms, H. H. Mitchell, William 
G. Clark; reception committee, F.. H. 
Morley, chairman, Roy H. Faulk, W. 
Williams, W. H. Kent, A. H. Mitchell, 
J. C. Adderly, G. H. Henderson, A. S. 
Purves, J. A. McGee, A. O. McPherson, 
E. E. Murphy, E. H. Sherwood, W. Wat- 
son, N. C. Evans, J. E. Donavon, F. W. 
Colquhoun, Charles D. Sutton, Charles 
Clay, J. T. Caldwell, W. G. Andres, and 
G. E. Golder. 

In the May 2 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller it was incorrectly reported that 
the annual banquet will be provided those 
attending, without charge. It has long 
been the custom and practice of this as- 
sociation that those who attend the ban- 
quets purchase their own tickets. The 
Association of Operative Millers never 
asks mill owners or supply houses to 
contribute, but generally certain commit- 
tees in the various cities take it upon 
themselves to provide for entertainment 
features at the conventions. This is be- 
ing done in Chicago. 


DEATH OF JOHN T. CANVIN 


John Thomas Canvin, official flour in- 
spector of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died on May 4, aged 64 years. He had 
been troubled with severe pains in the 
back of the head for some time, and on 
May 2 a severe attack resulted in his 
being taken to the Ravenswood Hos- 
pital, where his death occurred. The 
cause was said to be Bright’s disease. 

Mr. Canvin was stricken with pneu- 
monia last December, but previous to 
that time had always enjoyed excellent 
health. He apparently never fully re- 
covered from the attack of pneumonia, 
and since then has suffered with the 
pains in his head. His death came as 
a great shock to his many friends in the 
flour and milling trades, he being well 
known in all parts of the country. 

Deceased was born in England in 1859, 
and came to this country as a boy. He 
had been connected with the inspection 
department since 1880 and, starting in 
at the bottom, eventually succeeded R. 
W. Rathborne as chief inspector, which 
position he held for 18 years. Mr. Can- 
vin’s record as chief inspector was an 
enviable one, and during his ag years 
of service he was noted for the honesty 
of all his decisions. Complaints were 
nearly unheard of. 

Mr. Canvin also served as inspector 
for the government, inspecting samples 
submitted in connection with purchases 
through the quartermaster’s department 
in this city. He had been a member of 
the Chicago Flour Club for many years, 
was a regular attendant at the meetings, 
and always took an active interest in 
the affairs of that organization. 

He is survived by the widow, four 
daughters and one son. Funeral services 
were held May 9 from Rosehill Ceme- 
tery Chapel. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

There is only a limited demand. Mills 
are holding prices firm, in spite of the 
fact that they are operating at good 
capacity, demand being quiet. Oil meal 
is held on a basis of $43.50@44 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, for 32 per cent. 


NOTES 


Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., is in northern Michigan this 
week. 


E. S. Wagner, sales manager Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, called 
at this office on May 1. 

Fred O. Shane, of The Reserve Inc., 
Kansas City, was in this market for sev- 
eral days the past week. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., millfeed, Kansas City, 
called at this office on May 4. 

J. Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., was in Chicago several 
days this week, calling on the trade. 

R. W. Goodell, president King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
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recently on his way back from an east- 
ern trip. 

A. J. Fisher, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., stopped off in Chicago early 
in the week en route back to the mill. 

Ashby Miller, of the Washburn-Crosb 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chicago of- 
fice of his company this week, while on 
his way east. 

Mrs. Florence Margaret Judson Cot- 
trell, wife of Amos L. Cottrell, whole- 
sale feed dealer, Elgin, Ill., died April 26, 
after an illness of 18 months. 

The Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
Mill Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has made ar- 
rangements with James P. Curry & Co. 
to handle its account in Chicago. 

P. M. Marshall, vice president Mills of 
Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor at the Chicago office of his 
company, on his return from an eastern 
trip. 

E. C. Best, traffic manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and R. F. Baus- 
man, export manager at New York City, 
visited the company’s Chicago office dur- 
ing the week. 

A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., was in this market several days 
during the week, and left on May 4 
for Minneapolis. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight houses, mills and freight yards, 
Chicago, on April 1, were 32,500 bbis, 
compared with 30,000 on April 1, and 
34,700 on May 1, 1922. 

F. W. Martin, of the Hays Grain & 
Commission Co. of Illinois, millfeed, Chi- 
cago, spent the past week at Hot 
Springs, Ark., attending the meeting of 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers. 


The next meeting of the Flour Job- 
bers’ Exchange of Chicago will be held 
on May 24 at the University Club. C. 
C. Anthon, Chicago manager Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., is president of the 
exchange. 


Five steamers left South Chicago on 
April 30 with grain for eastern lake 
ports, which marked the official opening 
of navigation. ‘The boats carried ap- 
proximately 1,120,000 bus corn, 180,000 
bus oats and 60,000 bus rye. 


S. W. Rider, assistant sales manager 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off at Chicago several days this 
week, calling on the trade. He was on 
his way back to the mill from a three 
weeks’ trip through the central states 
and the South, 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was at Louisville, Ky., 
on May 1 to attend the meeting of the 
committee on uniform feed labels. This 
committee was appointed by the Associ- 
ation of Feed Control Officials, of which 
Mr. Husband is a member. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 1,583,000 bus corn, of which 
1,074,000 went to Buffalo, 58,000 to Og- 
densburg, 219,000 to Depot Harbor, and 
222,000 to Collingwood; 9,000 bus wheat, 
of which 8,000 went to Buffalo, and 1,000 
to Erie; 168,000 bus oats to Buffalo; 
245,000 bus rye to Buffalo. 


A. F. Anglemeyer, export manager 
Eagle Roller. Mill Co., called at this 
office on April 30. He was returning 
from an extensive trip to Cuba, and re- 
ported that conditions there were much 
improved. This was the first time in 
several years, Mr. Anglemeyer stated, 
that the Cuban planters have had money 
to spend. 


The J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, 
mixed feed manufacturer and feed job- 
ber, has opened a future trading de- 
partment at 339 Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing. This company has operated a cash 
grain department for many years, but 
has never before engaged in future trad- 
ing. The new department will be in 
charge of Royal W. Bell. 


H. W. Séderman, Jr., of Upsala Ang- 
qvarns Aktiebolag, Upsala, Sweden, ac- 
companied by his wife, spent several 
days in eo the past week. Mr. 
Soderman has been in this country for 
some months, and intends to remain here 
for another five or six, studying Ameri- 
can milling methods. He left on May 
2 for Minneapolis, and intends to inspect 
a number of the large mills in the North- 
west. 
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WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Lower prices 


brought out additional business for lo- 
cal mills during the week of April 29- 
May 5, but trade continued disappoint- 
ing, especially in view of the fact that 
costs were on the decline. Probably the 
most encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion was that some buyers were dis- 
posed to contract 60 days ahead, al- 
though the majority of sales were for 
prompt or near-by shipment. It has 
been several weeks since customers were 
in the market for more than bare neces- 
sities. 

The declining trend of the market 
made it less difficult to interest buyers 
in taking out flour, and shipping direc- 
tions came more freely, although the in- 
crease was due more to the need of feed 
than of flour. Operations of local mills 
showed an increase, alhough ranging 
only about 35 per cent of capacity. A 
great deal of flour purchased last fall 
for spring shipment is still on mill books. 

Prices on family patent were reduced 
20@25c bbl within the week, and straight 
is 15@20c bbl lower. At the close, on 
May 5, fancy brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $7.20@7.65 
bbl, and straight at $6.60@6.95, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The call for fancy clears has improved, 
with prices about stationary. Low grade 
is hard to sell, and in many instances 
mills are running it into the red dog 
stream because of the relatively better 
demand for quick shipment feed and 
the high prices it commands. Offers for 
all grades of clear flour are coming 
freely, but they are naming prices that 
are not acceptable to millers. First clear 
was nominally quoted at $5.50@5.65 bbl, 
and second at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, , 

The greater decline in winter wheat as 
compared with spring caused a sharper 
decline in Kansas flour, widening the 
spread between winter and spring. At 
the close, on May 5, fancy brands of 
hard winter patent were quoted at $6.65 
@7.05, and straight at $6.20@6.60, in 
98-lb cottons, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


April 29-May 5..... 16,00 


Previous week ..... 16,000 2,000 13 
Last year ......... 16,000 4,000 25 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,826 29 
Three years ago.... 24,000 14,500 60 
Four years ago .... 18,000 11,960 66 
Five years ago ..... 16,000 10,100 63 


The flour movement at Milwaukee dur- 
ing the current week showed an increase 
in shipments, but a decrease in receipts, 
over last year. Shipments were 13,020 
bbls, compared with 9,500 last week and 
8,380 last year; receipts were 17,150 bbls, 
against 15,050 last week and 18,550 last 
year, 

MILLFEED 

Sentiment concerning millfeed prices 
is rather conflicting. Local mills are 
sold up and have little if any to offer 
until after June 1, but the call for June 
shipment is negligible. So far as prompt 
feed is Sade. ov there is an active de- 


mand and the available supply is quickly 
snapped up. 

Prices are nominally unchanged, but it 
is said that concessions have been made 





from listed quotations because the call 
is not so pressing as it was during most 
of April and the early part of May. 
Oat feed has advanced 50c ton, and glu- 
ten feed is up $1@1.50, with offers lim- 
ited to stuff for June-July shipment. 
Mills quote bran at $30.50@31 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $80@31, flour middlings 
$32.50@33.50, red dog $35@36, and rye 
middlings $29.50@30, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. Shipments of 
millfeed from Milwaukee in the week 
ended May 5 were 8,142 tons, compared 
with 5,148 last week and 5,498 last year; 
receipts were nothing, same as last week, 
and compared with 2,510 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


Some improvement is noticeable in the 
demand for rye flour, although the larger 
buyers are still out of the market for 
all practical purposes, as there is no dis- 
position to meet asking prices. Offers 
from foreign buyers or representatives 
in the eastern markets are so low that 
they receive little attention. Domestic 
call, outside of the wholesale bakeries, is 
flat, unless concessions are made. 

Prices are easy and 20@25c lower, the 
heaviest reduction being in pure white. 
At the close, on May 5, fancy white pat- 
ent was quoted at $5.20@5.35_ bbl, 
straight at $4.75@4.90, pure dark at 
$4.05@4.55, and ordinary dark at $3.65 
@4.05, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has taken action whereby it will be privi- 
leged to maintain its present position as 
a contract market under the provisions 
of the grain futures act. 


Cash corn is now selling at 2@38c bu 
higher than rye, so that the price of 
corn goods, while being held to un- 
changed levels, is still far above the 
views of buyers. As a result, business 
in cereals is very dull, and operations 
of local corn mills are sustained largely 
by the call for feed. There is no ex- 
port demand to speak of. At the close, 
on May 5, corn flour was quoted at 
$2.05@2.10, corn meal at $2@2.05, and 
corn grits at $2.05@2.10, in 100-lb sacks. 


Eitaro Wago, president Nitto Ice Mfg. 
Co., Tokyo, Japan, who spent several 
days in Milwaukee recently inspecting 
developments in the design and manu- 
facture of artificial ice and refrigerat- 
ing machinery, in an interview declared 
that the people of Japan are gradually 
abandoning rice as a principal article of 
diet in favor of milled cereals. His 
views confirm the experience of concerns 
such as the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
which is selling considerable flour mill 
machinery and equipment to Japanese 
concerns. 


Milwaukee elevators are finally gaining 
relief by reason of the opening of navi- 
gation, which this year has been delayed 
approximately a month. On May 3, Il 
bulk freighters arrived in this port, and 
most of them loaded grain for the re- 
turn cargo to lower lake ports. More 
than 30 freighters are on their way to 
Milwaukee from Lake Erie with coal, 
and most of them will be available for 
grain ey because the passage 
through the Soo Canal to Duluth-Supe- 
rior is not yet free. The first cargo of 
grain from Milwaukee elevators this sea- 
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son was one of corn taken by the Wil- 
bert L. Smith for Buffalo on May 2. 

Walter J. Fitzgerald, 85 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, one of the leadin 
vessel agents of the port, has announce 
that the Rutland-Lake Michigan Transit 
Co. will operate a fleet of five canal- 
size steamers between Milwaukee-Chi- 
cago and Ogdensburg, N. Y., this sea- 
son. Mr. Fitzgerald has been named 
general agent of the new line in Mil- 
waukee. The service is equivalent to 
that given by the Rutland Transit Co., 
operated by the Rutland Railroad, until 
the La Follette act forbidding railroads 
from operating water carriers became 
effective. Three of the five vessels of 
the new line were in the service of the 
former Rutland company. 

L, E. Meyer. 


FLOUR MARKETS IN CUBA 


Severe Competition Reported, and Stocks 
Large—Importers Favorably Inclined 
Toward Canadian Fiour 


Havana, Cua, April 26.—Cuba is an 
important flour market, but at present 
it is in such a condition as to require 
careful treatment. Competition is very 
keen, and only the miller. who is doing 
business on a conservative basis is likely 
to be among the survivors when normal 
business conditions arrive. 

The rivalry for business is particularly 
severe in Havana, where prices are very 
low. The market is overstocked with the 
lower grades, and importers are com- 
plaining of poor business. Most of them 
have been compelled to reduce their mar- 
gins of profit to a minimum, therefore 
they show no interest in offers that are 
not cheap enough to allow them to meet 
local market conditions. 

At the moment, importers are favorably 
inclined toward Canadian flours. Outly- 
ing markets in the island are now en- 
gaged in experiments with products from 
that source. 

It is the general belief here that new 
wheat flours will be sold at low prices, 
possibly $6.25@6.50 per bbl, c.i.f., Ha- 
vana, for straight grades. The writer has 
just returned from a trip through the 
northern cities of the island, where he 
found that the general impression of 
buyers was that prices would be consid- 
erably reduced as soon as new wheat 
flours can be offered. 

Stocks in all the Cuban markets outside 
Havana are large, and they are believed 
to be sufficient to cover buyers’ needs 
through June and July. Cienfuegos and 
Camaguey have particularly large sup- 
plies. Caibarien, Sagua, Cardenas and 
Matanzas buyers are discouraged with 
the trend of the market, and show no 
disposition to make purchases. 

Under the present conditions, terms are 
more important in making sales than the 
matter of quality. More and more flour 
merchants are ae into the market, 
but it seems impossible for them to sur- 
vive the competition. The only real 
business is being done by old, reliable 
houses, thoroughly acquainted with con- 
ditions here. 

Terms at 60 days’ sight are beginning 
to be looked upon as proper, and this is 
the basis ypon which business is being 
worked throughout the island. Some 
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Havana firms, however, do not accept 
these terms, but continue to buy at 30 
days, and sometimes payment is made im- 
mediately upon arrival of flour. There 
are only a few such importers, but they 
make the largest purchases. 

It is reported that some mills have 
been offering 90-day terms, but no con- 
tracts are known to have been made on 
that basis. Such long terms give rise to 
many difficulties, and both importers and 
exporters should undertake them only 
after serious consideration. 

Most of the bakers and importers of 
the outlying markets are making their 
purchases direct from mills, and generally 
they demand the better grades. Owing 
to this fact, many millers prefer those 
markets to Havana. 

Imports of flour in Cuba for the first 
quarter of this year totaled approximate- 
ly 300,000 bbls, of which one fifth was 
from Canada, Havana received 44,000 
bbls from Canada and 108,000 from the 
United States, a total of approximately 
152,000 bbls; Caibarien, from both 
sources, 9,000 bbls; Guantanamo, 1,500; 
Santiago, 36,000; Sagua, 6,500; Cienfue- 
gos, 24,000; Matanzas, 16,000; Cardenas, 
9,000; Nuevitas, 34,000; Gibara, 2,000; 
Manzanillo, 15,000. These figures are 
subject to some revision, as many ship- 
ments arriving at Havana from New 
York do not specify the origin of the 
flour, manifests showing only the names 
of New York forwarding agents. 

Luis MenenveEz Bianco. 





CROOKS TERMINAL EXPANDS 





Company Acquires Warehouse in Downtown 
District—Leases New Burlington Freight 
Terminal Building 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, owned and managed by H. 
D. Crooks, has secured all available 
warehouse space in the new Burlington 
freight terminal building. This is lo- 
cated at Canal Street, between Harrison 
and Polk streets, Chicago, and in which 
the company will extend its general 
merchandise warehousing operations. 

The location is an ideal one, which is 
but a short distance from the loop, three 
blocks from the Union Depot, and among 
the new principal railroad terminals of 
other roads. It is also very convenient 
to the various wholesale districts. The 
building is of re-enforced concrete con- 
struction, with high ceilings and a heavy 
floor load capacity, making it suitable 
for the storage of almost any class of 
merchandise. Of rather unique nature 
is an added facility of a number of 
rooms to be used as display rooms for 
travelling salesmen handling commodities 
which are more or less difficult to dis- 
play in the ordinary hotel display room. 

This . addition constitutes the fifth 
warehousing plant with a combined total 
area of over a million square feet of the 
highest type warehousing space; one of 
the largest plants of its kind west of 
New York. At present the firm con- 
ducts a large, high grade warehousing 
plant on the Belt Railway of Chicago, 
in the clearing industrial district, as well 
as three large warehouses in Kansas 
City, Mo., which it acquired last year. 
With these units operating successfully, 
there was need for a connection in the 
loop district. S. O. Werner. 











New Burlington Freight Terminal Building, Chicago, Warehouse Space in Which Has Been Secured by the Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
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machinery for raising water to the tank, 
there is a design illustrating a bucket 
elevator operated by hand. 

A mill with four sets of stones, oper- 
ated by oxpower applied from the base- 
ment, is shown in one of the designs, and 
an ox is likewise used as the source of 
primary power for the water elevator il- 
lustrated in another of the pictures. An 
interesting one-horsepower (literally) 
plant, combining a second floor flour mill 
and a basement saw mill is shown in con- 
siderable detail, with wooden gearing so 
arranged as to give both the vertical saw 
and the rotating millstone a considerable 
degree of rapidity. There is also a design 
for a curious tread mill, the main wheel 
being set at an angle, with a slanting 
axle. 

One of the most interesting of all the 
designs, the last one in the book, shows 
a seventeenth century fire engine at work 
on what is evidently a disastrous con- 
flagration. Water for this engine is 
hauled on sledges and poured in by 
means of buckets; three men man the 
pumps, while one directs the hose. Mean- 
while, a one-man affair, with a fixed noz- 
zle and the single fireman pumping for 
dear life, is shown at work closer to the 
blaze. Many people today remember the 
“hand. tubs” which preceded the steam 
fire engine, and which were essentially 
like the machine illustrated by Bockler; 
contests between these “hand tubs,” to see 
which crew could throw the longest 
stream of water, were almost invariable 
features of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions in many New England cities as re- 
cently as thirty years ago. 

Such was the mill and hydraulic ma- 
chinery business in Nuremberg in 1661; 
if the “Theatrum Machinarum Novum” 
was not exactly a catalogue in the mod- 
ern sense, it was certainly an advertise- 
ment for its author, “architect and en- 
gineer,” and was undoubtedly published 
chiefly for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to his work and bringing commis- 
sions from those who might be contem- 
plating mill or waterpower construction. 
The book shows with the sharp vividness 
of illustration what were the problems of 
milling engineers in those days, and The 
Northwestern Miller is particularly 
grateful to Mr. Urban for this oppor- 
tunity of reproducing a number of repre- 
sentative pictures from Boéckler’s work. 





QUARTERMASTER’S REQUIREMENTS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
issued a proposal for furnishing it with 
hard and soft wheat flours. Bids will be 
opened on May 17, and quotations are to 
be made on basis of f.o.b. destination. 
Quantities and points of delivery are as 
follows: 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 Ibs net: Q.M., Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo., 80,066 lbs; Q.M., 
Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C., 200,018; 
Q.M., Fort Barrancas, Pensacola, Fla.. 
40,082; Q.M., Fort McPherson, Ga., 40,- 
082; Q.M., Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 
S. C., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Niagara, Lewis- 
ton, N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Hancock, 
N. J., 40,082; Q. M., Camp Alfred Vail, 
Little Silver, N. J., 40,082; Q.M., Camp 
McClellan, Ala., 196,000; Q.M., Fort 
Benning, Ga., 200,018; Q.M., Fort Eustis, 
Leehall, Va., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., Bay Ridge Station, L.I.R.R., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., West 
Point, N. Y., 60,074; Q.M., Fort Sill, 
Okla., 416,500; Q.M.S.0., Army Supply 
Base, Bay Ridge Station, Long Island, 
N. Y.. for Fort Jay, N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., 
Fort Warren, Boston, Mass., 40,082; 
Q.M., Camp Devens, Mass., 150,038; Q.M., 
Fort H. G. Wright, New London, Conn., 
for C. D., Long fsland Sound, N. Y., 60,- 
074; Q.M., Reno Q.M.I. Depot, Fort 
Reno, Okla.. 3,038; Q.M., Fort Logan, 
Colo., 40,082; Q.M.S.O., 8th Corps, Gen. 
Area Depot, Warehouse No. 12, New 
Group Warehouses, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, 1,000,090; Q.M., Fort Bliss, Texas, 
270,088; Q.M., Fort Brown, Texas, 40,- 
082; Q.M., Fort Clark, Texas, 50,078; 
Q.M., Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 66,738; Q.M., 
Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Ariz., 
40,082; Q.M., Camp Marfa, Texas, 50,- 
078; Q.M., Nogales, Ariz., 65,072; Q.M., 
Camp Knox, Ky., 180,026; Q.M., Platts~ 
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burg Barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y., 70,- 
070; Q.M.S.O., Chicago G. I. Depot, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, 300,- 
076; Q.M., Washington Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 100,058; Q.M., Fort Myer, 
Hatfield Junction, Va., via Washington 
& Virginia Railroad last carrier, 60,074; 
Q.M.S.0., Washington G. I. Depot, 
Warehouse No. 3, First and B streets 
N.W., Washington, D. C., 89,866; Q.M., 
Walter Reed Hospital, Takoma Park, 
D. C., 50,078; Q.M., Fort Snelling, Minn., 
108,878; Q.M., Fort Crook, Neb., 20,090; 
Q.M., Camp Custer, Mich., 145,040; Q.M., 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 120,050; Q.M., Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, 40,082; Q.M., 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 85,162; Q.M., 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 140,140; 
Q.M., Fort Monroe, Va., 100,058. Hard 
wheat flour to be packed in double cotton 
sacks, or in new double cotton and jute 
sacks, 98 lbs net: Q.M.S.0O., New York 
G.I. Depot, Bay Ridge Station, Long 
Island Railroad last carrier, for Q.M., 
Post, of San Juan, P. R., 54,390 lbs. 
Soft wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Q.M., 
Army Supply Base, Bay Ridge Station, 
Long Island, N. Y., for Q.M., Fort Jay, 





N. Y., 25,088 lbs; Q.M., Fort Warren, 
Boston, Mass., 24,990. 

Deliveries to commence immediately 
after awards are made, and be com- 
pleted at destinations by June 10, 1923, 
with the following exceptions: Q.M., 
Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., 40,082 Ibs 
June 30; Q.M.S.0O., Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, 500,094 lbs June 10, and 499,996 
July 20; Q. M., Fort Bliss, Texas, 90,160 
June 25, 89,964 July 25, and 89,964 Aug. 
25; Q.M., Fort Clark, Texas, 50,078 Aug. 
15; Q.M., Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 66,738 
June 1; Q.M., Washington Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., 100,058 Sept. 25; Q. 
M., Walter Reed Hospital, Takoma Park, 
D. C., 50,078 Sept. 25; Q.M., Fort Myer, 
Va., 60,074 Sept. 25; Q.M.S.0O., Wash- 
ington G.I. Depot, Washington, D. C., 
89,866 Oct. 1. 

To enable the making of prompt awards 
a 10-lb sample must be submitted by pros- 
pective bidders, to be sent in time to ar- 
rive not later than 48 hours prior to 
opening. Prices to be submitted per unit, 
which is one pound, and not per barrel or 
sack, S. O. Werner. 





WORKERS TO PURCHASE SHIPS 
New York, N. Y.—Recent trade union 
ventures into business enterprises have 
inspired the Engineers’ Beneficial Associ- 
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ation No. 33 into attempting to organize 
a steamship company, and its business 
manager has recently offered the United 
States Shipping Board $300,000 cash for 
three of its ships. 

Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping 
Board, though quoted as generally favor- 
ing the project and indicating his willing- 
ness to urge acceptance by the govern- 
ment, has pointed out to the union offi- 
cials that their offer is about one-third 
of the Shipping Board’s valuation of 
the ships, and unless increased cannot 
be accepted. 

Should the plan carry through, its 
working and final outcome will be 
watched. with much interest, and as 
it surely has the merit of reducing di- 
rect governmental interest in business 
enterprise and opens up a possible field 
for development of new private enter- 
prises in shipping, it would do no harm 
to give it a trial, if for no other pur- 
pose than the educational value it may 
have in proving whether or not mechani- 
cal workers can successfully develop ad- 
ministrative ability. 

In any event this arrangement is much 
better than the partnership suggested 
by the ancient wheeze which provided 
for the government furnishing the ships 
and the others the ocean. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 

















An Extraordinary System of Double Gearing and Pumping for an Overshot Wheel 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXxVI 


By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce, In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


* Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared’ on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923, 


CHAPTER XXI (CONTINUED) 


SECTION 209. ENTIRE AND SEVERABLE 
CONTRACTS 


The court decisions leave no field for 
argument against the proposition that a 
default under one contract does not jus- 
tify the aggrieved party in rescinding 
an independent contract between the 
same parties. 

“One contract cannot be rescinded for 
breach of another and independent con- 
tract.” 13 Corpus Juris, 613. 

This rule was specifically applied to 
the flour trade in the case of Sleepy Eye 
Milling Co. vs. Hartman et al., 184 III. 
App. 308, decided by the Illinois appel- 
late court. Holding that defendants 
were not entitled to justify rejection of 
a shipment under one contract by show- 
ing inferiority of a previous shipment, 
the court said: 

“There is no contention that defend- 
ants ever examined or handled in any 
way any of the flour shipped under the 
second contract of purchase, but as to 
the condition, standard and value of 
that flour they rely wholly upon their 
experience with the first shipment. 

“Their business was not, and it cannot 
be contended that their business was, in 
any way injured or damaged by reason 
of the second contract or shipment of 
flour under that contract, as none of it 
was used by defendants, and the dam- 
age, if any was sustained, is wholly 
chargeable to the flour received and ac- 
cepted under the first shipment; and un- 
der this state of facts no such loss or 
damage could be shown by way of re- 
coupment in an action to recover for the 
second contract of purchase, and the 
court did not err in rejecting this evi- 
dence... . 

“The mere fact that the flour shipped 
by plaintiff to the defendants under the 
first contract of purchase was not the 
quality of grade or standard purchased 
would not justify the conclusion arrived 
at by the defendants that the second 
shipment was of the same grade or 
character as the first.” 

_ ” 


That a mill may ship inferior flour 
under one contract, thereby committing 
a breach of that agreement, will not 
justify the buyer in refusing to carry 
out an independent contract for deliv- 
eries of flour of the same contract grade. 
This conclusion is supported by what the 
Kentucky court of appeals said in the 
case of Ten Broeck Tyre Co. vs. Rubber 
Trading Co., 217 S.W. 345: “The au- 
thorities are agreed that, where the con- 
tracts are separate and distinct, the 
breach of one by the seller will not jus- 
tify the buyer’s failure to perform the 
other.” 

But the court noted that a different 
rule applies to several deliveries under 
a single contract: “Under the rule in 
force in this state, a seller’s breach in 
any delivery made under an entire con- 
tract for successive deliveries will relieve 
the buyer from liability for subsequent 
deliveries, if notice of his refusal to per- 
form is promptly given, and this right is 
not waived by the retention of the de- 
fective shipment, where the buyer com- 
plained thereof and was allowed a de- 
duction therefor from the contract price. 
. . . And there is additional reason why 
this rule should apply to a case where 
the buyer is denied the right of inspec- 
tion until he has paid for and received 
the goods.” 

On the question of the buyer’s right to 
inspect, the opinion makes this further 
holding: “Here each of the contracts 
provided for Ly ea by a sight draft 
against bill of lading. Such contracts 
have been uniformly construed to deny 
the right of inspection before payment; 
the reason for the rule being that the 
buyer is not entitled to the bill of lad- 


ing or the possession of the goods until 
the draft has been paid.” 
e 


The law is not clear on the question 
as to whether delivery of inferior flour 
in one installment under a contract gives 
a right to terminate ‘the contract as to 
future deliveries. But if the buyer re- 
jects the deficient shipment promptly it 
seems that the weight of judicial author- 
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ity entitles him to terminate the con- 
tract as to all future deliveries under it. 
And, even where defective flour has been 
accepted, it has been held that the buy- 
er was justified in canceling as to fur- 
ther deliveries. 

One of the latest reported decisions 
on this phase of the subject was handed 
down by the Springfield, Mo., court of 
appeals March 24, 1917, in the case of 
Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co. vs. 
Danzero, 193 S.W. 606. (For an earlier 
hearing of this case see 174 S.W. 459.) 
In that case it appeared that a contract 
was made for delivery of 2,015 bbls of 
flour in monthly installments to defend- 
ant, a baker. No complaint was made 
against the first two deliveries, but, 
claiming that the third and fourth in- 
stallments were defective in quality, de- 
fendant refused to receive further ship- 
ment made after he had given notice of 
his termination of the contract on ac- 
count of the quality of the third and 
fourth shipments. 


se 





Design for a Combined Flour Mill and Saw Mill 
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Appealing from a judgment in de- 
fendant’s favor, the mill’s counsel con- 
tended that, as defendant accepted and 
paid for the first four shipments of flour, 
he was not legally entitled to rescind the 
contract as to the other shipments, but 
was bound to receive them if they meas- 
ured up to the standard required by the 
contract. In overruling this contention 
the court remarked: 

“As we understand the law, if the 
shipments made by appellant in Novem- 
ber and December were deficient in qual- 
ity and did not, for that reason, comply 
with the requirements of the contract, 
then the appellant by shipping an in- 
ferior grade of flour breached the con- 
tract on its part, and, if it did, then the 
respondent was justified in refusing to 
receive other shipments.” 

The Missouri court referred to the de- 
cision of the United States circuit court 
of appeals in the case of Baer Grocery 
Co. vs. Barber Milling Co., 223 Fed. 969, 
wherein it was decided that a buyer of 
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—*“A Milling Machinery Book of 1661.” 
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Raising Water by Machinery Operated by Hand 


flour under a contract for delivery in in- 
stallments was not entitled to reject de- 
liveries because of the defective quality 
of previous shipments, But the opinion 
in the Missouri case. reconciles the two 
decisions by saying: 

“In that case the plaintiff’ had sold the 
defendant 5,000 bbls of flour to be 
shipped in installments, and in that re- 
spect was similar to this case, The plain- 
tiff had shipped and the defendant had 
accepted 1,650 bbls during a period of 
time extending over several months, then 
refused to accept any more, and, when 
sued, sought to defend on the ground of 
a breach of warranty as to the grade or 
quality and as being unsatisfactory to 
the customers of defendant, and the 
court there held that, under the facts in 
that case, that defense was not good, but 
we notice that the facts there were en- 
tirely different from the facts here, 

“In that case no complaint was made 
by the purchaser to the seller, but the 
complaints had come from the customers 
of the purchaser to whom it had sold the 
flour in the regular course of business, 
and we find that the purchaser had re- 
ceived from Nov. 10, 1910, to March 8, 
1911, 1,085 bbls of flour after the com- 
plaints regarding the —_ of the flour 
had been received by defendant from its 
customers and also after these com- 
plaints had ceased to be made, and, the 
purchaser in that case having received 
shipments of flour after knowledge and 
without notifying the seller, it was held 
that his refusal to take later shipments 
was without justification, so we do not 
think that our holding on the facts in 
this case is in conflict with that one.” 

An examination of the federal deci- 
sion cited by the Missouri court shows 
that the United States circuit court of 
appeals does draw a distinction on the 
point whether the buyer has promptly 
rescinded on discovering defective qual- 
ity in installments delivered. It is noted 
in the opinion that the market value of 
flour had declined sharply when the 
buyer sought to cancel. The circuit court 
of appeals said: 

“The defendant was liable under the 
provisions of this contract to pay for 
the entire flour bought, because of the 
acceptance of various installments there- 
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under, and its refusal [failure?] earlier 
to repudiate the same... . 

“The defendant, after thus ordering 
the flour under its contract, and continu- 
ously for some months receiving the 
same thereunder, ought not in good faith 
and fair dealing, having partly per- 
formed the contract, to be permitted to 


rescind the same at its option because 
of the alleged defect in quality of some 
of the flour furnished. Its remedy, if 
any, under the circumstances, would be 
by way of offset or recoupment from the 
purchase money, or a suit for damages 
for breach of the contract.” 
- 7 

In Moran vs. Wagner, 28 App. D.C., 
317, the court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia applied the rule that the 
unperformed part of a contract may be 
terminated by the buyer where he sea- 
sonably takes advantage of inferior qual- 
ity of goods shipped. Wagner sued be- 
cause of Moran’s refusal to accept all 
the installments called for by a contract 
to sell 18 carloads of oats. After several 
cars had been received and paid for, and 
on arrival of a car claimed to be in dirty 
condition, the buyer gave immediate no- 
tice of his termination of the contract. 
Referring to a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, the court says: 

“We fail to perceive any difference 
between a failure to deliver the quantity 
of oats at the time agreed upon, and the 
failure to deliver the kind or quality of 
oats called for under the contract. . . . 
We do not think the defendant was 
called upon to wait until another ship- 
ment was received, before he determined 
to rescind the contract. On the con- 
trary, we think the breach of the con- 
tract by the plaintiff entitled the defend- 
ant, immediately the breach became 
known, to rescind the contract in toto, 
provided only that he acted with due 
diligence... . 

“The result certainly would be remark- 
able, should we hold that, under the 
authority of Norrington vs. Wright, the 
delivery of a car containing 1,300 bus, 
instead of 1,400 bus, of No. 2 oats, would 
justify the rescission of the contract, but 
that the delivery of a car containing 
1,400 bus of oats of an inferior grade, 
and therefore not susceptible of use by 
the defendant, would not. Had a car 
been delivered containing 1,300 bus of 
No. 2 oats, he could have used the whole 
quantity immediately, and the delay inci- 
dent to the delivery of the 100 bus would 
not have been a very serious matter; but 
when a car containing oats he could not 
use and which he had not bought was 
shipped to him, he certainly was injured. 

“That some other dealer bought and 
cleaned these oats, and thereby made 
them merchantable, has nothing to do 
with this case. Appellant contracted for 
one thing, and received another which he 
was not bound to accept. 
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“We attach no significance to the fact 
that in. this case the contract was not 
rescinded until after several deliveries 
had been made. The contract demanded 
that each shipment should be No. 2 oats, 
and it is obvious that until some ship- 
ments fell below that grade there would 
be [no] breach, and no right of rescis- 
sion. When a shipment, whether the first 


or the last one, fell below contract grade, 


the right of rescission accrued. 

There are some decisions which seem 
to unqualifiedly hold that, after accept- 
ing installments, a buyer cannot termi- 
nate the contract; that he is limited in 
his remedy to rejection of the install- 
ments that may fall below grade or to 
a claim for damages, if he accepts de- 
livery. The theory on which these cases 
proceed is that there can be no rescis- 
sion of the contract unless the buyer can 
restore, or offers to restore, all the goods 
he has received under the contract. 

In my judgment this line of authori- 
ties constitutes feeble reliance outside 
the jurisdictions in which the decisions 
were rendered, in so far as they are to 
be interpreted as holding that a buyer 
may not terminate a contract because 
of a defect in quality in one or more in- 
stallments, by acting promptly on dis- 
covery of the defect. 

* 

In the case of Henderson Elevator Co. 
vs. North Georgia Milling Co., et al., 
126 Ga. 279, it was held that a buyer of 
corn could not rescind the unperformed 
part of a contract after accepting par- 
tial deliveries, on the ground of the in- 
ferior quality of shipments accepted, the 
court saying: 

“If a vendee has accepted a portion 
of a quantity of goods contracted for, 
and they prove inferior to those stipu- 
lated for, he cannot for this reason re- 
fuse to accept the residue; but if the 
residue prove inferior, he may refuse to 
accept them... . 

“The defendants had contracted for 
corn to be delivered during the months 
of February, March and April. On 
March 23 they undertook to countermand 
their orders, but made no offer to restore 
such corn as had previously been re- 
ceived. If corn not coming up to war- 
ranty was shipped, it could be summarily 
rejected; if not shipped within the time 
contracted for, the defendants could, if 
able to make restitution, elect to rescind 
the contract, or, without returning any 
of the corn received, hold the plaintiff 
liable for all proximate damages flowing 
from the delay. 
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“Corn under both of the contracts had 
been accepted, and until the time limited 
within which delivery could be made had 
expired, the plaintiff could call upon the 
defendants to accept additional ship- 
ments of corn coming up to warranty. 
By wrongfully refusing to further carry 
out the contracts, the defendants sub- 
jected themselves to a suit for damages 
for the breach.” 

It is quite clear that the Georgia de- 
cision follows the general principle of 
law that a contract must be wholly ac- 
cepted or wholly rejected; that one is 
not to be permitted to accept that part 
of contract performance which favors 
him, and reject the remainder; that a 
contract cannot be partly ratified and 
partly rescinded. 

But, as a guide for use in future trans- 
actions, I feel that it is safer to perform 
a contract by delivering what it has been 

would be delivered than to at- 
tempt to convince a judge or jury that 
a buyer should not be permitted to re- 
scind merely the unperformed part of 
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his contract, if he acts promptly, when 
the p mag A of deliveries falls below that 
required by contract. It seems to me 
that the reasoning of the court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia car- 
ries within itself evident soundness. 

A different situation arises, however, 
where it is clear that an attempted can- 
cellation rests solely on a declining mar- 
ket, and that reliance upon inferiority of 

won | of previous deliveries is an after- 
thought. 
Followin its decision handed down in 
the case of Henderson Elevator Co. vs. 
North Georgia Milling Co. et al. the 
Georgia supreme court held that where 
there is a contract for a sale of goods, 
and.a part of the agreed quantity is ac- 
cepted and paid for by the buyer, he is 
not entitled to rescind the contract upon 
the ground that the installment deliv- 
ered was inferior in quality to the con- 
tract grade. 

But if the seller delivers goods not 
conforming to the contract, and delays 
delivery beyond the agreed time, and his 
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default in these respects «amounts to a 
substantial noncompliance with the con- 


tract as a whole, the buyer may cancel 


the contract and refuse to accept pers 
formance as to the undelivered install- 
ments. (N. L. Willett Seed Co. vs. 
Kirkeby-Gundestrup Seed Co., 89 S.E. 
486.) 


SECTION 210. CONTRACTS EXCLUDING 
RESCISSION RIGHTS 


Application of the general rule that a 
buyer may reject an entire shipment for 
shortage in quantity or defect in quality 
may, of course, be avoided by suitable 

rovision in the contract of sale. This is 
illustrated by the decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, third cir- 
cuit, in the case of Pottash vs. Herman 
Reach & Co., 272 Fed. 658. 

In that case a contract for importation 
of burlap from Calcutta was involved. 
It contained these clauses: “No arrival, 
no sale. If goods lost, not to be replaced 
by us. If any claims be made on ac- 
count of quality, unmerchantable condi- 


to advise. the buyer by mail,’ oT 
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tion, or any other reasons, notice must 
be given within 14 days of the landing 
of the goods, but in no event can goods 
be rejected after arrival.” 

Defendant buyers refused to accept 
delivery, and plaintiff seller sued to re- 
cover damages. The circuit court of ap- 
peals affirmed judgment in plaintiff's 
favor. 

The defendants unsuccessfully sought 
to justify rejection of delivery on three 
grounds. The first was that of unreason- 


able delay in the arrival of the goods, : 


and was based on the proposition that 
where a seller undertakes to deliver 
goods at a distant place, he assumes the 
risk of carriage (unless otherwise pro- 
vided), and, the carrier being his agent, 
he is responsible for delay; the second 
was that the goods were damaged; the 
third, that there was a shortage in the 
consignment, bringing the case within the 
rule that “where the seller delivers to 
the buyer a quantity of goods less than 
the quantity he contracted to sell, the 
buyer may reject them.” 

“We question none of these princi- 
ples,” says the court on appeal, “but find 
them inapplicable to the second contract 
in suit, because it is evident from its 
terms that the parties . . . contracted 
expressly to exclude their applica- 
tion. . . . 

“Against the buyer’s right to reject 
damaged goods when not conforming to 
an implied warranty of merchantable 
condition, the parties contracted that ‘if 
any claims be made on account of qual- 
ity, unmerchantable condition, or other 
reasons, notice must be given within 14 
days of the landing of the goods, but in 
no event can goods be rejected after ar- 
rival,’ clearly stipulating against the law 
of implied warranty, providing for ac- 
ceptance in any event, and arranging a 
method of adjusting claims for damages 
after acceptance. 

“In their defense that they were not 
bound to accept a part consignment, due 
to the loss of six bales, the defendants 
were confronted with the stipulation that 
‘if goods lost, not to be replaced’ by the 
plaintiff, which, read in connection with 
the rest of the contract, we regard to be 
a stipulation, not with reference to the 
loss of the whole consignment but with 
reference to loss of any part of it, abro- 
gating the customary rule in such case. 

“We concur in the interpretation of 
the learned trial judge that the contract 
between these parties showed in the main 
that ‘the plaintiff did not agree to de- 
liver, but to ship within the contract 
time. The defendants did not agree to 
assume the risks of loss in transit, nor 
any responsibility until the goods arrived 
at the place of delivery, but if the goods 
were shipped in accordance with the con- 
tract, they (the defendants) did agree 
to accept, as and when delivered and 
such as were delivered.’ 

“Thus the parties split the risks of 
war and made a contract, which, though 
contrary to the law usually applicable 
to such transactions, was entirely valid.” 





CHAPTER XXII. ACTIONS FOR 
NONDELIVERY 


NOTE.—Excuses for nondelivery are spe- 
cially considered in Chapter XIX. 


SECTION 211. BUYER’S REMEDIES 

Contracts on the Millers’ National 
Federation Sales Contract form are gov- 
erned by their own specific provisions 
concerning the buyer’s rights on the sell- 
er’s nonfulfillment of the contract. (See 
“The Miller’s Almanack,” 1923, pp. 68- 
70.) 

Special meaning is ascribed judicially 
to the terms, “deficit,’ “default,” and 
“incomplete shipment,” as related to fail- 
ure to fully perform contracts for sale 
of grain or other. commodities, in a de- 
cision handed down by the Texas court 
of civil appeals in the case: of Gottlieb 
vs. Early-Foster Co., 214:.S,W. 520. The 
principal points in the case arose under 
the following quoted rule ofthe Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association: 

“When the seller finds that he will not 
be able to complete a contract within the 
agreed limit, it shall be his duty at once 


or télegraph; whereupon it.shall-be the 
duty of the buyer at once toelect either 
to buy in or to cancel. the deficit, or, with 
the consent of. the sins, to extend the 
contract to cover said deficit. If the 
seller fails to notify the buyer of his 
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inability to complete his contract as 
above provided, the liability of the seller 
shall continue until the buyer, by the ex- 
ercise of due diligence, can determine 
whether the seller has defaulted, when 
the buyer shall immediately (a) agree 
with the seller upon an extension of the 
contract to cover the deficit; (b) cancel 
the contract outright; or (c) buy in the 
deficit for the seller’s account.” 

Summarized, the decision of the court 
under this rule is as follows: 

The rule applies only to contracts 
which have been partly performed. 

The first part of the rule does not 
apply to a willful breach by the seller; 
it applies only to contracts which the 
seller has found himself unable to per- 
form within the agreed time limit for 
some reason other than mere unwilling- 
ness, or intentional refusal to perform. 

The latter part of the rule covers not 
only a case of inability, but also an in- 
tentional or willful breach or default. 
The use of the word “defaulted,” in as- 
sociation with its context, seems to ex- 
press the intention to embrace a willful 
breach of contract, as distinguished from 
mere inability to complete performance. 

Where a contract calling for shipment 
of two cars was performed as to one, 
the seller defaulting as to the other, the 
buyer could not recover damages, having 
failed to avail himself of any one of the 
three courses open to him, under the last 
part of the rule, which was made a part 
of the contract. 

But where there is a total failure of 
the seller to make delivery under his 
contract, the rule does not apply, and 
the buyer can sue for damages, regard- 
less of that rule. 


Measure of Damages 
SECTION 212. IN GENERAL 
To entitle a buyer aggrieved by the 
seller’s failure or refusal to make agreed 
delivery to recover on the basis of mar- 
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ket value, it is not necessary that he 
make a substitute purchase. But if he 
does make one, and at a price below 
market value, his damages must be lim- 
ited to his actual loss—the excess of 
what he was compelled to pay for the 
substitute goods above the price at which 
the defaulting seller agreed to sell. On 
the other hand, if the buyer pays more 
to supply himself with the goods than 
he could have readily obtained them for, 
he must bear his part of the loss, as 
being self-inflicted. 

The proper measure of damages for 
breach of a contract to sell feed to be 
manufactured according to a_ special 
formula was considered by the St. Louis 
court of appeals in the case of Heffer- 
nan vs. Neumond et al., 201 S.W. 645. 

The court decided that “ordinarily the 
measure of the vendee’s damages result- 
ing from a breech by the vendor of a 
contract of this character is the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
market value of the goods at the time 
and place when and where, by the con- 
tract, they were to be delivered, if the 
goods have such a market value; or if 
they have no market value, then the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
the reasonable value of the goods.” 

But, it ram | that as this feed was 
to be manufactured according to a spe- 
cial formula it was not obtainable on the 
open market, it was decided that the 
trial judge did not err in instructing the 
jury that in assessing damages the jury 
should “take the difference between the 
actual cost of the best available substi- 
tute (provided you further find it was 
impossible at the time to procure feed 
exactly like that contracted for at a 
lower price than that at which the sub- 
stitute could be obtained, and that plain- 
tiff used due diligence in procuring the 
substitute feed and bought on the best 
terms he could) and the price and value 
that plaintiff agreed to pay under the 


contract. .. . together with interest,” etc. 

And it was further held by the court 
that, in any event, defendants were 
estopped to deny the justness of the 
measure of damages declared by the trial 
judge, because it appeared that before 
plaintiff made a _ substitute purchase 
there was an arrangement had with de- 
fendants under which such a substitute 
purchase should be made with a view to 
minimizing plaintiff's loss in the trans- 
action. 

It was decided by the Texas court of 
civil appeals, in the case of Early-Foster 
Co vs. Dallas Waste Mills, 218 S.W. 
515, that where a buyer aggrieved in one 
capacity by nondelivery of goods does 
business under two different names, he 
or it will not be permitted to buy substi- 
tute goods from himself or itself in the 
other capacity, and hold the delinquent 
seller liable in damages based on the ex- 
cess of the price paid for such substitute 
goods above what the delinquent seller 
agreed to sell for. 

On the other hand, it is decided that 
a provision in the broken contract, au- 
thorizing the buyer to buy other goods 
in the open market and hold the seller 
liable for increased cost over the con- 
tract price, does not preclude the buyer 
from waiving that remedy and suing 
under the common law to recover the 
excess ot the price at which he could 
have sold the goods above the contract 
price. 

See, also, section 214. 


SECTION 213. PLACE OF DELIVERY AS BASIS 


In Humphrey vs. Farmers’ Union & 
Milling Co., 190 Pac. 489, a suit in which 
plaintiff was awarded recovery for non- 
delivery of beans contracted to be 
shipped by defendant from Stockton, 
Cal., to Evansville, Ind., defendant un- 
successfully contended on appeal that 
the trial court erred in assessing dam- 
ages, it being claimed that the damages 
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should have been measured on the price 
at which substitute beans could have 
been bought in the market nearest Ev- 
ansville, and not at Stockton. This con- 
tention was based on a California stat- 
ute previding that, in estimating dam- 
ages, the value of the property to a 
buyer deprived of its possession is 
deemed to be the price at which he 
might have bought the equivalent thing 
in the market nearest the place where 
the property ought to have been put into 
his possession, and at such time after 
the breech of duty upon which his right 
to damages is founded as would suffice, 
with reasonable diligence, for him: to 
make such purchase. 

Disposing of this point, the California 
district court of appeal said: “There is 
nothing in the record to show that the 
beans could have been bought at any 
less price at any place nearer Evans- 
ville... . We think, under the circum- 
stances, that the court was justified in 
accepting the proved price at the city 
of Stockton as the price at which plain- 
tiff could have bought equivalent beans. 
If there was any place nearer Evans- 
ville at which they could have been 
bought, then the matter was entirel 
open for the defendant to make suc 
proof.” 


SECTION 214. c. I. F. CONTRACTS 


Where a contract for a sale of flour 
to be exported under a c.i.f. provision 
does not contain stipulations negativing 
such mutual understanding, delivery is 
to be regarded as contracted for at the 
point where the shipment originates. 
And, if the seller breaks the contract by 
failing to make delivery, the buyer’s 
damages are to be assessed with refer- 
ence to market values prevailing there, 
rather than at the foreign destination. 

This is the gist of the main point de- 
cided by the United States circuit court 
of appeals, eighth circuit, in the case of 
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Jacques Setton vs. Eberle-Albrecht Flour 
Co., 258 Fed. 905. 

In other words, there is nothing in a 
c.i.f. provision to be interpreted as pro- 
viding for delivery at the destination in 
applying the general rule of law that 
damages for nondelivery are to be as- 
sessed on the basis of market values at 
the time and place when and where de- 
livery was to have been made under the 
contract. 

The full text of the opinion of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, in which Judges 
Hook and Amidon concurred and Judge 
Carland dissented, is as follows: 

“The plaintiff, Setton, a flour mer- 
chant of Alexandria, Egypt, brought this 
action against the defendant, the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
for a breach of the following contract, 
dated July 11, 1914: 

“*We offer to buy of you 2,000 ba 
“White Owl” at 23/6 per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Alexandria, all August shipment.’ 

“This offer was accepted by cable. The 
contract was wholly by correspondence 
and cable. The defendant failed to de- 
liver the flour, as performance became 
difficult by the breaking out of the World 
War early in August. Probably the prin- 
cipal cause of the breach was obstruc- 
tion to shipping facilities. It may also 
be that enhancement of price was a fac- 
tor. It is not claimed that either of 
these causes was legal justification for 
the breach. 

“{n the trial court the case turned 
wholly on the proper measure of dam- 
ages, plaintiff insisting that they should 
be based on the Tidlesones between 
the contract price and the market 
price at Alexandria, and the defendant 
on the difference between the contract 
price and the market price at St. Louis. 
The trial court held with defendant and 
excluded evidence as to prices in Egypt, 
and as plaintiff offered no evidence of 
market price at St. Louis, it directed a 
verdict in favor of defendant at the 
conclusion of plaintiff’s case and entered 
judgment accordingly. Plaintiff brings 
error (an appeal) to review that judg- 
ment. 

“Some time was spent in the trial court 
explaining the letters c.if. They mean 
‘cost, insurance and freight.’ Their sig- 
nificance was explained by Lord Justice 
Blackburn, in Ireland vs. Livingston, L. 
R. 5 H. L., 395, 406, in language quoted 
in Williston on Sales, page 408, and in 
the fourth edition of Benjamin on Sales, 
section 891. The Lord Justice concludes 
his statement as follows: 

“*In substance, therefore, the consignee 
pays, though in a different manner, the 
same price as if the get had been 
bought and shipped to him in the ordi- 
nary way.’ The duty which this feature 
of the contract imposed upon the seller 
has no bearing upon the question now 
under review. 

“The general rule as to damages is 
stated by Sedgwick, at section 734, as 
follows: 

“‘*When contracts for the sale of chat- 
tels are broken by the vendor failing to 
deliver the property according to the 
terms of the bargain, it seems to be well 
settled, as a general rule, both in Eng- 
land and the United States, that the 
measure of damages is the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
value of the article at the time when and 
the place where it should have been de- 
livered, with interest.’ 

“The same rule is expressed in slightly 
different language, and a multitude of 
cases cited, in the fourth edition of Suth- 
erland on Damages, at section 651. 

“The words ‘place of delivery’ in the 
rule mean the place where title passes. 
If the goods are to be shipped by car- 
rier, this will be the place at which they 
are delivered to the carrier. If there is 
10 local market at that place the words 
have been enlarged to include places in 
the same vicinity where there is a mar- 
ket, allowances being made for freight. 

“The rule as stated by Sedgwick has 
been adopted by the federal courts. 
Grand Towere Co. vs. Phillips, 23 Wal- 
lace, 471; Globe Refining Co. vs. Land 
Cotton Co., 190 U.S. 540; Salmon vs. 
Helena Box Co., 147 Fed. 408, 412, 413, 
and by all state courts entitled to speak 
with authority on such a subject. Cahen 
vs. Platt, 69 N.Y. 340; Rahm vs, Deig, 
121 Ind, 288, 23 N.E. 141. An examina- 
tion of these authorities will show that 
using the market price at the place of 
ultimate receipt by the consignee in mea- 





suring damages has resulted in a reversal 
in all ordinary mercantile transactions. 

“To the general rule there is an ex- 
ception which is accurately expressed in 
Sutherland on Damages, section 662, 

2343, as follows: 

“‘If the buyer has, in advance, made 
a contract for resale and discloses that 
fact to his vendor, who undertakes to 
furnish the commodity and deliver it at 
a specified time and place, arranged with 
reference to enabling the buyer to fulfill 
his contract for resale, and the vendor 
fails to deliver the property, he will be 
liable for damages on the basis of the 
profits the vendee would realize upon 
his contract for such resale.’ 

“This exception is well illustrated and 
explained in Rahm vs. Deig, 121 Ind. 
283, 23 N.E. 141; Howard Supply Co. vs. 
Wells, 176 Fed. 512; West Drug Co. vs. 
Byrd, 92 Fed. 290, 293; Southern Flour 
& Grain Co. vs. McGahan, 144 Wis. 130, 
128 N.W. 879. 

“Mere knowledge that goods are pur- 
chased for resale in the ordinary course 
of business will not take the transaction 
out of the general rule and place it under 
the exception. If that were not so the 
exception would swallow up the general 
rule completely, for it is always known 
that when goods are bought from a man- 
ufacturer by a broker or wholesaler, or 
by a retailer from a jobber, the buyer 
purchases for resale. 

“To bring a case within the exception 
the buyer must have an exisfing contract 
for resale at the time of the purchase 
and must buy for the purpose of enab- 
ling himself to —- his obligations 
on the resale, and these features must be 
clearly explained to the seller, and he 
must enter into his contract for the pur- 
pose of enabling the buyer to perform 
his obligations under the contract of re- 
sale. The same result will follow if the 
buyer is acting as the agent of the seller, 
as in Cook Mfg. Co. vs. Randall, 17 N.W. 
510, and McCormick Harvesting Co. vs. 
Johnson, 45 N.W. 160. 

“It will be found upon a careful ex- 
amination of authorities entitled to be 
considered that, in order to take a case 
out of the general rule, there must be 
present some special feature such as 
those to which we have adverted. Such 
special features must be sufficient to take 
the case out of the special title of sales 
and place it under the general law of 
contracts. Then the rule of Hadley vs. 
Baxendale, as qualified by later deci- 
sions, may control. Globe Refining Co. 
vs, Landa Cotton Oil Co., 190 U.S. 540. 

“Mere knowledge that these goods are 
purchased for resale is not sufficient to 
produce that result. One reason for 
this is that the market price at the place 
where the goods are to be resold carries 
the transaction one stage nearer the ulti- 
mate consumer than the original sale, 
and always shows a higher market value 
than that which controlled between the 
original buyer and seller. It would be 
manifestly unjust to measure the dam- 
ages by a market value thus enhanced. 
This feature is well explained by Judge 
Adams, speaking for this court in Sal- 
mon vs. Helena Box Co., 147 Fed. 408, 
412, 413. 

“It is likewise true that all courts re- 
gard the damages when they are meas- 
ured by the exception as oo damages, 
and the facts showing that the excep- 
tion ought to apply must be pleaded in 
the complaint. No such allegations are 
contained in the complaint in this case, 
and a reading of the correspondence be- 
tween the parties convinces us that the 
facts would not justify such claim. 

“The ruling of the trial court was 
therefore right, and its judgment is af- 
firmed.” 

This opinion of the circuit court of 
appeals is not to be misunderstood as in- 
dicating that market values at the des- 
tination are not the proper bases for 
assessing damages when it appears that 
a particular contract was so worded as 
to show a mutual intention that title 
was not to pass to the buyer until ar- 
rival of the goods abroad. 

As applied to the case specifically pre- 
sented to thé court the whole opinion 
proceeds upon a theory that the contract 
did not specify any place of delivery, 
and that, therefore, the transaction was 
governed by the well-settled rule that 
where nothing is agreed to the contrary 
it will be infer that goods shipped 
from seller to buyer were mutually in- 
tended to pass to the latter when placed 
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in transit, the transportation companies 
becoming the buyer’s agent. 

In other words, the court holds that 
the provision for a sale of the flour by 
defendant to plaintiff “at 23/6 per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., Alexandria,” merely indicated 
the price to be paid, and did not consti- 
tute a stipulation as to the place of de- 
livery. 

This holding constitutes no departure 
from what other courts of high authority 
have decided on both sides of the At- 
lantic in previous cases of similar na- 
ture. 

SECTION 215. ORDER SHIPMENTS 


The primary legal principle that de- 
livery to the carrier is delivery to the 
buyer, in the absence of some provision 
in the contract to the contrary, leads 
to some confusion when it appears that 
a particular contract calls for shipment 
to the seller’s order with bill of lading 
attached to draft on the buyer. Most of 
the American courts seem to hold that 
there is no delivery to the buyer until 
he takes up the draft; and that, in the 
absence of anything else in the contract 
to indicate mutual intention as to where 
delivery was intended to be made, a ship- 
per’s order contract implies that the des- 
tination is to be the place of delivery. 

That it is safest to provide specifically 
for delivery at point of origin where the 
seller is to retain control of the bill of 
lading merely as a means of securing 
payment of the agreed price is suggested 
by a decision handed down by the Wis- 
consin supreme court. In that case— 
Southern Flour & Grain Co, vs. McGee- 
han et al., 128 N.W. 879, defendants 
broke a contract to deliver hay for ship- 
ment from Wisconsin to Georgia. The 
agreement provided for a sale at a cer- 
tain price, f.o.b., Wisconsin loading 
point, but for payment of the price 
through draft attached to a bill of lad- 
ing drawn to the seller’s order. 

It was decided that the place agreed 
upon for delivery, for the purpose of 
assessing damages, was the loading 
point. The court remarked that the 
f.o.b. provision, standing alone, would in- 
dicate intention that delivery be made at 
the f.o.b. point; and that the provision 
for shipping to the seller’s order, stand- 
ing alone, would indicate intention to 
deliver at the destination; but that since 
both provisions were used in the same 
contract they should be harmonized. 

“We cannot make the provision for 
delivery, f.o.b., Highbridge yield to the 
later provision,” said the court, “because 
the later not only may have, but appar- 
ently from the writing did have, the 
other purpose of merely securing the 
seller.... Where the place of delivery 
is fixed otherwise in the writing, but 
the seller in this way retains title as se- 
curity, and not as owner until the prop- 
erty. arrives at its destination, the place 
of delivery, for the purpose at least of 
fixing the measure of damages for fail- 
ure to.deliver, is the place specified for 
delivery f.o.b. cars. So long as the de- 
livery is a matter of intention this must 
be the rule.” 

(Chapter XXII to be continued) 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada duying March and February, 1923, 
by countries of destination: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


To— March February 
United Kingdom ......... 4,099,358 5,278,653 
United States ........... $5,813 - 


54,550 





British South Africa ..... 18,017 
Newfoundland ........... 300 é esta 
WOORTME ccc cccccccsccses 148,000 400,000 
BONED c's vay coctevcevecctee 156,800 354,184 
GOFMAORY 2... cccscssecnons 647,876 49,000 ° 
WIOEMOTIARGS 2. cecccvscsee 78,000 edge 
France bs 72,464 
Peru ..... 186,497 
Alaska ... canes 3 
China .... 287,276 180,776 
GEOGOS cc ccccscveseecesss 501,126 6 vace 
SEE 9 60:06 6.4 800 tebe oo 0h 690,655 523,268 
WOUGS vnc cceccsentccees 6,613,612 7,129,395 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS (CWT) 
To— March February 


United Kingdom ........ 20,029 22,066 
United States ........... 1 $ eee 
py |) ee 13 2 
British ‘Guiana .......... 307 33 
British South Africa...... 1,416 707 
PP eee 140 27 
SRMBRICR cence siciieccccss 25 35 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 625 eesgee 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 102 13 
Newfoundland ........... Cake 617 
WPGEE sbieb bi decteavestcvers veees 5 
PRUE *) 606 orci ce veeiesdcc 660 sab’ 
TOOMMIOTE og os ccs osccccees 1,100 994 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 5 eeese 

Totals cccvcssvcsecsoos 24,423 24,499 


615 


FLOUR (BBLS) 
March February 
416,248 345,489 


To— 

United Kingdom ......... 
United States ........... 
Malta 
Newfoundland ........... 
Egypt 
British St. Settlements... 74 oes 
DEE au © a006<000008 332 1,892 
SCOMMERED sccccesicecvecces 2 16,339 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 45,022 17,873 
Other B. W. Indies...... 15,945 6,722 
British. South Africa..... 14,968 8,390 
DE ‘ace eevhep Wanae eee cease 25 
CO eee 200 
Nigeria 2 
Other Brit. West Africa. 3 
Bermuda 7 
British Honduras ........ a 
British Guiana ......... 18,92 
Hongkong 
China 
Colombia : 
CHG FOOD svc cerccvteee eseee 320 
ree Peer 28, 
Brazil 
Belgium 
RN COMBO ocscecacces 6~ehes 100 
Dt itis raths nee ee eae 205 5 
EL cba hac 0.960.004.0608 34,074 26,748 
Dutch East Indies ....... 37 ee 

Dutch Guiana ........... 347 47 
Dutch West Indies....... 613 62 
BEE 2 cs cceceessseses 5,994 4,83 
SE bb w052% o oiee0s 0-0 33,025 17,05 
0 ae eee ee eenee 1 
French Guiana .......... ss 25 
French West Indies...... 
Germany 
.... aR rT Tee 


11,097 


ee cesscrecscccces 0 260 
5 250 
9 1,105 
5 110 
568 
000 





PTE. dcp bseesncess 
DE A540 yet Vetseewee 
aw iw ah et ed ve Ne. 8 4 





Philippine Islands ....... re 500 
Portuguese Africa ....... 
Serer rrr rr shes 306 
Pe ee 2,510 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 709 
PEE 0 6:00:06 5 boc ed eeece 6,549 
. . . MPPPESTTCL CE ETE 4,494 


12,959 11,026 








WORD: ov. wetcdsscese sss 1,220)9942 


BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS (CWT) 


779,418 





To— March February 
United Kingdom ......... aane's 2,240 
er eee 148,309 167,179 
PEEL ot00) 59060000008 5,691 1,090 
SPEEes SOUIMMO oscccecass 87 10 
MOTOOEGS © occ cccccsccvece dese 17 
SLY 4 Win snc aw seas uns Penn 45 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 1,609 200 
Other Brit. West Indies. . 176 83 
Newfoundland ........... 2,000 750 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 10 eee 
PP re ere ee 80 12 

2 sy eee 157,962 171,626 


SCREENINGS (CWT) 


To— March February 
Cmte BEAtes oon cv cccccses 54,891 79,549 
errr ee 1,120 oes 

ME SS ss0b tN beaseees 56,011 79,549 


OATS (BUS) 
To— 
United Kingdom ......... 
FN Perr eee 


March February 
854,169 1,073,698 
19,130 15,118 


Newfoundland ........... 7,382 7,235 
re ere 12,434 13,060 
SE sate eccckconese 15,824 375 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 31,667 5,884 
Other Brit. West Indies... 2,551 938 
British Guiana .......... 12,085 2,947 
Ee eee 36,024 7,395 
British Honduras ........ 150 75 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 120 anee.e 
SUED 6010.6 4.0 05-00 0:0 80,000 75,292 
EE 5.6 e418b-o00 540400 23,529 402,404 
SF eeheea van Vasasensne 13,096 36,703 
FS res ree 309 209 
Philippine Islands ....... ea 1,647 

WOO, Fo00 te seVecerves 1,108,470 1,642,880 

BARLEY (BUS) 

To— March February 
United Kingdom ........ 772,780 573,250 
United States ....... geeee 200 . 
POOTORGES. sc cccccvecccecs 16 ceeee 
a ee o tees 6,577 
Newfoundland .......... 20 

DOUG oes cwetsasrsccees 772,996 579,847 


RYE (BUS) 





To— March February 
United Kingdom ........ 27,147 104,350 
A ee 150 eaeke 
Netherlands ............. 29,262 

END ¢.ab.upb0%00 baie’ 56,559 104,350 


FLAXSEED (BUS) 
March February 


To— 
United States ............ 217,795 220,032 





Wheat Supplies March 1 


Total supplies of wheat in the United 
States on March 1, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

Commer- Country 
On cial mills and 


farms visible elevators Total 
Sere 153,134 , 54,343 91,546 299,023 
| Pere 134,253 48,046 75,071 257,370 
Pee 217,037 28,159 87,075 332,271 
1920...... 164,624 50,875 123,233 338,732 
BORG... cone 128,702 118,219 107,037 353,959 
|| ee 111,272 9,739 66,138 187,149 
0 A 101,365 59,662 89,173 260,200 
1916...... 244,448 63,107 155,027 462,582 
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Flour buying was very inactive this 
week, and evidently in keeping with the 
weaker wheat market. Buyers apparent- 
ly could not be brought into the market 
when stronger prices were prevailing, nor 
were they inclined to buy on the lower 
prices quoted toward the close of the 
week, 

Bakers in particular are inactive, so far 
as flour buying is concerned. Many 
bought sufficient around the first of the 
year to last them until the movement of 
the new crop sets in. This was followed 
by a falling off of their bread business, 
which has left many of them with stocks 
on hand or booked with different mills 
to last them far into the new crop year. 

Business of mills located at interior 
points in St. Louis territory is only fair. 
Mills doing business largely with the 
smaller country buyers state that it is al- 
most impossible to effect sales other than 
for mixed cars. 

What export trade is being done is 
mainly in South American markets. Buy- 
ers in those countries, for the most part, 
are confining their purchases to straights 
and clears. Business conditions in Latin 
America are fairly satisfactory, and mills 
shipping flour to such markets state that 
payments are very satisfactory. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.70@7.10 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
first clear $5@5.30; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.50, straight $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@5; soft winter short patent 
$6.25@6.60, straight $5.60@5.90, first 
clear $4.50@5. 

MILLFEED 


A.slightly easier tone prevailed in the 
local market this week. While offerings 
are still light, due to the limited opera- 
tion of mills and the preponderance of 
mixed car trade being done by the smaller 
mills in all localities, the easing off of de- 
mand caused slightly lower quotations to 
be made toward the last of the week. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $30@31 
ton; soft winter bran, $80@30.50; gray 
shorts, $83@34. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 29-May 6 .......++.4. 33,600 67 
Previous week .........++. 23,100 45 
BORE BED cecvcecscccpecse 32,100 64 
TWO VOOTS GBS .ccccccecese 11,100 22 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 29-May 6 ....csccces 39,400 51 
PROVIOUS WGK 2.0 cccsceces 45,100 59 
WOOT GBs ccccccccescccccescsece 26,900 35 
TWO YOGTS ABO oocccccceses 30,200 39 


AGREE ON FEED LABELS 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, returned the 
last of this week from Louisville, Ky., 
where he attended the seventh annual 
convention of the South Central States 
‘ood, Feed and Drug Officials’ Associa- 
tion, which met in that city May 1-4, in- 
clusive, together with the Central States 
Food, Drug and Dairy Officials’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Dreyer stated that the uniform 
label committee of the National Feed 
Control Officials’ Association, which met 
with the above named bodies, practically 
agreed upon a uniform label for all feed- 
stuffs. This matter will be brought before 
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the meeting of the National Feed Control 
Officials’ Association in Washington next 
November for final action. 


TO OPEN EASTERN OFFICE 


Walker McMillan, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, will leave May 8 for 
the East. He will spend some time travel- 
ling through that territory, and later will 
open a branch office in Philadelphia and 
assume the position of eastern sales man- 
ager. The office under his jurisdiction 
will have charge of sales in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and the New 
England states. 


NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 


The foundation for the new 2,000,000- 
bu grain elevator being built in South 
St. Louis on the Mississippi River front 
by the Missouri Pacific Elevator Co., 
which is controlled by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad, has been dug, and the 
concrete is being poured. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is hoped to have it 
finished in time to handle its share of the 
1923 wheat crop. 


TO COMPLY WITH NEW LAW 

The members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis will hold a special 
election, May 10, on an amendment to the 
rules of the exchange complying more 
strictly with the grain futures act. 

W. J. Edwards, president of the ex- 
change, in commenting on a recent state- 
ment made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace regarding option trading on the 
grain exchanges of the country, and ex- 
plaining the method of operation under 
the law, said: 

“While the Secretary of Agriculture 
has cleared away a misapprehension, and 
we are of course glad he has seen fit to 
send out such a statement, at the same 
time our exchange over a year ago amend- 
ed its rules so as to conform to the spirit 
and almost to the letter of the law with 
reference to trading in grain futures, so 
recently declared constitutional by the 
highest court. There will, therefore, be 
no interruption whatever in such trading 
and our exchange will do its utmost to 
comply in every particular with the law’s 
requirements.” 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH TO MAKE GLUCOSE 


Announcement was made this week that 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is plan- 
ning to convert its malthouse and part of 
its stockhouses into a plant for the manu- 
facture of corn sirup, commercially 
known as glucose. It is expected that 
the buildings being remodeled, which 
have stood idle since the advent of pro- 
hibition, will be ready for their new use 
by the latter part of summer. 

At first the plant will produce about 
190,000 lbs of glucose daily, which will be 
sold in barrel and tank car lots. The 
plant will receive about 5,000 bus of corn 
daily, extract the starch and sell the 
refuse for stock feed. From this starch 
will finally be manufactured the glucose. 


HEAVY RIVER TRAFFIC 


The tonnage of freight moved during 
April by the Mississippi-Warrior Service 
on the lower Mississippi River between 
St. Louis and New Orleans exceeded that 
of any previous month since last August, 
according to a statement issued by J. P. 
Higgins, executive assistant of the line. 
During the past month the line carried 
northbound and southbound approxi- 
mately 65,000 tons of freight, of which 
25,000 represented grain moving south 
from St. Louis. 

In comparison with rail carrying facili- 
ties, Mr. Higgins stated that it would 
have required 1,625 railroad cars, averag- 
ing 40 tons to the car, to move the ton- 


nage carried by the line during April. - 


He said: “Freight offerings of 65,000 tons 
are the result of gradual return to the 


line of merchandise traffic diverted from 
the river on account of delays during the 
period of low water last August. This 
was a serious setback, but as the shippers 
have come to understand that we had in 
August an unusual condition to contend 
with and a lower stage of water than en- 
countered in the lower Mississippi River 
in about 50 years, it is but natural that 
their loss of faith in river transportation 
should be only temporary.” 


SEEK TO IMPROVE FREIGHT SERVICE 


The American Railway Association is 
distributing to shippers a programme for 
1923 designed to reduce the number of 
cars required and do away as much as 
possible with the transportation conges- 
tion that usually occurs as soon as agri- 
cultural products begin to move. 

The salient points in the programme 
are: load equipment to capacity, or 10 
per cent above capacity; restrict the num- 
ber of cars shipped under “to order bills 
of lading”; limit reconsignment of traffic 
to the greatest possible extent; unload 
cars promptly; increase storage facilities 
and provide adequate siding capacity to 
facilitate unloading; do not order cars 
beyond ability to load daily. 


BAKERS RECEIVE WAGE INCREASE 


A wage increase of $2 a week for 1,200 
union bakers in St. Louis became effective 
May 1 with the signing of the 1923-24 
employment contract between the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and 
Benevolent Association and _ Bakers’ 
Union No. 4. This affects all of the 
wholesale bakers and most of the retail 
shops. About 580 other union employees, 
affiliated with the bakers’ union, were 
granted increases ranging from $2 to 
$3.75 a week. There has been no wage 
reduction since the war. 


NOTES 


M. Beck, 1611 Cahokia Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Oscar Junge. 


C. Hilmar has purchased the Maushardt 
bakery, 3139 South Grand Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

A. Rose has purchased the J. Eller- 
siedt bakeshop, 6111 Garfield Avenue, St. 
Louis. 


Phillip Lahm has purchased the Thomas 
Grace bakery, 4536 Lafayette Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

Kreiger’s bakery, 4000 North Twenty- 
fifth Street, St. Louis, has been sold to 
M. Beck. 


C. Schroer has sold his bakery, 1923 
North Thirteenth Street, St. Louis, to 
Lewis Manke. 

E. J. Hoagland, of the North Ameri- 
can Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
St. Louis on business this week. 

The bakery of Fred Quades, 4464 Oak- 
land Avenue, St. Louis, has been taken 
over by his son, William Quades. ~ 

William Fisher recently opened a bak- 
ing plant, known as the Yankee bake shop, 
at 1227 South Broadway, St. Louis. 

C. A. Hiebert, president and roswell 
manager of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, called at this 
office on May 4. 

Corn products are quoted, per cwt, as 
follows by St. Louis -mills: corn meal 
$1.90@2, cream meal $2@2.10, grits and 
hominy $2.10@2.15. 

Fred Ropte, sales manager of the 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis the latter part of the 
week on his way east. 

Samuel Blauer, who recently purchased 
the Barton bakery, Raymond, IIl., and 
took possession of the same on May 1, 
shot and killed himself May 2. 


Martha L. Ottenad, who operates a 
bakery at 3611 North Eleventh Street, 
St. Louis, has purchased the Brackman 
Bros. bakery, 6234 Delmar Boulevard. 

Henry A. Rumsey, of Rumsey & Co., 
Chicago, has applied for membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on 
transfer of certificate from F. P. Rumsey. 

The certificate of membership of James 
F. Holland, of the James Holland Com- 
mission Co., in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, has been posted for purchase 
and cancellation. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: f white 

atent $5.10@5.20 bbl, qantaek patent 

95@5.05, medium white $4.80@4.90, 
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straight $4.70@4.80, dark $4@4.20, rye 
meal $4.20@4.40. 

George H. Wetterau, president G. H. 
Wetterau & Sons Grocer Co., wholesale 
grocers of St. Louis, died at his home in 
this city, May 3. He was the oldest whole- 
sale groceryman in St. Louis. 

R. N. Walker, export sales manager 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, will 
sail June 9 from New York on the Adri- 
atic for a three months’ business trip in 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

A St. Louis group of the American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Under- 
writers’ Exchange was organized here 
this week. The St. Louis district com- 
prises Missouri, and the Southwest as 
far as Dallas, Texas. 

A large delegation of St. Louisians, 
representing the Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations, was in New Or- 
leans this week attending the tenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, which 
was held in that city May 2-4. 

The Missouri State Public Service Com- 
mission this week — authority to 
the Cotton Belt Railway to issue $2,700,- 
000 of 5 per cent bonds, to be known as 
equipment trust certificates. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used for equipment pur- 
poses. 

The Great Northern Railway has an- 
nounced substantial freight rate reduc- 
tions between north Pacific Coast points 
and St. Louis territory on a number of 
commodities. The rates are now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval. 

The St. Louis Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation interchanged 212,006 cars of 
freight during April, which represents an 
increase of 73,706 cars over the number 
handled during April, 1922. The month’s 
business was the second largest for any 
month of the past two years. 

Operating revenues of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad decreased 9 per cent, or 
approximately $10,000,000, during 1922, 
according to the annual report of the 
road, which stated there was a marked 
decrease in the tonnage of agricultural 
products carried during the past year. 

In the first three months of 1923 the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis handled 622,920 cars of loaded 
freight, an increase of 148,228 cars, or 23 
per cent, over the corersponding period 
of 1922, which is an indication of the 
better tone of business generally prevail- 
ing in this territory. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Carterville, Wednes- 
day, May 23. In addition to the business 
meeting and election of officers, which 
will take place in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
a baking demonstration will be made at 
MacKeller’s bakery. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 14,- 
661 bbls of flour were inspected in this 
market during April. No figures were 
given in his report for stocks of flour on 
hand May 1, but on April 1 there were 
81,100 bbls, and on May 1, 1922, 58,300. 

The Government Intermediate Bank, 
with a capital of $5,000,000, which has for 
its —— the making of loans to agri- 
cultural and live stock associations run- 
ning from six to nine months, opened for 
business in St. Louis on May 1. It has 
for its territory the states of Missouri, 
Illinois and Arkansas, and will be able 
to make loans aggregating 10 times the 
amount of its capital, or $50,000,000. 

The motion of Colonel Ashburn, direc- 
tor of inland and coastwise waterways of 
the United States Department of War, 
who recently seized a fleet of barges and 
towboats from Edward F. Goltra upon 
the order of the Secretary of War on the 
ground that Goltra had violated certain 
provisions of the lease under which he 
was operating the fleet, to dismiss the 
— of Goltra for a permanent 
order restraining him from —e over 
the fleet, was denied this week in the 
United States circuit court. No date has 
been set for a hearing on the application 
of Goltra to have a temporary restraining 
order made permanent. 





Of the $110,000,000 spent by Mexico in 
1922 in the United States, only $17,- 
000,000 went for foodstuffs. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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The following figures, issued by the 
secretary of the London Corn Exchange, 
of the arrivals, deliveries and stocks for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1923, are 
interesting to all connected with the flour 
trade, and never more so than now, as 
showing the actual trade in flour during 
a most depressing three months: 

Wheat Flour 
Qrs Sacks 
(480 Ibs) (280 lbs) 
Imports, 13 weeks, ending 











BEBPOR BL .cccccecevcacss 1,201,791 320,377 
Stocks on Jan. 1, 1923...... 12,512 43,725 
WORMED occcccencicevacess 1,214,303 364,102 
Stocks on April 1, 1923...... 41,224 96,327 
Distribution during three 
MORCHS ...cccccccccees 1,173,079 267,776 
Av. deliveries per week— 
TES GRBTCE ovccccccccecs es > 20,598 
EMSt GUGLtEP 2c cccccccces ° . 27,165 
Same period last year 36,625 
Weekly average for 1922 34,083 


To take the figures in detail. Wheat 
is on a quite different footing compared 
to flour, as stocks are carried in the 
millers’ own silos, and not in public 
warehouses. This is the general rule, but 
even so there is an increase of nearly 
2,900 qrs in public warehouse stocks, 
compared with three months ago, and 
this in the face of a decline in total 
importations of nearly 7,000 qrs, making 
the average deliveries about 2,000 qrs 
less during the past quarter. 

Flour, unless sold on or before .ar- 
rival, is nearly always stored at a pub- 
lic warehouse, and here one can appreci- 
ate the situation more fully, as the stock 
is largely a visible one, the invisible 
stock being almost —. These 
flour figures are not enlivening, as re- 
gards the future, for those interested 
in importing, but just the opposite, as 
not only has there been a steadily de- 
clining market to contend with during 
the whole period under consideration, 
but a large increase in warehouse stocks, 
and this in spite of a reduction in im- 
portations of over 14,000 sacks of flour, 
compared with the quarter ending Dec. 
31, 1922. 

The total reduction in deliveries is 
over 85,000 sacks, or more than 6,500 
per week, which is a very serious mat- 
ter. It is not difficult to find a cause, 
and that is the price cutting that has 
so long been a feature of the home 
millers’ trade campaign, making the Lon- 
don market the lowest in the world. It 
may have been started with the idea of 
crowding out imported flour, and while 
they can never do this entirely under 
normal trading conditions, yet they have 
had quite a measure of success, as is 
proved by the foregoing figures. The 
millers have also been competing against 
one another very severely, which also 
militates against imported flour. 

London is essentially a price market, 
more so than any other city in the world, 
and with the cheap, strong Manitoba 
wheats available during this crop, the 
millers have been able to play a strong 
hand. Their main difficulty has been to 
get soft wheats for their grist, and to 
o this they have paid comparatively 


hi prices for both Australian and- 


Plate. 
Therefore, while a bumper Canadian 
wheat crop goes a long way toward 





prosperity of the country, yet the prices 
at which the crop has been sold have 
been such that, so far as London is con- 
cerned, Canadian millers have not been 
able to compete on price with the Lon- 
don and large country millers. This 
matter is, however, in the hands of the 
Canadians themselves, owing to the dif- 
ferential in freight charges on flour as 
compared with wheat, amounting to 
nearly 1s 8d per sack against flour. 

Much has been written about the 
smaller bread consumption by the pub- 
lic, the center of distribution being Lon- 
don. ‘This is confirmed by the weekly 
deliveries of imported wheat and flour, 
if these can be taken as a criterion. 
The figures, wheat in quarters and flour 
in 280-lb sacks, are: for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1922, wheat 98,416, flour 
36,693; quarter ending Dec. 31, 1922, 
wheat 92,209, flour 27,165; quarter end- 
ing March $1, 1923, wheat 90,237, flour 
20,598. 

These figures show that in the past 
six months there has been a decline in 
the weekly deliveries of 8,179 qrs of 
wheat and 16,095 sacks of flour, which 
totals 212,654 qrs wheat and 418,470 
sacks of flour, or in terms of flour, at 
400 lbs wheat to the sack, equals 673,655 
sacks. 

These figures make a big total, which 
represents the London distributing area 
only, and fully justifies the efforts 
which it is understood are being consid- 
ered of starting a definite “eat more 
bread” campaign. As a looker on, it 
would almost seem that the decrease in 
consumption of bread synchronizes with 
the efforts on the part of millers to pro- 
vide the public with that made from 
flour that is bleached (some people call 
it maturing, and get away with it), has 
phosphates, with various malt food addi- 
tions made to it, and then wonder why 
the public kicks. 

It looks as though what the public 
wants is bread on from pure flour, 
unbleached, unmatured (except by natu- 
ral means), and unadulterated with so- 
called improvers, and a campaign of 
“pure bread” from “pure flour” should 
cause a greater consumption of bread. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been. somewhat 
heavy. The quantities, as follows, are 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each: from 
the United States, Atlantic 18,348; Pa- 
cific 1,750; Canada, Atlantic 3,350, Pa- 
tific 8,250; Australia, 2,000; Continent, 
507; Argentina, 1,867. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The continued advance in wheat has 
had its effect upon flour, and prices are 
distinctly firmer, not only in mill cables 
but on spot, sellers feeling themselves 
strong enough to refuse a bid today, 
which they certainly would not have done 
a week or so ago. The fact that home 
millers have made two advances for their 
straight run flour during the past five 
days has also been a help, and when 
there is the added fact that they are not 
underselling the official price more than 
about 1s, one is almost inclined to con- 
sider that we have at last got out of 
the ruck of low prices. 

Mill prices for medium Canadian ex- 
port patents have been advanced to 36s 
9d@37s, c.i.f.. May seaboard, but they 
cannot make progress at these figures 
until some of the cheaper parcels have 
been absorbed. Better quality export 
patents are offered at 36s 6d, c.i.f., but 
are considered 6d too dear. Top pat- 
ents are offered at 39s, c.i.f. 

Kansas flours are still out of the mar- 
ket, but there are resellers of good Kan- 
sas clears at 33s 6d, c.i.f. 

Australian flours are firmer both on 
the spot and for shipment, the c.i.f. price 





forward being 34s 6d@35s, and the spot 
value has advanced to 36s 6d@37s, ac- 
cording to quality. 

London millers have advanced their 
official price for their straight run flour 
to 42s, delivered, which is equal to about 
38s, c.i.f. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

American and Canadian imports into 
London from March 24 to April 13, 
1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Boston per ss. Barbadian— 


Se. seaeves 6% 500 National Pride. 900 
Cutter’s Pride... 900 T ..ccccccecces 4,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Quaker City— 
WS TNE hv.n < 600 5.0.6.06:5 06.0 0b0stpcee eb 1,500 
From Philadelphia per ss. London Com- 
merce— 
©. Wa Bi ccec cacevccceecendssastesesss 1,000 
From New York per ss. Mississippi— 
Gold MeGal ...ccccccescccvccccccvece 1,000 
From St. John per ss. Bolingbroke— 
AVOCA .c.0000% 500 Medora ....... 1,000 
Front Line..... 500 Glenwood ..... 200 
Empress ...... 500 No Mark....... 2,000 
Patricia ...... 500 Purity ........ 500 
Big Yield...... 500 Colossal ....... 500 
Forest City.... 2,000 Golden Lion... 1,000 
Royal City..... 500 Battle ........ 2,000 
ae 500 Regal ......... 500 
Othmar ....... 1,200 
From Philadelphia per ss. London Mar- 
iner— 
Golden Dome.. 1,500 Arlington ..... 1,002 
Perro 2,000 Argosy ....... 1,005 
Rolls Queen.... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Valacia— 
Buwlale .ccccce 600 Sterling ....... 500 
Battle .......-. 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Canadian Victor— 
Bihwer GUE. .cccccscccvcccceccscccesece 1,000 
From New York per ss, Truro City— 
Aviator ....... 1,200 Sunstar ....... 3,750 
Benefactor .... 250 Quality Corner 250 
Manota ....... 2,000 Golden Cloud.. 2,000 
West. Monarch 500 Masterful ..... 4,000 
Pride of Can... 5600 Famous ...... 3,000 
Mayblossom ... 561 Glenora ....... 2,000 
Castle ...cecee 1,000 Three Stars... 1,000 
Vietig ...ccccee 113 Battle ........ 2,500 
From New York per ss Vasconia— 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Stupendous .... 500 
Famous ....... 5,000 Grand Empire. 500 
AVOOCR wccssess 1,250 Mascot ....... 1,000 
Bonnie Loaf... 500 Brilliant ...... 75 
Tee GED ssecece 1,000 Cup Winner.... 450 
Front Line..... 1,000 Patricia ...... 1,000 
Royal House- Five Crewns.,. 1,000 
BONE cccccess 1,500 Canadian Maid. 600 
White Dove... 500 


From St. John per ss, Sicilian— 





Royal City..... 500 Glenwood ..... 600 
AVOOR, cocesecs 247 Front Line.... 500 
Golden Cloud.. 1,250 Brilliant ...... 500 
Famous ....... 1,000 Signal .. ee 

Daily Bread... 2,250 Colossal oT 
Keetoba ...... 1,000 Empress ...... 500 
Summit ...... 500 Stupendous ... 500 
Grand Empire. BOG 3 VIOCOCe ccccacs 600 
Emerson ..... Kingmaker ... 500 
National ...... 1,000 


WHEAT PRICES 
The demand for wheat has continued, 
and prices have made a further advance, 
but today are not quite at the best of 
the week. No. 1 northern Manitoba, ar- 
rived, has sold at 48s 3d, April-May 
made 48s 6d, and May-June 48s 714d. 
Rosafe, 621/-lb, arriving, sold at 48s, 
and April-May at 47s 3d. Choice white 
Karachi for May-June made 48s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 
In some directions trading has im- 
proved, and the volume of business has 
been good. London milled bran has de- 
clined to £6 5s per ton, ex-mill, but 
middlings have advanced to £7 5s, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards are now held at 
£5 16s 3d per ton, c.i.f., as against £5 
12s 6d last week, and the spot value has 
increased to £6 5s, ex-store. Fine Plate 
middlings are unchanged at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 

Some members of the trade speak of 
there being a little more business pass- 
ing, and as stocks are considered small 
any real demand should put prices 
higher. Good milling oats have ad- 
vanced in price equal to £1 per ton on 
oatmeal. Midlothian and Aberdeen are 


quotably unchanged at 50s 3d and 44s 3d, 
ex-store, respectively. London milled is 
also nominally unchanged at 43s, ex- 
mill, No fresh business is reported on 
cable offers from America or Canada, 
but there are still sellers of spot lots 
at 40s 3d, ex-store, for both oatmeal 
and rolled oats. 


SUMMER TIME 


The. British Isles will revert to “sum- 
mer time” on April 22, which will con- 
tinue to Sept. 15. This means the clocks 
are an hour earlier than the sun indi- 
cates, and as France has decided not to 
adopt the scheme this year there is like- 
ly to be some confusion at first, as rail- 
way and steamboat time-tables will be 
entirely upset. The French farmers ob- 
jected so strongly that their government 
refused to agree to the change, although 
the town dwellers were as eager as 
ever. 

The British farmers also dislike it, 
but in this country the town workers 
predominate and there has been no ques- 
tion of suspending the arrangement 
which gives so much more opportunity 
for sport and gardening. The only draw- 
back to the scheme, in the opinion 
of the town dweller, is that the chil- 
dren do not get enough sleep, as it is 
difficult to get them to bed while day- 
light lasts, and in the early summer 
months it is often light up to 10 p.m. 


NOTES 


Asbjgrn P. Bjgrnstad, flour agent, of 
Christiania, Norway, is spending a few 
days in London in the interests of his 
firm. 


The firm of Paul Hertell, Ltd., Hel- 
singfors, Finland, has been reorganized, 
but will continue to do business as a 
general commission agent, as heretofore, 
under the management of Cajus Hertell 
and Eino Gronros, dealing in flour, rolled 
oats and other cereal products, as well 
as in colonial produce. The firm main- 
tains a branch at Abo, and has sub- 
co in various other markets of Fin- 
and. 


LIVERPOOL 


Fair business was done during the 
week ending April 18, but the majority 
of buyers do not show any great desire 
to follow the advance in the market, 
which has continued very steady. In 
comparison with the previous week, 
prices are about 9d per qr dearer. There 
is very little alteration in the floating 
supply, but shipments have increased. 
The Liverpool graded wheat futures 
have maintained the firmness of the pre- 
ceding week, and are quoted for May 
delivery at 10s 154d per ctl, a rise of 
about 114d on the week, while July also 
shows an advance of 114d, being quoted 
at 9s 1134d. 

Shippers’ ideas on imported flour are 


. very firm, and show a steady advance. 


Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
37s, c.i.f., for April seaboard, which is 
a rise of 2s 6d from the lowest point. 
Buyers do not show the interest that 
they would have done in normal times. 
The rise in wheat does not affect the 
importer so much as the price taken by 
the home millers, and as these show very 
little advance it does not matter to the 
importer how much shippers are asking 
as they cannot dispose of cheap pur- 
chases for any more money. 

There has been quite a good trade 
lately in Australian flaurs for April- 
May seaboard, and 1,100 tons were sold 
recently to Liverpool at 34s, c.i.f. Rather 
a better inquiry prevails for soft Amer- 
ican winter patents, and these have 
been sold at 40s for prompt shipment, 
with tiptop patents at 42s. 

Millers report quite a fair demand 
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for home milled flour and in some in- 
stances are inclined to advance their 
prices Is, but the majority would be 
quite willing to accept the old price of 
a week ago, despite the advance in 
wheat. Top patents are quoted at about 
40s@40s 6d, straight run at 37@38s, 
and bakers at 35s@35s 6d. 

There does not seem to be so much 
cutting of price in the dog biscuit trade 
of late, with the consequence that there 
is a fair inquiry for American second 
clears at about 26s. Plate flour is held 
at £10 5s per ton on passage, but there 
are no quotations for April seaboard. 

America has withdrawn from the lin- 
seed cake market; there are no quota- 
tions for the summer months, and buy- 
ers will not entertain bidding for Sep- 
tember to December shipments. Eng- 
lish made cakes can be bought at £11, 
f.o.r., and are quoted for May-August 


delivery at £10 10s. Mill offals are 
about unchanged, while thirds are in 
fair demand at about £8 per ton, and 
bran at £7 10s. 

SCOTLAND 


The market continues to gain strength. 
Spot stuff is advancing, and even the 
home millers, having bought wheat at 
enhanced prices, are compelled to exact 
higher returns for their flour. This ac- 
tion of the millers, of course, is easing 
the position of the importers, who have 
had an uphill fight for some weeks. The 
outlook seems to be tightening. With 
most American flours about 3@4s per 
sack above the market at the moment, 
there is no means of seeking relief from 
rises either in the Canadian or Austra- 
lian position. 

As the end of the Manitoba and Ca- 
nadian winter wheat crops approaches, 
and as new crop winters from the States 
will not be available till July, importers 
recognize the factors that are making 
for strength in the market. Australian 
flour is able to command better prices, 
and there has been a _ sharp onan 
thereof. Doubtless the purchases of 
Australian wheat by Italy and Portugal 
have helped to send up values. Scotch 
millers have paid 52s@52s 6d per qr for 
Australian wheat, a level which is much 
above the rates which were ruling for 
imported flour from that source. 

Current prices for flour on the c.i.f 
basis are as follows: home milled ordi- 
nary Manitobas 35s with better grades 
2s@2s 6d per sack more; for their win- 
ters, prices range similarly. Imported 
Manitoba patents on spot 37s, export 
grade 36s, with shipment prices 37s 6d@ 
38s. Top American winters 39s 6d on 
spot and 40s 6d for shipment. Australian 
flour, on spot, about 36s 6d, and for 
May or June shipment 35s. Canadian 
winters are about 37s. 


PROTECTION FOR THE FARMER 


While the government has made it 
clear that beyond tackling the question 
of railway rates on agricultural prod- 
uce and local rating in rural areas it 
cannot meantime define its intentions in 
regard to the report of the tribunal of 
economists which dealt with the needs of 
British agriculture and suggested, among 
other things, a proportionate importa- 
tion of milling offals with imported flour, 
it is apparent that the farmers’ interests 
will attempt to extract some measures 
of protection from the report. 

The Scottish Farmer, in its current 
issue, frankly declares that the impor- 
tation of offals in certain proportions 
with flour may be impracticable, but it 
presses as a more clear and definite 
policy a prohibition on the import of 
flour. This is the dangerous propaganda 
against which the trade will require to 
be active. The comment of a leading 
agricultural journal is as follows: 

“Cereal growers more than any other 
class of farmers hanker after protec- 
tive tariffs. Such tariffs undoubtedly 
would help the cereal growers, but, as 
a speaker in Yorkshire said last week, 
farmers as well as Bonar Law know 
that any remedy for agricultural ills 
along that line is impossible. 

“The way is not so seriously blocked 
against the proposal to put no restrictive 
embargo on wheat, but to prohibit the 
importation of flour. In this way the 
price of bread would not be raised, 
while the supply of offals for the farm- 
ers’ stock would be greatly augmented. 
This policy could offend no one but a 
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purist free trader. From the point of 
view of the economist it is hard to see 
what objection can be offered to its 
acceptance.” 

The Glasgow importers recognize the 
need for taking action to combat this 
class of propaganda and for placing 
the facts of the position before the gov- 
ernment and also before the public. They 
have been considering the matter, but 
any action will be formally taken 
through the National Association of 
Flour Importers and not on direct local 
initiative. 


IRELAND 
Trading in flour, on the whole, has 
been better, both on spot and for ship- 
ment. Prices have been somewhat ir- 


wheat, which has rather put a stop to 
the severe cutting which has been going 
on by English and Scotch millers. Com- 
petition with them is still keen and the 
pressure to sell, ey by Liverpool 
millers, all over Ireland very strong, 
yet the tone is distinctly higher and 
prices have advanced 6d per 280 lbs to 
about 40s, ex-quay, Belfast and Dublin. 
The larger millers, who ship mostly into 
Ireland in their own small steamers, 
while not willing to book except at the 
advanced prices, are inclined to sell ex- 
quay at somewhere near old figures. 


ARRIVALS OF FLOUR 


The arrivals of flour at Dublin during 
March were 38,953 sacks, and to Belfast 
20,750, bringing the respective totals 
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regular, some mills being cheaper sell- 
ers than others, and those offering at 
the lower prices were able to do some 
business for shipment. Dublin, as usual, 
has got better prices than those ruling 
in the north for spot flour, but sellers 
have not accepted less than the price at 
which the flour could be replaced for 
shipment. Consumption has improved, 
and is more in accordance with arrivals 
for, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, importers have not overloaded 
themselves with flour, and have thus 
been able to obtain better prices. 

There is considerable agitation in the 
south and west of the Irish Free State 
on the question of so much imported 
flour coming in, not only from across 
the sea, but from English and Scotch 
millers, to\the detriment of the home in- 
dustry. Some of the public bodies are 
putting in their tenders “that all bread 
contracted for the supply to institutions 
must be guaranteed to contain at least 
50 per cent of Irish milled flour,” and 
there is some agitation in the press that 
the bread should be made entirely from 
Irish flour, but it is doubtful if the 
authorities will go to this length, as 
competition helps to keep down prices. 

One thing that has helped the situa- 
tion has been the recent strength in 


since August up to 221,000 and 242,000 
sacks. The biggest importations of soft 
wheat flours at present consist of Aus- 
tralian flour, the large quantities arriv- 
ing being in excess of demand; 2,000 
tons of Australian flour have arrived 
in Belfast during the past 10 days, not 
half of which is sold, and the pressure 
to sell is very keen at 38s 6d, and even 
38s, landed. 

High grade Manitoba short patents 
have been selling quite freely, both on 
spot and for shipment, at 38s, Belfast, 
and 39s, Dublin, net, c.i.f., May sea- 
board, but on spot it is impossible to 
make more than 37s 6d, net, c.i.f. Mani- 
toba export grades can be bought at 
36s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 37s, Dublin, 
for May shipment, and the same price 
would be taken on spot. Business in 
these flours shows some improvement. A 
very good straight run flour, quite equal 
to some of the exports, could be 
secured for shipment at the same figure. 

Minneapolis flours have been more in 
evidence, and a fair business has been 
done, in one brand especially, on a basis 
of 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and a little 
more Dublin. Pacific Coast flours have 
been offered on the basis of 34@35s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and considerable 
effort has been made to do business at 
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these figures for forward shipment, but 
without avail. 
OATMEAL 

Home made oatmeal is in fairly good 
demand, especially medium cuts, which 
have not the same competition against 
them as rolled and flaked, the business 
for which is strongly competed for by 
both American and Canadian millers. 
There is a tendency on the part of home 
country millers to introduce plants for 
making rolled oats, so that most of them 
who used to make nothing but medium 
cut oatmeal are competing for the rolled 
oat business, with the result that the 
difference in price between the two vari- 
eties has been reduced considerably the 
past two or three years. Good home 
made rolled oats are equal to 44@46s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and medi- 
um cut is only 2s per sack below the 
price of flake. 

American rolled oats are offered at 
39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, per 280 lbs, and 
40s, Dublin, and some little business has 
been done, mostly by importers, who are 
anticipating the usual summer shortage 
of home grown. Medium cut oatmeal 
is pressed for sale on spot at equal to 
38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but business is 
very difficult. 

MILLFEED 


Good English fancy bran still com- 
mands about £11@£11 10s per ton, de- 
livered, and medium red about £10 10s, 
either Belfast or Dublin. Fine white 
sharps are in good request at £11 10s, 
and are very scarce. Good medium pol- 
lards are worth £10, delivered. 

The demand for some classes of feed- 
ingstuffs has been quite brisk, but poor 
for others. There is quite a shortage 
of Indian meal in Belfast, and millers 
anxiously await the next arrival of 
American corn due in about a month. 
Corn meal for cattle feeding has risen 
to £10 per ton, Belfast, and to £10 5s, 
Dublin. The flaked variety for cattle 
feeding is £12, f.o.r., Belfast or Dublin, 
with a very strong demand. 

Linseed cakes have been weaker for- 
ward, but unchanged at £11@£11 5s on 
spot. Cotton cakes are in good demand, 
being chiefly supplied by home millers 
at £14, f.o.r., Belfast. 


HOLLAND 


The tone of the market has changed 
considerably. Not only has the apathy 
that appeared to be getting almost 
chronic been shaken off, but importers 
and dealers alike are bestirring them- 
selves and getting into a business stride. 

When the present rise of wheat set 
in very little confidence was placed in 
it, based as it was, according to report, 
on unfavorable news of the winter wheat 
crop, but when the cables day after day 
brought higher quotations, a different 
feeling became noticeable. Then, as no 
relapse took place, those interested be- 
gan to ‘ook upon the upward movement 
as more serious, and at the present time 
there seems no possibility of a return 
to the lower basis. of prices which the 
trade has been experiencing for the past 
few months. 

The great incentive toward this bet- 
ter feeling was undoubtedly the posi- 
tion taken by the home mills, which 
have raised their price from a basis of 
15.50 to 17 and 17% florins. The for- 
mer figure was actually below the parity 
of world wheat values, but the present 
price practically means a difference of 
fully 10 per cent, and is, therefore, a 
bigger move upward than is called for 
by the advance in wheat at Chicago. 

In view of the fact that the home 
millers can see their way to raise their 
prices to this level, the importer natu- 
rally feels more confident, seeing that 
the home milled article is his greatest 
competitor. 

Fresh offers received from United 
States millers did not receive much at- 
tention during the early part of the 
present rise for, as customary, import- 
ers and dealers considered it safer to 
wait for further development, but after 
a couple of days of steadily advancing 
prices counter bids were made. These, 
however, in most cases met with little 
result, although in some instances mill- 
ers appear to have seen their way to 
meet buyers. 

Such circumstances cannot, of course, 
be explained, and may have different 
causes, as some millers may feel desirous 
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to meet buyers in order to work up 
fresh trade in view of the considerable 
decline witnessed during the past few 
months. The prices accepted had their 
effect on buyers at the moment, but it 
did not take long to convince them that 
special bargains can never be the basis 
of a regular trade, and since then better 
prices, in accordance with market condi- 
tions, have been paid. 

About the middle of April some sales 
were effected in hard wheat Kansas pat- 
ent flour at $7.10 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
which price has since been raised, and 
$7.20@7.25 will most likely attract buy- 
ers now, although for limited quantities 
only. The better demand is for straight 
flour, but offers are very scarce, as for 
such qualities a proportionately better 
price would be obtainable, presumably 
$6.80 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., early ship- 
ment. 

Home milled flour is held at 174@ 
17%, florins per 100 kilos, although for 
quantities millers would probably be 
willing to allow a reduction, but as it 
is reported that they recently put 
through some fresh business for export 
they most likely will prove less pliable 
in the matter of price than was the case 
until recently. 

The weather, which for a couple of 
days turned quite warm, has been much 
colder again during the last 48 hours, 
without signs of any change. If this 
continues it will give the market a bet- 
ter tone, so that, taking the position 
all around, the prospects for the Ameri- 
can miller in this market have consid- 
erably improved. 





MILLER’S RIVER RIGHTS 





Lawsuit of Wide Interest Decided in England 
—Verdict Against Owner of Pictur- 
esque Linton Mills 


Lonpon, Enc.—A lawsuit of consid- 
erable interest to millers whose plants 
are located on small streams has just 
been decided. The action was brought by 
Richard Ellis Long, of “The Beeches,” 
Linton, Cambridgeshire, against Arthur 
Gowlett, of the flour importing firm of 
Green & Gowlett, London, and owner 
of the Linton Milling & Corn Co., Lin- 
ton, to settle a controversy as to whether 
Mr. Gowlett, as owner of the mills, was 
entitled to the full and free liberty of 
the water adjacent to the mill property. 

The Linton mill is one of the numer- 
ous picturesque water mills which abound 
in England. Its history dates back to 
the Doomsday Book. In 1908 Mr. Gow- 
lett bought the property from the widow 
of the former owner, F. S. Nichols. At 
that time the property was sold by auc- 
tion, and Mr. Gowlett bought one lot 
of land and another adjoining piece of 
land was bought by a Mr. Brinckmann. 
In due course the property owned by 
Mr. Brinckmann was purchased by the 
plaintiff, Mr. Long. 

According to the deeds, Mr. Gowlett 
was under the impression that as owner 
of the mill he was entitled to the right 
of going up or down the river in a boat 
for the purpose of clearing the water of 
weeds or for repairing the banks, and on 
certain occasions he used the river for 
pleasure. The plaintiff wrote to Mr. 
Gowlett objecting to his using the river 
opposite his (the plaintiff's) property 
without permission, to which Mr. Gowlett 
replied that he considered he had the 
right to use every part of the river un- 
reservedly. 

The plaintiff then felled two trees 
across the channel in order to prevent 
the defendant from going up the river. 
This obstruction was removed by the 
defendant, and ultimately a lawsuit was 
started by the plaintiff, who asked the 
court for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from such trespass (remov- 
ing the trees) and damages for remov- 
ing a bridge which plaintiff had erected 
across the river. 

The case, which was heard before Jus- 
tice Sargant, occupied several days, dur- 
ing which a tremendous amount of tes- 
timony was produced relating to the 
title of the lands on both sides of the 
river. It must be explained that the 
plaintiff owned the land on both sides 
of the river above the mill property, and 
for this reason he considered that part 
of the river which ran through his lands 
as his private property. 

Justice Sargant, in giving judgment, 





went into the legal aspects of the case 
at great length, but the main points 
were as follows: 

He rejected the suggestion of the de- 
fendant (Mr. Gowlett) that the an- 
cient and natural course of the river 
was along a ditch on the plaintiff's land 
to the south of the river. The land on 
the right bank, or north of the river, 
is higher than that on the south, and 
there is no danger of a _ considerable 
overflow on the north bank, which would 
affect the flow of the water to the de- 
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land (which was then copyhold) of the 
seller, on the south bank above the mill 
grounds. In June, 1891, the land on the 
north bank of the river was conveyed 
to Johann Gottlieb Brinckmann, who 
built a house and formed a garden and 
orchard upon it. 

Mr. Nichols died in 1906, and _ his 
widow continued the working of the 
mill for a short period, but, in October, 
1908, she put up the property in lots 
for sale by auction. Lot 1 comprised 
Linton mill with its curtilage, including 





Linton Mill Before It Was Remodeled 


fendant’s mill. The land on the south 
bank of the river slopes away from the 
bank, and the maintenance of the full 
or normal head of water for the pur- 
poses of the defendant’s mill depends 
upon the stability of the south bank of 
the river. Otherwise the utility of the 
mill would be seriously affected and 
might ultimately disappear. 

He thought it must be taken that the 
south bank of the river, both on the 
plaintiff's land and higher up, is not en- 
tirely a natural bank, but that it has 
been maintained for a very long period 
of time to prevent any overflow. With 
regard to the repair of the banks and 
cutting of weeds there is no trace of 
any actual agreement on the subject 
prior to 1845. Probably each of the 
various parties looked after their own 
immediate interests. 

By an indenture of conveyance of Oct. 
11, 1845, the mill, its appurtenances and 
land were conveyed to a John Reeve, 
together with all the streams, waters, 
water wheels, etc. This conveyance also 
included an assurance of higher riparian 


the land on the north bank up to that 
conveyed to Brinckmann in 1891, and the 
land on the south bank up to a fence 
opposite the lower or west boundary of 
the land belonging to Brinckmann, and 
this lot was purchased by the defend- 
ant Gowlett. Lot 2 comprises the whole 
of Nichols’ land on the south bank from 
the fence just mentioned up to the 
boundary of the Pembroke College land. 
This lot was purchased by Brinckmann, 
so that he became entitled to the land 
on both sides of the river. 

In the conveyance to the defendant 
the hereditaments were described as be- 
fore, and included “the full and free lib- 
erty of the water course, the water there 
running, and over where the said mill 
stands, as the same is now or has been 
used and occupied by the said mill.” 

In May, 1911, the defendant began 
an action against Brinckmann, claiming 
the right to pass and repass along the 
banks of the river on both sides thereof 
above the plaintiff's said land with or 
without workmen, tools and materials, 
for the purpose of inspecting and re- 


pairing the said banks and cutting the 
weeds in the river and other purposes 
of a like nature. 

Brinckmann denied the plaintiff’s right 
to go up the north bank, and stated 
that he had, before action was brought, 
offered to give the present defendant 
a certain roadway (which the defendant 
had refused), and that he, Brinckmann, 
was willing to allow the defendant to 
have access along the south bank for 
the purpose of repairing. 

The action was heard before the late 
Justice Neville, with the result that it 
was dismissed with costs. It is common 
ground in the present proceedings that 
the plaintiff is, as regards these lands, 
the successor in title and privy of 
Brinckmann. 

The trouble between the present own- 
er, Richard Ellis Long, and Mr. Gow- 
lett began in July, 1920, by the plain- 
tiff writing a letter to defendant com- 
plaining of the passing of his boats 
on a Sunday through his garden. The 
judge considered that defendant’s reply 
to this letter, claiming full and free use 
of the river, was far too wide and quite 
unsustainable. With regard to the de- 
fense put forward that this case was 
of importance to millers in general and 
the danger which a decision in favor of 
the plaintiff might cause to the legiti- 
mate rights or expectations of such per- 
sons, he held that the argument would 
carry greater weight if the defendant’s 
claim were based on any general claim 
of right in such cases as between upper 
and lower riparian owners, and not on 
the special rights said to have been cre- 
ated by the particular facts and docu- 
ments in this case. 

“As it is,’ he said, “my decision de- 
pends on the special facts of the case 
and is not one of any very general ap- 
plication as regards mills. Nor do I 
think that in this particular case the 
defendant is in any real danger. I gath- 
ered from the plaintiff that he has no 
intention of abandoning the reasonable 
attitude adopted in the former proceed- 
ings by Brinckmann. The plaintiff, so 
far as I can see, was forced into the 
present action by the broad and ag- 
gressive claims made by the defendant. 
I have no reason to doubt that the plain- 
tiff will allow the defendant, in neigh- 
borly courtesy, to clear away the weeds 
and repair the bank, and that none the 
less because the result of so doing would 
inure to the advantage of the plaintiff 
as well as the defendant. 

“IT propose to grant a declaration and 
an injunction as claimed by heads 1 and 
2 of the plaintiff's claim, and I award 
him 40s damages for the defendant’s 


trespass. The defendant must pay the 
plaintiff's costs of the action, to be 
taxed.” 


Mr. Gowlett has entered an appeal 
against this judgment, and has good 
reasons for hoping to get it reversed, 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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NEW ROYAL COMMISSION 


The dominion government has named 
the members of the new royal commis- 
sion that is to investigate complaints of 
various kinds relating to the handling of 
grain in western Canada, This commis- 
sion will cover all the ground gone over 
by a former commission that was finally 
restrained by legal technicalities from 
completing its labors. It will have au- 
thority of dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments to carry on its work to a finish. 

The character of the commissioners ap- 
pointed is such as to guarantee a care- 
ful and unprejudiced finding, and west- 
ern Canada will welcome the final re- 
port, which it is hoped will dispose once 
and for all of complaints that have been 
bandied about the country for years as 
to practices and conditions now to be 
found in connection with the business of 
handling western Canadian grain crops. 

The chairman of the commission is Mr. 
Justice Turgeon, of the supreme court 
of Saskatchewan, and the other members 
are: Dean Rutherford, of the faculty 
of agriculture, University of Saskatche- 
wan; Dr. McGibbon, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Alberta; and 
James G. Scott, Quebec, an authority on 
transportation questions. The secretary 
is R. J. Deachman, Calgary. 

The government proposes a fair in- 


quiry into all aspects of the question, in- 
cluding inspection in and out of coun- 
try, terminal and private elevators, 


weighing, grading, mixing and all other 
controversial aspects of the grain trade. 
There was some idea originally of ap- 
pointing a commission representing dif- 
ferent branches of the trade, but it was 
felt that better results would be obtained 
by having the personnel divorced from 
the commercial end of the industry. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The Canadian markets are again hav- 
ing a slack period. Sales of spring 
wheat patents here and east were quite 
small this week. Stocks in hands of 
buyers are light, and list prices hold at 
figures of last several weeks. Sales of 
full cars are few. Bakers are taking 
their usual quantities at contract prices. 
Altogether, the spring wheat mills find 
business quiet. 

Ontario soft winters are almost off the 
market. Only an occasional car is of- 
fered here, and prices asked are high. 
Mills have no wheat, and for the pres- 
ent can get none. Prices have not 
changed appreciably. 

Quotations on May 5: spring patents 
$7.30 bbl, seconds $6.80, first clears $6.60, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents, $5.45 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Mills all report a falling off in the 
demand for springs for export. Conti- 
nental buyers have satisfied most of their 
present needs, and British buyers are 
still out of line in price. Good spring 
wheat export patents have been sold at 
36s@36s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London. Winters, in 
jute, are nominally worth as much as 
springs, but rio sales are reported. 

Toronto brokers buying for export of- 
fer mills $5.25 bbl, bulk, for spring 
wheat export patents, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard, and for winters $5.30, same 
basis. 

MILLFEED 

There is less demand. than formerly. 

The prospect of good pasture is decreas- 





ing the needs of feeders. Prices for 
mixed cars remain at former figures, but 
premiums for car lots are not so high. 
About $1.50@2 ton over mixed car prices 
is now the limit. Today’s mixed car 
list price for bran is $28 ton, and for 
shorts $30, bags included, net cash terms, 
delivered. 
WHEAT 


Stocks of western spring wheat avail- 
able for use of Ontario and Quebec 
mills are about cleaned up, and the mar- 
ket is waiting for the opening of navi- 
gation on the upper lakes. Boats are 
said to be arriving at Fort William to- 
day, and by Sunday some will be loaded 
and ready to sail, Next week should see 
fresh supplies available at Georgian Bay 
ports and Goderich. Dealers are asking 
$1.2714 bu for No. 1 northern to arrive, 
cif. Bay ports, and Winnipeg spreads 
for other grades. Ontario winter wheat 
is scarce, and hardly quotable in car 
lots. Mills are paying farmers $1.20 bu 
for wagonloads of milling quality at 
their doors; car lots nominally $1.28, 
outside points of shipment. 


CEREALS 


These products are quiet, and the mar- 
ket is without feature. Prices remain 
at $3 per 90-lb bag, in jute, for rolled 
oats, and $3.10, in cotton, in less than 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. For export, rolled oats are 
held at 40s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, and oatmeal at 38s 6d. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats developed a little strength at 
times this week, but the volume of busi- 
ness moving is limited. Compared with 
a week ago, prices are now lower. Quo- 
tations: No. 3 Canadian western oats, 
56c bu, c.if., Bay ports; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 88%,c, c.i.f., Bay ports, American 
funds; recleaned whole wheat screen- 
ings, $25 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Navigation is now open at Montreal, 
as first boats arrived on May 4. The 
opening rate on flour for British ports 
is 19c per 100 lbs. 


MILL OFFICE MOVED 

The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has 
moved its sales office, formerly main- 
tained in Toronto, to Brantford, from 
which point the Ontario sales depart- 
ment of this company will hereafter be 
managed. Thomas Tressam, manager at 
Toronto, has gone to Brantford to con- 
tinue his work from there. The com- 
pany has a 1,000-bbl mill at .Brantford 
from which most of its shipments of 
flour and feed to Ontario buyers are de- 
livered, and this change is merely a con- 
solidation of its Ontario forces. The 
head office of the company remains at 
Montreal where the largest of its mills 
is located. 

NOTES 

The Canadian National Telegraphs an- 
nounce a reduction in cable rates to 
Great Britain and Ireland and European 
countries. The decrease in rate to the 
United Kingdom amounts to 20 per cent, 
making the rate now 20c per word in- 
stead of 25c. Rates to other countries 
are also considerably reduced. 

The late opening of. navigation on up- 
per lakes is causing considerable confu- 
sion and disturbance among eastern mill- 
ers and grain shippers. Contracts based 
on the expectation that the opening 
would be at the usual time have had to 
be rearranged, and in some instances 
losses have followed. Vessels have lost 
one or two trips, and millers have lost 
the market for some of their expected 
output of flour. Moreover, the limited 


stocks of grain remaining for sale on 
this side of the lakes have gone to a 
premium. It is expected that loading 
will commence at Fort William May 6. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que.—Flour export busi- 
ness from Montreal is well up to the 
standard of the past few weeks. United 
Kingdom demand, which has lagged a lit- 
tle recently, is showing signs of catching 
up with the rest of the over-sea business. 
Mills are all reported extremely active, 
with production far ahead of a year ago. 

Business for home consumption re- 
mains steady. There has been an inclina- 
tion to break away from list prices, but 
no change has yet been made in the of- 
ficial list. Spring wheat quotations are 
as follows: first patents $7.30 bbl, sec- 
onds $6.80, and bakers $6.60, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Trade in winter wheat is progressing 
normally, with a tendency toward great- 
er activity. Choice grades are quoted 
$5.60@5.70 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track, and broken lots at $5.80@5.90, ex- 
store. Winter wheat patents sell at $6.15 
bbl, new cottons, ex-store. 

Millfeed is brisk. Wholesale jobbers’ 
car lot prices are $80 ton for bran and 
$31 for shorts, with bags, ex-track. 
Smaller lots are selling at $28 for bran, 
$30 for shorts, $385 for middlings, and 
$40@42 for moullie. 

Rolled oats dull. Prices, $3.10@3.30 
per 90-lb bag, delivered. White corn 
flour demand is improving considerably. 
Prices paid this week were $5.30@5.40 
bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


C, R. Hunt, of Hunt Bros., Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., is in Montreal on business. 


George A. Macdonald, president of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
is in Montreal. 

W. A. Black, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is expected to re- 
turn on May 12 from an extended tour 
of the United Kingdom and Europe. 


Montreal millers speak in very non- 
chalant terms of the coming probe into 
all the ramifications of the grain pro- 
ducing industry, under the auspices of 
the Canadian government. They frankly 
confess to the fear that the commission, 
when it does get into operation, may only 
play politics. Their attitude, meanwhile, 
is one of “wait and see.” 

A, E, Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Wiynivec, Man.—The flour market is 
having a set-back, largely attributable to 
the retarded date for opening of navi- 
gation, subsequent to which western mill- 
ers are looking for trade resumption in 
more gratifying proportions. Mills, 
generally, have sufficient orders for May, 
and are running rather steadily. Both 
exporting and domestic business is in- 
different. Grain markets in western 
Canada are unsettled and unconvincing. 
The consensus: of opinion is that, within 
the next few weeks, conditions will dis- 
play more stabilization. 

Flour prices remain unchanged. For 
delivery at points between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs are quoted at $6.70 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $6.10 and first clears at 
$5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
l5c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and car lot buyers get special 
prices. 

MILLFEED 


Western Canada is still paving per- 
tual calls.on its meager- supplies of 


ran and shorts. While these are very 





scarce and it is difficult to fill all de- 
mands, the problem, however, will be al- 
leviated to some extent now that pas- 
tures are showing progress. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations: bran $22 
ton, in mixed cars with flour, and shorts 
$24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 
WHEAT 


The Winnipeg wheat market is dull, 
with a very ordinary demand. There 
was comparatively little change in price 
trend for the week, and around $1.20 
bu appears to have been the favorite 
price for No. 1 northern, cash. The 
trade is expecting that the opening of 
navigation will improve business. The 
following are the prices of No. 1 north- 
ern for the week: 


--—F utures——, 
Cash May July 
April BO ..csecce $1.20% $1.20% $1.23% 
| 2S Orr 1.20% 1.20% 1,22 
BEAT D accccvscece 1.20% 1.20% 1.22% 
BO © cccccveeres 1.19% 1.19% 1.21% 
May 4 wcccccccece 1.19% 1.19% 1.20% 
Mee © cccccencecs 18 1.18% 1.20% 


Exporting business is decidedly slow 
but, as the foreign markets are carry- 
ing a very ordinary supply of Manitoba 
wheat, a better demand can be looked 
for. The foreigner for some time has 
been unwilling to follow price advances. 
Offerings from the country are very 
light; the bulk of the stuff coming out 
has been in store, and is really passing 
from one dealer to another. Shippers 
and millers are awaiting the opening of 
navigation, which is expected any day. 
This year will be the latest date for 
opening for 37 years. Inspections for 
the week averaged 460 cars per day, 
against 100 last week and 243 for the 
same period a year ago. 


OATMEAL 


Extreme dullness and inactivity fea- 
ture the markets for rolled oats and oat- 
meal. Domestic consumption is low, and 
export demand limited. These products 
lack any attractive inducements for fur- 
thering business, and buyers are disin- 
terested. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $2.65, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is little export or domestic busi- 
ness in oats, barley and rye. General 
demand is quiet, but on further value 
declines a renewed export interest will 
likely develop. Trade of small volume 
is passing in flaxseed, but the attitude 
of the market is quiet, with prices hold- 
ing steady. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 51%c bu; barley, 541,c; 
rye, 801%c; flaxseed, $2.45,—in store, 
Fort William. 

NOTES 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, spent part of the week end- 
ing May 5 attending to the company’s 
affairs at Keewatin. 

Stocks of grain in store in terminal 
elevators at Fort William and. Port 
Arthur on April 27 were as follows: 
wheat 38,931,582 bus; oats, 6,188,421; 
barley, 4,011,739; flaxseed, 358,682; rye, 
3,098,845. 

Western Canada expects to invest 
something like $6,000,000 in terminal and 
interior grain elevators this year. Re- 
cent estimates claim that about 200 coun- 
try elevators will be constructed in the 
three prairie provinces. 

J. G. Alexander, Canadian manager 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, writing to this office, ex- 
pects to leave Glasgow shortly for the 
western field of his company’s activities. 
He has been in Scotland for the past 
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two months, conferring with the head- 
quarters of his company. 

Will Hill, western representative of 
the Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
left May 3, on a business trip through 
the northern States and western Cana- 
dian points as far as Vancouver. He 
expects to cover his territory in about 
a month, 

There is an investigation on in Fort 
William as to disposal of screenings 
from the big terminal elevators at that 
point and Port Arthur. Apparently 
there have been complaints that screen- 
ings are sometimes delivered under a 
standard description, whereas the actual 
commodity is little better than dirt. 

Reports from the Doukhobor colony 
in Saskatchewan state that these people 
will build another flour mill for the pur- 
pose of supplying their own communities 
in western Bieele with flour. The new 
mill is to be built at Anbrek, Alta. Re- 
ports claim it will have a capacity of 
1,000 bbls per day. A 65,000-bu eleva- 
tor will be added to the milling plant. 

Further advices from Kamloops, B. C., 
indicate there is to be some activity this 
year in the construction of grain eleva- 
tors at that point. Kamloops is well 
situated for development as a transfer 
point when the Vancouver route for 
grain reaches its best growth. Both 
transcontinental railways pass through 
Kamloops on their way to Vancouver. 

V. J. Melsted, of the Milton Hersey 
Co.. Ltd., analytical chemists, Winnipeg, 
has just returned from the Pacific Coast, 
where he spent the past several months. 
Business conditions there, Mr. Melsted 
states, show aggressiveness and, judging 
from present status, there is every evi- 
dence that the gradually growing im- 
portance of Vancouver as a milling and 
grain port will develop materially. 

L, E, Gray. 


VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B.C.—The only thing of in- 
terest in the export end of the flour busi- 
ness during the week ending May 5 was a 
slight revival of oriental inquiry, due no 
doubt to the persistent rumors of discour- 
aging new crop prospects inCanadian and 
American wheat belts. Oriental buyers 
claim that their wants for some months 
are pretty well provided for and that no 
important volume of business can be ex- 
pected until the new crop, although odd 
small lots during the summer months 
may be worked. 

Two small parcels were sold from 
Vancouver during the week for June 
shipment. Notwithstanding the decline in 
Winnipeg wheat prices the figure at which 
this flour was sold was considerably bet- 
ter than the last sales reported. Export 
business to the United Kingdom continues 
to be unworkable. This is due entirely 
to the advance which has recently oc- 
curred in ocean freight rates, and millers 
feel that these rates must decline sub- 
stantially before any volume of business 
can be looked for from this market. 

The condition of the domestic market 
has improved. Price cutting has been 
eliminated, and mills are all now adher- 
ing to the official list. The volume of 
business with bakers, though not large, 
is steady. Feed stores and retailers are 
taking out their usual requirements. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern in store or en route to 
Vancouver, and May shipment to Van- 
couver, is offered at 214,@21,c over Win- 
nipeg May. Exporters here have been in- 
different to the rapidity with which the 
small remaining balance of the Alberta 
wheat crop is disappearing, and show lit- 
tle interest in the market. Considerable 
No. 2 northern was traded in during the 
week at %4c over Winnipeg May. This 
wheat is to be sacked here for shipment to 
the Orient, with which market some busi- 
ness was done this week. Further sales 
to Mexico and South America were also 


‘ made. Buyers from Peru were in the 


market for a large quantity, but only a 
small portion of their requirements were 
booked in Canada, as the Argentine was 
able to offer them wheat at more attrac- 
tive prices. 
OATS 

The market is overloaded, and any ar- 
riving in Vancouver unsold have to be 
stored or sold at a discount. Buyers are 
rather comfortably situated, and consider 
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present prices too high. Extra No. 1 
feed and No. 3 Canadian western, 40 lbs 
or better, are offered at $36 per ton, but 
buyers’ ideas are $1@1.50 under this. 
Prairie shippers show no inclination to re- 
duce their prices and, as the trade is well 
stocked, it is satisfied to await develop- 
ments. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Owing to the stronger ocean freight 
rates, no business with the United King- 
dom or the Continent was possible during 
the week, and no space was reported 
booked; 35s was asked for United King- 
dom ports early in the week, and this same 
space is now offered at 32s 6d, with no 
buyers in sight. Exporters are quite sat- 
isfied to wait, as they claim rates will 
reach 25s before the middle of June. 
The oriental freight situation continues 
very tight. May space is unobtainable, 
and June space is daily becoming harder 
to book. 


VISIT BY BUNGE REPRESENTATIVE 


M. K. Crossnay, of Bunge & Borne, 
Limitado, Buenos Aires, was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver, where he conferred 
with W. Lloyd Craig, agent for the 
Bunge corporation in Vancouver. This 
corporation is opening offices in Seattle 
and Portland, and will operate on the 
Pacific Coast under the name of the 
Bunge Western Grain Corporation. Mr. 
Crossnay is very enthusiastic over the 
prospects of Vancouver as an export 
grain port, and anticipates a large vol- 
ume of business through this port during 
the coming grain year. 

H. M. Cameron. 





OIL TAINT IN FLOUR 


(Continued from page 603.) 

The imports of flour into Holland have 
consisted mostly of Kansas straights. 
In spite of the higher price, Kansas 
flours are preferred to those from Man- 
itoba, The chief reason for this is that, 
owing to the short baking hours, Mani- 
toba flours, due to their excessive 
strength, require too much time in fer- 
mentation. Canadian flours are, how- 
ever, gradually becoming better known 
and the demand for them is steadily 
growing. 

OIL TAINTED FLOUR 

During the past 12 months there have 
been some unfortunate occurrences of 
oil taint in shipments of flour from the 
United States, and flour importers were 
caused great trouble with complaints 
which came in from all sides after the 
flour had been distributed. The ques- 
tion of oil taint became so much talked 
about that those interested in foreign 
flour quite naturally became greatly 
sll and the matter was taken up 
by the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Flour 
Importers’ associations, both of which 
appealed to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in Chicago, which in turn very 
successfully dealt with the matter 
through the Federation’s export agent, 
F. H. Price. 

It is most important that steamship 
companies should take the greatest pre- 
cautions to prevent further cases of oil 
taint in flour. The United States Ship- 
ping Board is fully alive to the serious- 
ness of oil taint, and undoubtedly is 
making every effort to prevent it. Oil 
taint is a class of damage which is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to deal with, owing to 
the fact that in many cases it cannot 
be detected at the time of arrival and 
does not become apparent until the flour 
is used for baking purposes. By that 
time the flour has been distributed to 
various parts of the country, and it is 
very difficult to prove damage, as it is 
quite possible the flour might have be- 
come tainted during transit in barges, 
most of which are now propelled by oil 


— 

t is only natural that the millers of 
Holland and those interested in the sale 
of home milled flours have strongly pro- 
tested against the use of American flour, 
owing to there having been a few in- 
stances of oil> taint. . 

The United States Shipping Board 
has in the fairest manner settled dam- 
ages assessed against it for flour that 
has become oil tainted, but the point 
the flour importers make is that the 
mere payment of damages does not make 
good the harm done to the reputation 
of American flour. They insist that it 





is of the utmost importance that even 
the probability of oil taint must be 
eliminated if the trade in American flour 
is to continue. 

They say that it is hard enough to 
meet competition on equal terms, but 
if American flour is suspected of con- 
taining oil taint its reputation is going 
to become permanently damaged and 
business will become even more restrict- 
ed than it is at present. As one im- 
porter put it: “We cannot permit any 
question as to the reputation of Ameri- 
can flour. Payment of damages for oil 
taint is not sufficient, as it does not 
compensate for the injury done to Amer- 
ican flour, which, like Cesar’s wife, 
must be above reproach!” 


STATEMENT BY SHIPPING BOARD 


Before going to Holland the American 
Shipping Board in London discussed 
with the writer the question of oil taint 
in flour, and made arrangements for 
me to meet its Holland representative, 
J. W. Horner. While in Amsterdam 
the writer met Mr. Horner, and was 
convinced by him that every precaution 
was being taken by the Shipping Board 
lines to prevent further trouble occur- 
ring from this cause. The London office 
of the United States Shipping Board 
has sent the London office of The North- 
western Miller the following communica- 
tion for publication, so that millers and 
importers may be informed as to the 
situation in connection with oil taint: 

“The Shipping Board, alive to the con- 
cern which recent complaints of fuel oil 
taint to flour carried on oil burning 
steamers must cause the American mill- 
er, has conducted an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the question, and in con- 
sequence is able to give an idea of the 
extent and the number of these alleged 
damages so far as the Shipping Board 
fleet is concerned, 

“Assuming as a conservative estimate 
that each vessel averages four voyages 
per year, the total voyages between 
April 1, 1922, and April 1, 1923, in the 
transatlantic, including the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea, numbered 900. 
Most of these vessels carry large con- 
signments of flour on every voyage. Be- 
low are given the districts to which 
these voyages were made, and all com- 
plaints and claims of fuel oil taint re- 
ceived during the period in question: 

; No. of com- 
No. of plaints or 


voyages claims 

Scandinavia and Baltic.. 60 None 
Mediterranean and Black 

Sy 65 55. Cuno r 4 40eee seen 164 - None 

Bordeaux-Hamburg 

EE 6400.06 66500-66000 372 7 

U. K. and Ireland....... 304 4 

Dotal ccvccccscevsecsses 900 11 


“The seven claims mentioned opposite 
the northern district were all made on 
vessels discharging at Rotterdam. Five 
of these have been paid, and in the case 
of the other two, which are for small 
amounts, absolutely no evidence of fuel 
oil damage could be found, and these 
two claims are still pending. 

“Regarding the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, three of these four complaints 
were made at Dublin. In one case the 
ship happened to be a coal burner, and 
when this was pointed out to the claim- 
ants they took delivery of the flour and 
made no further comment. In the other 
two cases no actual claim was received, 
the consignees merely complaining of 
taint when they took delivery, but 
ene forward no proof. Consequent- 
ly, the matter never went any further, 


and apparently no loss was suffered be- 


cause of the alleged taint. 

“The other complaint made concerned 
a vessel which discharged in London. 
Complaint of taint was made after the 
flour had been removed to the consignees’ 
warehouse, and the Shipping Board sur- 
veyor proceeded there and took repre- 
sentative samples from the bags in the 
presence of the consignees’ warehouse- 
man.  Consignees’ and underwriters’ 
representatives had been previously re- 
quested to be present and take samples 
in conjunction with our surveyor, but 
failed to do so. 

“These samples were sealed up and 
an analysis secured from two of the 
foremost chemists in London, both of 
whom stated they could discover no trace 
of taint in the flour. A baking test 
was also made, and a certificate secured 
from the baker that the flour was sound 
and perfectly edible in every way. 
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“The consignees still alleged taint and, 
accordingly, further samples were taken 
of the consignment, this time in the 
presence of the flour surveyor. About 
70 or 80 bags of flour out of the lot 
of 1,000 were sampled in various parts 
of the pile, at the choice of the under- 
writers’ representative. These samples 
were hermetically sealed in airtight tins, 
and later opened and baked by a regis- 
tered baker, and neither during the 
process of mixing, baking, nor after the 
bread had cooled was there any trace 
of taint. The entire operation of seal- 
ing the samples up, opening and baking 
them was done in the presence of the 
underwriters’ surveyor, the consignees 
taking the position that they were not 
interested, as they looked to the under- 
writers for indemnification and, conse- 
quently, were not present, although re- 
quested to be on hand. 

“It might be added that this was a 
recent case, and the first time the Ship- 
ping Board went to the expense of sub- 
jecting these complaints to such thor- 
ough investigation as to the actual con- 
dition of the flour itself. It is now in- 
tended to do this in every case that 
arises in the future, so that the actual 
facts will be established. 

“In addition every effort is being made 
to prevent possible damage to flour by 
taint, and it is thought the comparatively 
few bona fide cases of damage against 
the large amount of flour carried are 
good evidence of the results obtained. 

“It might be mentioned that the Rot- 
terdam claims were paid according to 
the assessment of a flour expert, and no 
baking tests were conducted to verify 
the claim. Had this been done, it is 
possible some of the claims could not 
have been substantiated. 

“The above is no attempt to discolor 
facts or minimize the importance of the 
difficulty. Cases may arise where flour 
is affected by fuel oil, and if the loss 
can be substantiated and the vessel 
found at fault, prompt and immediate 
action will be taken by the Shipping 
Board to assume the loss. 

“In return-it is asked that the flour 
exporters and importers do not permit 
themselves to be prejudiced by rumors 
and complaints which cannot be sub- 
stantiated.” 

C. F. G. Ratrxkes. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 





the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
State flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to April 21, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


ROOT BSBA cccccccces 2,041 1,772 1,913 
July 1-April 21....... 109,637 104,300 88,163 
Flour, July 1-April 

21, bbls— 
errr 12,608 13,228 12,898 
RT a4 's< exes od%ees 545 485 1,318 
Wheat, July 1-April 

21, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .667,000 704,000 655,000 
 , Sree ee 142,597 183,658 236,670 
BON OD ce ccvdcccesene 15,300 11,450 48,098 
Ground by mills...... 493,300 470,400 396,600 
Wheat stocks, April 

21, bus— 
At terminals ......... 48,270 34,646 17,462 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 46,295 61,955 128,366 





United States Flour Production and Exports 
United States wheat flour production from 
Sept. 1 to March 31 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
with the percentages of total increase: 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
13,349 





September ...... 12,540 9,650 
QHOBERE oceccccce 13,384 13,917 9,961 
November ...... 13,625 10,221 9,889 
December ....... 10,766 8,856 8,745 
SORBUBTY oo ccccecs 10,218 9,496 8,924 
iy ee 9,395 9,325 8,087 
MAGOR cccccccese 10,779 9,668 9,103 
Wetals w.ccevvee 80,707 74,832 64,359 
Per cent of gain 
over— 
1982-88. acccgecescoce 8 ee 
1980-81... wccccscccece 25 16 


United States wheat flour exports from 
Sept. 1 to March 31 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
with the percentages of total increase: 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
September ...... 1,301 1,802 938 





Pear 1,510 1,557 1,607 
November ....... 1,556 . 1,246 1,101 
December ...... 1,500 1,014 952 
SORGREY cicccece 1,161 1,099 1,280 
February ....... 1,379 1,203 1,019 
MEATGR cccrccecss 1,430 1,495 1,370 
Totals ........ 9,837 9,416 8,267 
Per cent of gain 
over— 
USBDHBS. wc ccccccccrece 4 ee 
1980-82... wc ccccccscccs 19 14 
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The previous generation, when times 
were dull, “whistled to keep up its cour- 
age.” Whether the “day by day in every 
way” of the Nancy pharmacist could 
prove any more effective under the pres- 
ent circumstances is doubtful, for it 
would seem as if flour brokers had ex- 
hausted about everything except battle, 
murder and sudden death, in their ef- 
fort to bring conditions up to a good, 
healthy point. The market has for so 
long now been in an unhappy state that 
its chronic aspect has grown to be one 
of dullness and stagnation. 

There have been many weeks during 
the past few months when large sales 
of flour seemed just around the corner, 
but on making the turn, with the excep- 
tion of once or twice, the vision has 
proved another disappointing illusion. A 
short time ago, when the wheat market 
went up, it was hoped that, on general 
principles, buyers would begin to show 
a little interest, as it was generally felt 
that the only thing to relieve the situa- 
tion was a continuance of high prices; 
but the recent break in wheat has com- 
pletely undermined any confidence that 
might have been gathering. Most buy- 
ers can now see no good reason for 
purchasing, and the holders of flour on 
spot are more anxious than ever to get 
rid of their stocks to avoid further loss. 

Here and there, of course, is a broker 
who has done some business during the 
past week, usually not more than a car 
or two and of routine character. Still, 
any sale of any size at all is welcome, 
as conditions have reached the point 
where a good price does not insure a 
sale, as in the “good old days.” The 
strength in feed has enabled millers to 
figure on very close margins, but even 
a price well below the range frequently 
finds a baker’s supplies so complete that 
it is a physical impossibility to take in 
any more. 

In spring wheat flours, sales of stand- 
ard patents at $6 and $6.25 were report- 
ed, while the mills’ quotations ranged 
generally $6.55@7. However, in many 
cases a mill’s quotation did not mean 
an irreducible minimum,” for given 
a bona fide offer anywhere within rea- 
son, they could meet it. In occasional 
instances this was not so, and several 
brokers reported refusals by their mill 
to cut the price even 10c or lic. This 
seems almost incredible, in view of the 
decadence of the times, but it was sworn 
to most religiously, so probably should 
not be doubted. 

Among Kansas flours and soft winter 
wheat flours there was little activity, and 
buyers were most apathetic toward pur- 
chases of these grades. Rye flour was 
so dull as to be almost nonexistent in 
sales circles. 

Canadian flours also suffered from the 
general depression, and even in export 
circles the call for them was not so 
strong. 

In the export market the business done 
was not of large volume, as foreign buy- 
ers seemed waiting to make sure that 
prices would not go to further low levels. 
The orders coming in were of very small 
lots, although they were possibly a lit- 
tle more numerous. 

There has been an excellent demand 
for feed for prompt shipment, but for 
June shipment it was not strong and 
there was a drop of about $3 in the 
price. Bran for prompt shipment was 
quoted at $37.50 ton, New York; stand- 
ard middlings, $87.50; flour middlings, 
$39; red dog, $41. 





Quotations on flour for domestic use: 
spring fancy patent $7@7.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.45@7, clears $5.65@6.15; 
Kansas short patent $6.35@6.60, straights 
$6.10@6.40, clears $5@5.50; soft winter 
straights, $5.85@6.15,—all in jutes. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUALIZATION 


A circular issued by the W. L. Riche- 
son Co., New Orleans, dated April 20, 
makes it appear that certain insurance 
brokers and companies that have some 
of the southwestern export insurance 
business have removed their 5c differ- 
ential against Shipping Board services 
in the rates of premium, effective April 
15. The notice purports to be authorized 
by the United States Shipping Board. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that F. H. Price, on his last visit 
to Europe, negotiated an understanding 
with various steamship companies, in- 
cluding the United States Shipping 
Board services, and as a result the rates 
of marine insurance were equalized, no- 
tice of which was issued by his office to 
all exporting millers on Dec. 19, 1922. 
New rates were effective on shipments 
made on and after Jan. 1, 1923. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Price now 
states that before that time the leading 
all-risks underwriters had no fixed differ- 
ential against the United States Ship- 
ping Board services, but against all ves- 
sels of any ownership which failed to 
comply with certain fixed underwriting 
requirements as to type, age and opera- 
tion. 

It would seem as if circulars of this 
character, if issued at all, should come 
directly from United States Shipping 
Board offices. 


GOLFING AGAIN 


The spring sunshine has induced the 
sap to climb rapidly up the handles of 
those popular things known as golf im- 
plements, and caused the fingers of those 
accustomed to using them to tingle for 
an opportunity to redeem the reputa- 
tions as coming champions which some 
of them lost last season. 

This spring malady broke out strongly 
among the golfing division of the New 
York Flour Club on May 3, when it took 
the form of a tournament on the course 
of the Shackamaxon Country Club, at 
Westfield, N. J. Among the entries were 
one or two new players, whose efforts 
with the midiron, it is said, made neces- 
sary greater efforts with the flatiron on 
the part of the keeper of the green to 
smooth things over, as it were, but once 
upon a time, as the story book says, 
even Gene Sarazen and Walter Hagen 
probably caused green keepers frequent- 
ly to utter curses loud and deep. 

There will be no attempt on the part 
of the writer to describe even the gen- 
eral play, because he has on previous oc- 
casions been a small gallery whose con- 
versational powers during critical peri- 
ods in individual playing has apparently 
not been properly appreciated, so there 
seemed little use of following the play- 
ing too closely when it would only excite 
a desire for ribald comment, which, if 
permitted too free a flow, might bring 
him serious bodily injury. 

The day was ideal, however, and fur- 
nished both the reason and the excuse 
for an outing, although the occasional 
glance of recognition from a player, plus 
refreshments at the club house, is all 
that an onlooker may dare hope for at 
a golf tournament. 

The outcome was as follows: best 36 
holes, Earl Gafford, prize leather golf 
bag; best 18 holes, morning round, W. 
H. Emmons, prize auto luncheon kit; 
best ball (pairs), afternoon round, 
Frank Houser and J. N. Claybrook, sil- 
ver cups. Kicker handicap, R. C. 
Blancke, Jr., and C. E. Halsted, dozen 
golf balls. A number of players had tie 
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scores, and the result was decided by 
the flip of a coin. 

There was no prize for the greatest 
number of strokes, because it was 
claimed that players in this class had 
the benefit of more exercise than the 
others. 

NOTES 

John Vertner, travelling man for the 
Millbourne Mills, Philadelphia, was in 
New York on May 1-4. 


A. F. Lane, grain and feed broker, 
has moved his office from 79 Wall Street 
to the Produce Exchange. 

Fred J. Lingham, president Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y., recently spent several days in this 
market. 

The New York office of N. V.: M. 
Witsenburg, Jr., of Amsterdam, was 
moved on May 1 from Broadway to 23-25 
Beaver Street. 

John Crosby, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, returned 
from Europe via the Homeric, landing 
in New York on May 8. 

In view of the subsidizing of an Italian 
steamship company plying direct be- 
tween Argentina and Italy, oe from 
the former country can now be brought 
into the latter cheaper than grain from 
North America. 

Two voluntary bankruptcy petitions 
were reported on May 1 by flour users. 
One was Irving E. Smith, baker, 2383 
Broadway, with liabilities of $1,911 and 
assets of $1,000. The other was Corbin’s 
Lunch Co., 46 East Fourteenth Street; 
liabilities, $12,378; no assets. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., spent the greater 
part ot the week beginning May 7 in 
New York, visiting A. J. Gardner, the 
firm’s representative here. J. B. Nich- 
olson, director of sales of the same com- 
pany, was in the city on April 28. 

Following are nominations for new of- 
ficers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change: president, George Rossen; vice 
president, Philetus Holt; treasurer, E. 
R. Carhart; board of managers, W. A. 
Johns, B. H. Wunder, W. W. Starr, 
Winchester Noyes, lL. W. Fabell and 
William Beatty. 

Among out-of-town millers who visit- 
ed this market during the week ending 
May 5 were Richard A. Hoyt, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., Dwight Yerxa, sales 
manager Pillsbury Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, and S. D. Haworth, sales manager 
the Pratt (Kansas) Mills. 

Every effort is being made to bring 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
into the intercoastal conference. The 
other lines on this route have been work- 
ing together to get an adjustment to end 
the rate war previously waged, and the 
Shipping board is using every means to 
bring the American-Hawaiian company 
into line. 

The annual report of the Cunard 
Steamship Line, just issued, shows for 
the year ending with December a profit 
of £594,477, after providing for depreci- 
ation of ships and other properties, 
taxes, etc. The volume of freight car- 
ried shows a considerable increase over 
1921, but the carrying rates were much 
lower, owing to increased competition. 


So far as could be learned, there was 
no change in the wage scale of New 
York bales on May 1, but in New Jer- 
sey, when the old arrangement with Jew- 
ish bakers terminated on April 30, the 
union men gained an increase of $2.50 
a week and five extra holidays. This 
was a compromise from the men’s re- 
quest for a —- increase of $5, with 


10 additional holidays. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Local flour prices are 
fully 20@25c bbl lower, on account of the 
decline in wheat. This is especially true 
of spring wheat patents, which are mov- 
ing slowly at the lower range. There is 
considerable pressure to sell these flours, 
and concessions are offered, despite the 
decline in open quotations. Hard winter 
wheat flours are also difficult to move at 
open quotations, and there is a disposition 
shown on the part of mill agents to cut 
prices in order to get business. Soft win- 
ter wheat flours show relatively more 
firmness than either spring or hard win- 
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ter wheat brands, with prices probably 
not more than 10c lower. 

Buyers have shown very little interest 
in the local situation for some time. Re- 
cent heavy receipts of flour resulted in 
receivers in many instances having more 
to hand than they could conveniently 
handle. A lot of this has been delayed in 
transit for some time. 

There is no prospect of any immediate 
shortage of flour either here or in any 
other New England city. The published 
stocks show an increase, while it is be- 
lieved that the invisible supply is also 
ample. There is apparently no urgency 
regarding the giving of shipping pad 
tions on purchases already made. 

Demand for rye flour is slow, with a 
lower market reported. Choice white pat- 
ent is fully 25c bbl lower than a week ago, 
with a disposition shown to further re- 
duce prices. 

Corn meal fairly steady, but demand 
quiet. Oatmeal slow, with the market 
nominal. 


INCREASE IN LOCAL STOCKS 


The local stock of unsold flour held 
by jobbers and other distributors on 
May 1, according to the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, was 44,200 bbls, com- 
pared with 36,178 on April 1 and 26,354 
a year ago. Continued heavy receipts and 
slow demand is given as the reason for 
the material increase. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp.—Flour is weak. The 
fact that July wheat brought a premium 
over May early in the week ending May 5 
was unusual, as it generally selis at a dis- 
count at this season, though it is safe to 
say that no one in this section, at least, 
will do any mourning or weeping over the 
going of the old crop or the coming of 
the new, this year. The mills, far and 
wide, will hail the transition with ecstasy. 

Springs were lower and inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $7@7.25; 
standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-Ib 
cottons ; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. There was 
some pressure to sell, but absolutely no 
disposition to buy. It was practically a 
blank week for business in wholesale 
circles, with all buyers claiming to be 
amply provided for all near requirements. 
Prices, therefore, were largely indefinite 
and nominal. 

Hard winters were downward and dull, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $6.50@6.75; straights, $6@6.25, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@80c léss in bulk. 
Mills made strong efforts to sell as prices 
slid off, but buyers dropped away faster 
than the market and without showing the 
least interest. Those who bought at the 
top, and there were a number of them, re- 
gretted that they had not waited for a 
soft spot. 

Soft winters were weaker and neglect- 
ed, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.40@6.65; near-by straights, $5.40@ 
5.65,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. The trade seems to be well sup- 
plied with both patent and near-by 
straight, generally at prices which show 
no loss at this writing, as the fluctuations 
in these grades have been almost negli- 
gible, compared with other offerings. 
Some mills are anxious to sell near-by 
straight at fairly attractive rates, but 
buyers from now on will be very particu- 
lar with this grade, preferring to pay a 
premium for the quality which will stand 
all tests during hot weather. 

City mills ran moderately, found do- 
mestic trade fair and export demand 
quiet; they reduced flour 25@35c bbl and 
advanced feed 50c@$1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,631 
bbls; destined for export, 22,064. 


NOTES 

Of the 167,125 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending May 5, 165,072 were 
destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
May 5-was 812,381 bus, 268,763 domestic 
and 543,618 Canadian or bonded. 

Vessel arrivals here in April were re- 
ported at 253, against 236 in March; 
clearances for the month were 228, com- 
pared with 208 in March. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 24,049 bbls flour and 1,533,- 
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484 bus grain—583,951 wheat, 161,194 
corn, 90,000 oats and 698,339 rye. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at Sc un- 
der No. 2 red winter, as against 3c under 
the previous week and %%c under last 
year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 27, 
1922, to May 5, 1923, 382,474 bus; year 
ago, 560,682. Range of prices for the 
week ending May 5, 875,@931,c; last 
year, 67@73\,c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to May 5, 1923, 1,129,424 bus; 
same period last year, 934,402. Range of 
prices for the week ending May 5, $1.311, 
@1.37; last year, $1.05@1.4814. 

The Arthur W. Robson passenger 
agency, of the International Mercantile 

arine Co., has moved from the office on 
Baltimore Street which it occupied for 
many years to 308 North Charles Street. 


The Sanitarium Food Products Co., 
Takoma Park, Md., with a capital stock 
of $30,000, par value $100, to manufacture 
and deal in foods and food preparations, 
etc., has been incorporated by Harry W. 
Miller, Cleve C. Pulver, John C. Dimock, 
Paul Cross and Elmer Cross. 

At the tenth annual convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, held at 
New Orleans on May 2-4, delegates from 
Baltimore were W. M. Brittain, general 
manager Export and Import Board of 
Trade, E. A. Seidl, secretary W. A. Blake 
Shipping Co., and M. F. Steinberger, as- 
sistant to vice president Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 

Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestern, N. Y.—Apparently, the 
pessimists win again. At any rate, those 
who predicted whatever improvement 
there was in the wheat and flour market 
was short-lived appear to have been the 
best guessers. If reports are to be taken 
at face value, some flour has been sold 
considerably under quotations. Agents 
of western mills are plentiful in the dis- 
trict, and appear destined to sell, if not at 
their price, then at some other. Some 
jobbers who had bought in fair-sized lots, 
as such lots go now, are not ordering out. 

There have been scattering sales, with 
a car lot here and there. Business is 
confined to established brands, as it has 
been for months. In some localities back 
from the main line it is seasonable for 
retailers and the like to stock up in — 
spring, winter —s being exhausted. 
To some extent that is in evidence now. 
While the demand from such quarters is 
not large, every little helps. 

Millers have sliced some off their prices, 
with the cut deepest on the higher grades, 
as they aw are cleaned up on 
clears and the lower grades. Here are 
the going prices: spring patents, $7.75@8 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8; spring gsr $7.50, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $7.45@7.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$6@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6@6.50; low grade, $4@4.50, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour is at a standstill with 
no demand from the trade, and mills in 
no position to take on contracts except in 
a limited way, due to the grain situation. 
There is little winter wheat offered now. 
Farmers are set on $1.50 bu, and one mill 
in the district, cramped for the grain, 
paid the price. There is no flour market 
that a miller can break even on at that 
price, so there are at least two reasons 
for the stagnation. Mills have shaded 

rices a trifle, offering best brands at 

.80@6.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7. 

Unless there is early improvement, the 
output of city mills will be still further 
reduced. Many country mills are prac- 
tically closed now, except for the feed 
end of the business. 

Following the decline in hard wheat, 
mills have shaded entire wheat flour 25 
@30c bbl, to $7.20@7.30, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston, with most shipments in 
mixed cars. Graham flour firm at $6.50@ 
6.55, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

While there is no great activity in rye 
flour, there have been odd sales of small 
lots. However, mills are sold somewhat 
ahead and, with shipping directions filter- 
ing in, manage to keep going. Best white 
brands are quoted at $5.35@5.45 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western brands 








dull, with light quoted at $6.50, medium 
at $6.25 and dark at $6. 

There is no break in feed prices, but 
demand is all for prompt shipment. 
Shipments are all in mixed cars. Quota- 
tions which are firm on all spot offers, 
are: spring bran, $86@38.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $40; winter 
bran, $35, local; spring middlings, $37 
@40.50, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$40; winter middlings, $86, sacked, most- 
ly local. Rye feed $83@34, sacked, most- 
ly local. Western feed firm at the recent 
advance in prices, with corn meal offered 
at $37 ton and ground oats at $39, both 
bulk. Corn meal, table quality, $2.50 per 
100 lbs, mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Agprtl S0-May © ...cscsccces 6,500 35 

Previous week ........+..-+ 8,200 44 

Of this week’s output, 5,000 were spring 
wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 500 rye. 


NOTES 


Carl G. Blutau, one of the best-known 
bakers of this city, died at his home, 
aged 65 years. e was in the baking 
business here for more than 40 years. 
For several terms, he was secretary of 
the Retail and Master Bakers’ Exchange, 
and a member of the executive voard of 
the New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers. Mr. Blutau was born in 
Denmark. 

The shortage of farm labor and the 
certainty that much arable land will not 
be cultivated this season were discussed 
at a meeting of the community council 
of the Chamber of Commerce, this city. 
Included among the speakers was W. 
Valance Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation. As a forward step, Mr. Hamil- 
ton was appointed to draft a resolution, 
to be presented at a subsequent meeting 
of the council, recommending that the 
immigration law and the contract labor 
law be made more flexible, to permit 
bringing into the country, immigrants 
suited to farm employment, relieving the 
present acute need. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—A serious situation 
confronts flour concerns which supply 
their consumers from Buffalo ware- 
houses. As the result of what seems to 
be an organized effort to bring about 
abnormal conditions in the teaming and 
trucking industries here, hauling com- 
panies have been forced to increase their 
prices to levels which, in the opinion of 
some selling representatives, are close to 
prohibitive. 

Increases ranging up to 50 per cent 
were announced soon after May 1. In 
addition, zoning charges are fixed which 
add to delivery cost. The trucking com- 
panies say their employees have resigned 
in small groups, and that it is very dif- 
ficult to replace them. There is a gen- 
eral opinion that the drivers of teams 
and trucks are attempting to force 
wages upward without calling a formal 
strike. 

Prices now fixed for hauling flour are 
as high as 30c bbl within the city limits. 
A conference is soon to be held in an 
effort to reach some solution of this 
problem, as the millers’ representatives 
say the present low prices of flour pre- 
vent ‘sales if such a charge must be 
added. 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand for flour, and prices have again 
sagged as much as léc bbl. The close 
was weak, with prices covering a ve 
wide range. On one day of the wee 
ending May 5 the range of so-called 
“best spring patents” was reported to 
have been 80c. Best spring patents were 
freely offered at $7.40@7.65 at the close, 
with other grades showing similar de- 
clines from Tost week’s close. Produc- 
tion was at a low ebb. 


MILLFEED 

Demand declined with the arrival of 
warm weather, and prices showed the 
effects at the close of the week. Bran 
and middlings were fairly firm, due to 
a very low production. Demand was 
confined almost exclusively to near-by 
shipments. Buyers showed little inter- 
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est in anything later than May 20 de- 
livery. 

Feeds for late May and June delivery 
were being sold $2 to $3 under present 

rices, but little business could be done. 

ran and middlings were quoted at 
$33.50 ton. Hominy and corn feeds fol- 
lowed the corn market, and were up $1, 
compared with last week’s close. De- 
mand was fair. Gluten declined $1.50 
to $39.55. 

Oil meal broke $2.50 during the week. 
At the close, mills were asking $40 and 
resellers were offering limited quanti- 
ties at $39. Export demand was re- 
ported somewhat stronger toward the 
close of the week. Resellers were get- 
ting $2 above the market for the 31 per 
cent. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 
rent week, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, with comparisons, in bar- 


rels: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
49 


April 30-May 6 ... cs ccccses 82,625 

Previous week ............ 83,499 50 
a 2 Pree rerr ec 92,250 55 
TWO FORTS GMO ....cecsecece 125,765 65 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


After desperately fought battles with 
ice, five grain laden steamers arrived 
here at noon on May 5, bringing the first 
cargoes from the Head of the Lakes. 
The Price McKinney was the first steam- 
er to arrive, and the others were in- 
side the breakwall within two hours. The 
skippers reported very heavy ice in the 
upper lakes, but had little difficulty after 
reaching Lake Huron. 

The five cargoes aggregated 1,500,000 
bus, mostly corn and oats, with some 
wheat. Marine interests report heavy 
chartering, and look for a big early sea- 
son movement down the lakes. 

Buffalo-Montreal traffic got under way 
a day or two before the first cargoes 
arrived from the Head of the Lakes. 
The spot rate on wheat, Buffalo to Mon- 
treal, was fixed at 6c bu, at which fig- 
ure more than 1,000,000 bus were im- 
mediately placed. The rate generally 
quoted for second trip cargoes is now 
5c, but vessel owners are not very anx- 
ious to close at this figure. 

During the first week of May, with 
navigation just getting under way, the 
Welland Canal fieet moved to Montreal 
330,000 bus wheat, 101,423 bus rye and 
75,000 bus barley. 

The first activity in canal borne grain 
was the loading on May 5 of two barges 
of the Conlon Canal Co. They were ex- 
pected to depart on May 7, marking 
the opening of canal navigation. The 
prevailing rate for opening shipment by 
canal is 7.2c bu, against 7.7¢ at the start 
last season, it is reported. 

Ice conditions are not especially favor- 
able to canal navigation, but it is ex- 
pected another week will see the water- 
way open from tidewater to the lakes. 
A largé number of new corporations 
are embarking in this business this sea- 
son, according to reports. 

Steamers of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, which handle a large quan- 
tity of flour, are being loaded here and 
will be in operation the first part of 
next week. Offerings of freight were 
reported plentiful at both ends of the 
route. 

NOTES 


Louis Holfner will open a wholesale 
bakery, on May 15, at 1160 West Ave- 
nue, Buffalo. 

E. H. Day, of the Cushing Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., was a recent Corn Ex- 
change visitor. 

Alan D. Drake, president Drake Mfg. 
Co., Oswego, N. Y., has been calling upon 
members of the Buffalo trade. 

The White House bakery, which has 
been located for several years in Jacob 
Street, Penn Yan, has moved into the 
Elliott Building. 

Paul R. Webb, formerly of the sales 
department of the H-O Cereal Co., has 
been appointed manager of the .com- 
pany’s feed department. 

The Abell Forwarding Co., Inc., has 
been formed here, with $10,000 capital, 
by Edward J. Nolan, Ernst A. Nord- 
strom and Cleveland Pond. 

Word has been received here of the 
death of Seth Youngs, who formerly 
owned and operated the Moshier grist 
mill on the outlet of Keuka Lake, at 
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Penn Yan, N. Y. He died at West 
Camp. 

A large quantity of grain was de- 
stroyed in a fire that swept the farm 
of William Keenan, near Caledonia, N. 
Y., recently. The loss is estimated at 
$10,000. 

One workman was killed and another 
was seriously injured when scaffolding 
collapsed at the warehouse and mill be- 
ing erected by the Island Warehouse 
Corporation for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, 

Glen S. Hackley, purchasing agent for 
the Spencer Kellogg & Sons Co., died 
in his home in Buffalo, at the age of 
40. He had been with the firm for nine 
years. Death was caused by pneumonia. 
Mr. Hackley was prominent in Buffalo 
business and fraternal circles. The 
widow and three children survive. 

The Nisbet Grammer, of the Eastern 
Steamship Co.’s new Welland Canal 
fleet, has started from a British port 
with coal, and will arrive in Montreal 
in a few days. Other units of the fleet 
are expected to leave British shipyards 
in the near future, and will be used in 
the grain trade within a short time. 

When the “auction of Buffalo” is con- 
ducted at the opening of the new Stat- 
ler Hotel, the flour industry will be 
placed “on the block” and its value to 
the community fixed, after an explana- 
tion by some well-informed member of 
the trade. The industry is included in 
the auction as one of the city’s 10 most 
valuable assets. P. D. Faunestocx. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapevpu1a, Pa.—The flour market 
during the week ending May 5 was weak 
and unsettled, influenced by the sharp 
drop in wheat. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are not large, but 
buyers lack confidence and will purchase 
only such small lots as are needed to 
supply pressing needs. Most of the 
business transacted was in spot goods, 
which were available below manufactur- 
ers’ limits. 

NOTES 

J. B. Nicholson, of the Kaw Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, was a recent visi- 
tor on ’change. 

Officials of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co., accompanied by E. W. 
Stringfield, on May 4 inspected the fa- 
cilities of the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Southern Steamship Co., Tidewater Ter- 
minal and several other companies here, 
attended the tenth annual National For- 
eign Trade Council at New Orleans. 

The summer residence at Atlantic City 
of William M. Richardson, grain mer- 
chant of this city, was robbed on April 
30 of several thousand dollars’ worth of 
valuables. Mrs. Richardson was alone 
in the house at the time. The thieves 
tied her hands and feet with table linen, 
and stuffed a napkin into her mouth. 

The Municipal Terminal, Wilmington, 
Del., which cost approximately $2,500,000, 
was officially opened on ma | 1. It has 
excellent facilities for handling import 
and export freight, and a considerable 
amount of business has been promised. 
Provisions have been made to expand the 
terminal area to twice its present size 
if the necessity arises. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


DEATH OF JOHN DEWITT 
Montreat, Que.—The death of John 
Dewitt, a flour man of Montreal, which 





“occurred at Edmonton, Alta., May 4, was 


a shock to his many friends here. Al- 
though Mr. Dewitt had not been in good 
health for the past six months, his 
death was unexpected. Acting on the 
advice of his physicians to take a vaca- 
tion, which might prove beneficial, he 
had just returned from a trip after vis- 
iting his friends in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. He served 
many years with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., in Montreal, and during the 
late war attended to the purchasing of 
wheat for the James Richardson Co., 
Ltd., of Kingston. He was also a life 
member of the Dominion Commercial 
Travellers’ Association, and at the ‘time 
of his death was manager of the Prairie 
Rose — Co., Edmonton. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son, Dawson, of 
Stewart City, Yukon, and one daughter 
living in Montreal. A. E. Perxs. 
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The offer made by Germany apparently 
will do little to clear up the European 
situation, although it indicates that the 
French campaign has been partially suc- 
cessful and that an opportunity for re- 
opening negotiations has been provided. 
It is to be hoped that some arrangement 
will be effected before long, as the great 
unrest about reparations is today the 
chief factor holding back worldwide re- 
covery. The best minds of Europe are now 
engaged in solving the problem and it is 
of great importance to American manu- 
facturers and producers that a satisfac- 
tory solution should be reached. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that the situation is not hopeless, and 
that out of all the hatred and distress will 
come some light and a sensible determina- 
tion by those engaged in the quarrel to 
do what they can to clear up this most 
gigantic financial and political problem. 


HIGHER WAGES 

When the building industry of New 
York reaches a stage of acute wage infla- 
tion so that prominent architects and 
others engaged in the industry ask for a 
holdup in building activity until organ- 
ized labor is less insistent in its demands 
for a wholly unreasonable wage scale, it 
is evident that the higher wage mania has 
reached a dangerous stage. Every one 
familiar with building operations realizes 
how foolish it is to pay plasterers wages 
and premiums aggregating from $14 to 
$30 a day, as has been done in many in- 
stances. If such a scale is right for the 
plasterers, why not pay carpenters from 
$40 to $50 a day and plumbers on the 
same basis? 

All this means that sooner or later 
other cities than Philadelphia will insist 
upon the adoption of the open shop prin- 
ciple and so free themselves from the 
perfectly outrageous tyranny of the labor 
agitators. No one can blame the farmer 
for being dissatisfied with his lot when he 
sees only partially skilled laborers obtain- 
ing from five to ten times the remunera- 
tion that the highly skilled farmer re- 
ceives from his day’s toil. 

One of the most important financiers 
in the country said recently that the pos- 
sibility of dangerous wage inflation was 
one of the most serious questions that the 
country has to consider in reckoning with 
the longer future. There is no telling 
how this question will be settled finan- 
cially, but the outstanding fact is that the 
situation is hazardous, and if the demand 
for extortionate wages is not held in 
check, or if it does not subside, the pros- 
perity of American industries will be se- 
riously threatened in the near future. 
The laborer is always worth of his hire, 
provided it is reasonable and does not 
represent a wholly extortionate demand 
which cannot in reason be complied with. 


CONSERVATIVE INVENTORIES 


From the annual reports of great in- 
dustrial companies it is clear that cor- 
poration managers have been impressed 
with the necessity of keeping inventories 
at a safe price level, and not permit a 
return of the evils which brought such 
serious difficulties in 1920 and 1921. The 
“frozen loans” of that period will ever 
be remembered by those who were com- 
pelled to reckon with the situation as their 
bankers saw it. While the country has 
come through the ordeal all right and al- 
though many hard-pressed corporations 
have been since restored to a position of 
financial strength, the hard knocks of the 
liquidating period have been remembered 
as one of the most unpleasant experiences 
of the after-war period. 

“In consequence of this conservatism 
many corporation managers are taking 
care not to overstock with raw material, 
or other supplies, at the high level, and in 
cases where it is possible to do so, these 
buyers are supplying their wants only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. In no other way 
will it be possible for them to avoid the 
abuses incident to a piling up of a great 
volume of inflated inventories. 


There is excellent basis for the asser- 
tion that business generally is being done 
conservatively and with due regard for 
the perils and evils of a situation which 
has been greatly complicated by the un- 
certainties and cross movements in trade 
and finance. Good reason exists for the 
belief that the country will have a ban- 
ner year if the great industries are well 
managed and if nothing more destruc- 
tive occurs in the foreign situation. 

The American people are making haste 
slowly but surely, and in the judgment of 
most experts the strong points far out- 
number the weak ones at this time. Fur- 
thermore, the nation’s banking system 
represents about as strong a position as 
has ever been developed under such con- 
ditions as the country has encountered 
during the past year or two. 


NEW INVESTMENTS 


The American people have made an ex- 
traordinary investment campaign during 
the first quarter of this unusual financial 
year. Compilations by the Financial 
Chronicle show that in the quarter ending 
March $31 last the new flotations by cor- 
porations of this country have aggregat- 
ed $1,176,548,818, against $729,773,912 for 
the corresponding quarter of 1922. This 
is inclusive of the issue put out to refund 
other loans, but the showing as a whole 
is very extraordinary, and indicates that 
the investing public has absorbed an enor- 
mous volume of securities since the pres- 
ent year opened. It will take a great deal 
more to finance the railroads and the mu- 
nicipalities and the other industrial com- 
panies back to a state of highest efficiency 
judged by the present standards. 

Besides this, there are various foreign 
government borrowers which would like 
to put out new bond issues in this country 
if the situation was ripe for them. 
While these applications have been held 
up, there is good reason to believe they 
will be announced later on, provided, of 
course, the foreign situation does not 
develop new sensations of the sort to un- 
settle confidence and excite greater dis- 
turbance. 

The whole investing public has made 
remarkable purchases during the past 
four months, hawever, and, unless all 
signs fail, 1923 will prove to be a year of 
record investments. The bond market 
organization has been materially strength- 
ened, and the American machinery for 
selling high grade bonds was never 
stronger nor better fortified than it is to- 
day. 

NEW RECORDS 


The country’s iron. production during 
April touched a new high daily output at 
118,252 tons, comparing with 113,673 in 
March and the previous high record of 
113,942 tons reached in 1918, when the 
rush orders of war excitement were being 
pushed strenuously everywhere. Inas- 
much as last month some 14 more blast 
furnaces were blown in, the capacity at 
the opening of May was 119,500 tons. 
It is evident that the steel and iron indus- 
try is in high feather and that new pro- 
duction records in other quarters are 
likely to be made. The situation is 
likely to excite wider public notice in view 
of the extraordinary efforts under way 
to push the erection of new houses and 
other buildings throughout the United 
States. 





LARNED ELEVATOR TO BE FINISHED 

Saturna, Kansas.—The large terminal 
elevator of the Associated Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Larned, Kansas, which was start- 
ed but never completed by the original 
company, has been purchased for $2,300 
by a syndicate composed of H. M. Hollo- 
way, E. E. Frizell and H. M. Reed, all 
of Larned, and will be pushed to com- 
pletion. It is estimated that it can be 
completed to 450,000-bu capacity for 
$12,000, and by doing this the original 
stockholders will be able to salvage a 
part of the $50,000 invested in the project. 

This elevator is of re-enforced con- 








crete, and includes the basement and bins 
below ground and at present extends 30 
feet above ground. The tract consists of 
six acres of ground, with frontage on 
the Santa Fe and Wichita Northwestern 
tracks. 

The original plan was to build a 500,- 
000-bu terminal elevator, and $50,000 
worth of stock was sold in the immediate 
territory. The company was later thrown 
into the hands of a receiver and the hold- 
ings ordered sold. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn.—The same monoto- 
nous conditions prevailed in the flour 
trade the week ending May 5 as were 
effective previously. Buyers did not 
seem to have faith in the market, and 
kept out unless forced to take on small 
supplies to cover going working require- 
ments. Their expectation for lower 
prices was realized by a sharply break- 
ing wheat market that netted a reduc- 
tion of 45c bbl in mill asking prices for 
patent. Clear continues unchanged and 
inactive. 

Durum flour inquiry came in slowly, 
the mill accepting a few car and round 
lot orders from the domestic trade at 
the going market basis. Interest in the 
export quarter was not of any impor- 
tance. Owing to weakness of wheat, the 
mill lowered its asking quotations 15@ 
25c bbl. 

There is nothing new to report re- 
garding rye flour. The trade needs were 
easily met. Mill asking prices were re- 
duced 20@25c bbl, in keeping with a 
break in the rye market. 

Inquiry for millfeed has dropped off. 
The previous sharp demand seems to 
have been filled, leaving the market flat. 
Mills are either sold up and out of the 
market or disposing of their limited out- 
put as fast as they make it. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
April 29-May 5 .......eee0e 17,625 47 
Previous week .......+++e.+ 16,030 43 
TMBt YORE cccccccccvccceee 21,790 59 
Two years ago ........... 7,186 19 


NOTES 


E. E. O’Connell, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was on ’change May 3. 

Grain stocks, May 7, reached the peak 
of the year, 26,879,000 bus, and from 
now on should decrease. 

Aside from a few cars of oats and 
wheat sent out by rail, shipping was at 
a standstill in the week ending May 5. 

Rye to the amount of 478,000 bus was 
delivered on May contracts on May 1, 
but there were no deliveries of either 
durum wheat or flaxseed. 

The Duluth Board of Trade has made 
application to the Department of Agri- 
culture to be declared a contract mar- 
ket under the grain futures act. 

Canadian flaxseed is coming in, and is 
destined for outside crushing points. An 
occasional domestic car arrives from the 
country, but there is very little doing in 
the seed line. 

Not a bushel of corn or oats was re- 
ceived in elevators in the week endin 
May 5, and the movement of barley pen | 
flaxseed was very light. Wheat and rye 
constituted the bulk of arrivals. 

On May 5 and 6, 38 coal cargoes, aggre- 
gating about 300,000 tons, arrived and 
caused an easing off in the price of bi- 
tuminous coal, but there is no suggestion 
as yet of any better scale for anthracite. 

Rye houses continue to buy all the 
grain offered, and some sales have re- 
cently been made out of store. No. 1 
track and to arrive are quoted at May 
price. Futures closed weak, in sympa- 
thy with wheat. 

Walter R. McCarthy, who has been 
at Minneapolis with the International 
Grain Co., is to succeed his father, the 
late John F. McCarthy, as president of 
the Capitol Elevator Co., at Duluth, and 
will take up his residence here witliin 
a short time. 

Joseph Fortune, a former longshore- 
man, has begun an action for $6,350 
damages against International Long- 
shoremen’s Union No. 913. He claims 
the union was engaged in the business 
of loading and unloading boats carry- 
ing grain, and that he was injured in 
the hold of a boat through the negli- 
gence of the defendant. 


May 9, 1923 


The beginning of boat loading has re- 
lieved the situation at elevators and 
brought some buyers back into the cash 
market. An additional elevator was in 
on May 7. Conditions have been rather 
quiet. Mills have picked up scatterin 
choice cars of spring and durum, an 
have also wanted durum with a. spring 
mixture. The general buyers were ele- 
vators. 

Grain shippers and vessel agents are 
struggling over rates, and are not getting 
together very readily. The vessels hold 
out for 5c per bu for wheat from Duluth 
to Buffalo, and some tonnage was taken 
on May 7 at that figure. Grain men bid 
4%,c- for Buffalo and 414c for Georgian 
Bay, but do not get acceptances at those 
figures. Interference by ice with the 
movement of boats is strerigthening the 
rate situation, for it is reducing the vol- 
ume of tonnage that is offering. 

F. G. Cartson. 





NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—There is practical- 
ly no change in the domestic flour mar- 
ket. Demand is not pressing. Bakers 
seem to be playing safe, in that they 
are placing orders only for urgent 
needs, Falites from all reports there 
is no immediate relief in sight, although 
the recent trend toward the purchase 
of larger quantities of spot flour seems 
to have lent considerable cheer. 

The export market continues to ex- 
pand, but this is considered only tempo- 
rary. Orders from European, Central 
and South American countries and Cuba 
are still coming in, also a few from 
Denmark, Germany and Holland. The 
period of general depression that so long 
held the exporters within its grasp seems 
to have been shaken loose. 

Kansas hard winter wheat flour is 
quoted to jobbers here at the following 
prices, basis 98’s: short patent $6.20 
bbl, 95 per cent $5.95, first clear $5.20, 
second clear $4.30; Minnesota spring 
wheat short patent $7.40, 95 per cent 
$7; Oklahoma hard winter wheat short 
patent $6, 95 per cent $5.85, first clear 
$5.20, second clear $4.25; soft winter 
wheat short patent $8.05, 95 per cent 
$7.25, first clear $5.60, second clear $4.60; 
semolina, No. 2 $7.35, No. 3 $7; corn 
flour, $4.10; corn meal, $2.15, cream meal, 
$2.20; grits, $2.25. 

Bran is quoted at $1.75 per cwt; gray 
shorts, $1.92. There is no demand for 
middlings, due to all live stock having 
been placed on grass, thereby reducing 
all feedstuffs sales to the minimum. 

Though the gain in exports of grain 
still continues, it is of such inconsequence 
as to be but little reckoned. A recent 
report shows the following grain on hand 
in local elevators: wheat, 959,000 bus; 
corn, 545.000; oats, 14,000; rye, 119,000. 
On May 2 four carloads of wheat, 17 
carloads corn, three carloads oats and 
six carloads rye were inspected. 

Since May 1 the following number of 
cars of grain have been inspected: wheat, 
7; corn 30, local 9; oats 10, local 9; 
tye, 16. This is a slight gain, but noth- 
ing to boast of compared with the re- 
port of this time in 1922, which greatly 
exceeded that of the present year, but 
exporters seem to think that everything 
is for the best. 

NOTES 

A. E. Heiss, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, is in New Orleans. 

K. Harrison, Cope County Milling Co., 
Jackson, Mo., was a recent visitor to 
the flour trade here. 

H. M. Vinton, travelling auditor for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently visited the local branch. 

J. I. Munoz, manager of the local 
branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co., at- 
tended the recent bakers’ convention in 
Atlanta. 

George S. Colby, chief grain inspector 
and weighmaster for the port of New 
Orleans, is planning to leave soon for 
an extended visit in the North. - 

New Orleans is represented at the 
meeting of the National Chamber of 
Commerce in New York by J. D. Har- 
din, councilor for the local organization; 
Thomas F. Cunningham, delegate, and 
Rene F. Clerc, alternate for the coun- 
cilor. This territory is also represented 
by M. J. Sanders, director for Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 

Don A. Esxrince. 
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“EAT MORE WHEAT” 


The decision of the Millers’ National 
Federation to indorse and adopt the use 
of the slogan “Eat More Wheat,” rather 
than that of “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food,” is likely to meet with the 
approval and ena of soft wheat 
millers. It so happens that the generic, 
or general, term “bread” has come to 
signify also, in recent years, the loaf of 
bread, and hence its use in the generic 
sense is open to misinterpretation. 

With the development and specializa- 
tion of the bakery business, many forms 
of baked flour have come into existence. 
To the majority of people, bread now 
means a particular form of baked flour, 
the loaf of bread, whatever may be said 
of its original root or generic connotation. 
It is unfortunate, for slogan purposes, 
that the word has this double meaning. 
In proposing its use, of course the pro- 
ponents had in mind only the broader 
meaning. 

There is bread,—the loaf of bread,— 
and then there are biscuits, cakes, sweets, 
pastries, pies, crackers, macaroni and 
various other confections made from 
flour. Not only has there been a great 
diversification in baked flour, but scarcely 
less remarkable have been the changes 
in the processes and conditions of the 
baking. Witness the rise and growth of 
the commercial bakery in the last twenty- 
five years, and the inroad it has made on 
home baking until the latter is in danger 
of becoming a lost art. 

It is because of this situation that the 
soft wheat miller prefers the broader 
slogan, “Eat More Wheat.” So long as 
home baking was general, soft wheat 
flour could hold its own, but it has gradu- 
ally been crowded out by the more adapt- 
able hard wheat flours in commercial 
baking, and is even losing its hold, to an 
extent, in home baking for bread pur- 
poses, that is, for the loaf of bread. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
soft wheat miller has been a heavy loser 
by the changes in processes and condi- 
tions referred to above. His has been a 
dwindling, rather than a growing, busi- 
ness, and he has steadily given ground to 
hard wheat millers. Then, on top of 
everything else, came the Food Adminis- 
tration regulations, during the war, in 
regard to substitutes and selling to crack- 
er bakers,—and soft wheat flour would not 
carry the substitutes so well. 

“Eat More Wheat” has the merit of 
brevity, is broad and fundamental in its 
appeal, and time has proven it to be the 
best food for man. It can be linked up in 
the phe of many collateral inter- 
ests, which will also profit by its increased 
consumption. 

As a matter of fact, psychologically, 
the stage could not have been better set 
and arranged for this play, had it been 
deliberately attempted, an it would be a 
pity to ignore that advantage. The 
farmer has lost out in the period of re- 
adjustment to such an extent, and this is 
now so widely recognized, that the sound- 
ness of any appeal or consideration in his 
behalf is unquestioned. Incidentally, of 
course, the miller benefits. This is intelli- 
gent altruism, or enlightened self-inter- 
est, if one cares to put it that way. The 
time is ripe, and the occasion is here. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.26 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
May 4. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent was quoted at $6@6.50 bbl, local 





springs $6.40@7.25, local hard winters 
$6, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $33.75 ton, 
mixed feed $34.75, and middlings $35.75, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output aoe ed 


April 29-May 6 ........... 24,100 

Previous week ............ 31,800 66 
, fey ree 19,000 40 
TWO FORTS ABO ce cccccsesce 17,200 36 
TRIOS VERTS GOO oo cccccccce 9,100 19 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 
April 29-May 5... 22 151,950 71,380 46% 
Previous week ... 22 124,110 68,443 55 
(.. ek) eee 134,160 55,586 41 
Two years ago... 26 156,660 46,955 30 


NOTES 


George L. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, called at this office on 
May 1. 

A. L. Stubbs, flour broker, represent- 
ing the Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., was in Toledo at the close of the 
week. 

W. S. Canfield, formerly in the flour 
business at Grand Rapids, Mich. and 
for a number of years with the Judson 
Grocer Co., is now in the real estate 
business. 

The next meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Co-operative Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Jewell, Ohio, 
May 7. A delegation from the Toledo 
Produce Exchange will attend. 

W. J. Doughty, who formerly repre- 
sented the Arkell & Smith Co., bags, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., in Michigan, with 
headquarters at Lansing, has recently 
been elected mayor of Lansing. 

Hammerslag & Tinkham is the style of 
a new brokerage firm at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., making a specialty of handling 
feed. The young men were formerly 
connected with E. L. Wellman in the 
grain and bean business. 

The firm of Wheeler & Rosenbaum, 
brokers and jobbers, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been dissolved. J. B. Rosenbaum will 
continue the brokerage end of the busi- 
ness, and F. R. Wheeler will represent 
some mill as salesman in this section. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were C. E. 
Price, central states manager The Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, W. 
Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., 
and F. P. Fisher, manager Cleveland 
office Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., 
Kansas City. 

The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., man- 
ufacturers of paper sacks, Cincinnati, 
has adopted and is using the slogan, 
“Home made bread is the best and 
cheapest food,” on all its stationery, and 
on sacks when requested. This same 
slogan is also being used on its sacks 
by the McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich. 

The Hotel Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is a new hotel recently opened in which 
Fred N. Rowe and William S. Rowe, of 
the Valley City Milling Co., are inter- 
ested,-and is named in their honor. It 
is eight stories high, fireproof, with ex- 
terior finish in brown brick and ivory 
terra cotta. It contains 356 rooms, and 
cost $1,250,000, 

All bids on the new mill for the Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were rejected, owing to the high 
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cost of building, and the erection of the 
mill will be indefinitely postponed or the 
plans revised to reduce the cost. The 
plans call for daylight type of mill, re- 
enforced concrete construction, 1,200 bbls 
capacity and concrete elevator. 

C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
they cannot get very bearish on wheat. 
“For five months May wheat sold be- 
tween $1.15 and $1.20 bu; the winter 
wheat crop will be smaller this year; 
spring wheat may run into a world of 
race. export demand for hard winter 
shows a decided improvement; deliveries 
on May contracts are gradually finding 
a resting place; fresh receipts are small; 
Ohio is complaining of dry weather, and 
reports indicate that wheat is going 
backward every day.” 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, INpv.—Indianapolis_ter- 
ritory passed through another slow pe- 
riod the week of April 29-May 5, and 
reported conditions very similar to those 
that prevailed the previous week. One 
large miller in Indianapolis said that it 
seems useless to hope for a permanent 
betterment until the new wheat crop 
starts moving and the price question is 
settled definitely. 

In the flour trade about the only busi- 
ness being done is coming from old con- 
tracts. Millers decline to make future 
contracts, as they feel that prices prob- 
ably will go lower. 

Lands across the waters are playing 
small if any part in the business being 
done by Indianapolis mills and those in 
this territory. Practically no exporting 
has been done by local mills for weeks. 
The foreign exchange situation and un- 
stable c. nditions oversea are said to ex- 
plain this to a certain degree. 

Some local mills shipped small orders 
southward and as far eastward as Cleve- 
land, the week of April 29-May 5, but 
otherwise the trade was local and, as 
for the previous week, of a hand-to- 
mouth volume. 

A survey of bakeries in this locality, 
with the exception of the small outlying 
plants in the city, shows them fairly 
well stocked up for the coming summer 
months. Some, however, excluding those 
who buy flour manufactured in other 
parts of the country and shipped to them 
in carloads, soon will be forced to buy. 

Millers say they expect buying to con- 
tinue along the lines of that of the past 
few weeks. While the output of In- 
dianapolis mills was some better than 
that of the previous week, it was still 
below the 10,000-bbl] mark. 

Feed has held up surprisingly well. 
Farmers and feeders are still buying, 
and prices are firm. The output has 
been good, and stocks have been bought 
readily. Mills are operating on current 
orders. A reduction in the volume of 
buying, however, is expected with the 
continuation of favorable weather. 

The grain trade here showed some 
signs of opening up previously to the 
break in the Chicago market, but the 
past two days witnessed a return to dull- 
ness. Local dealers are well stocked, 
and the probabilities are that little if 
anything will be done until the price 
level is recovered to some degree. 

The price of wagon wheat, which was 
advanced some time ago by millers be- 
cause of small deliveries from farmers’ 
hands, went back to $1.28 bu the first 
of the week, due to lower Chicago prices, 
and millers say they expett prices to 
drop further. 

One Indianapolis miller is quoting 95 
per cent patent flour at $6.50 bbl and 
patents at $7, while another is quoting 
soft winter wheat patents at $6@7.25, 
hard wheat patents at $6@6.75, and 
spring wheat patents at $6.50@7.25. 
Wheat feeds are quoted at $31@34.50 
ton, bran at $31@32.50, gray shorts at 
$33.50@35, mixed at $37, sacked, and 
middlings at $41. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144¢ to New York, May 5: wheat, 
No. 2 red, $1.24@1.26; corn, No. 3 white 
73@i15y,c, No. 4 white 74@75c; No. 3 
yellow 75@76c, No. 4 yellow 74@75c; 
No. 3 mixed 75@76c, No. 4 mixed 74@ 
75c; oats, No. 2 white 4214,@4314,c, No. 
3 white 414, @42%,¢. 

Inspections, May 5: wheat, No. 3 red, 
1 car; corn, No. 2 white 13 cars, No. 3 
white 3, No. 1 yellow 1, No. 2 yellow 
20, No. 3 yellow 4, No. 1 mixed 1, No. 2 
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mixed 2, No. 4 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 
white 11, No. 4 white 8, No. 2 mixed 1 
car; rye, No. 2, 1 car. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, and 
inspections of grain and stocks in store 
in bushels, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
May 5: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
41 


April 30-May 6......2..20.0. 9,309 

PUOVOOOE WOOK: oc ssssseccs 8,834 39 
ee EE thane kav 0s 0 ces 7,964 35 
>. ss. - ger prerrrress 3,301 11 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 


Wheat ..... cavewees sense 27,000 5,000 
PE otvcedutesseeteesés 321,000 116,000 
SY s-4hs wea 2005 wb 09 50 4.0 238,000 98,000 
Be ceaecdeneth seneée ee ean 5,000 3,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


May 5, 1923... 131,500 458,000 181,000 900 

May 6, 1922... 100,000 228,000 182,000 1,200 

May 7, 1921... 68,080 182,650 157,830 1,000 
NOTES 


Preliminary certificate of dissolution 
has been filed for the Columbia Feed & 
Grain Co., Oakland City. 

All Indiana girl entries in the domes- 
tic science contests held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, West La Fayette, Ind., in con- 
nection with the annual roundup of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs of the state, who won 
places in the contests, reported they 


. used Indiana flour. 


George H. Doran, of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Blanton Milling Co., 
has talked with a number of representa- 
tive farmers from various parts of 
Indiana recently and he says they all 
report that growing wheat has suffered 
considerable damage and that it is not 
growing as it should. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade del- 
egation to the national meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
New York City includes L. L. Fellows, 
vice president; William H. Howard, sec- 
retary; Edgar H. Evans and Edward 
B. Raub. Mr. Evans, alternate, went in 
the place of Harry Mullins, president of 
the organization, who is just recovering 
from illness. Delegations from the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
are also attending. Mr. Raub, of the 
Board of Trade delegation, will meet 
other members at Baltimore, where he is 
visiting. 

Curis O. ALBion. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—Continued weakness of 
the market has had a deterrent effect 
on the local flour trade and, although 
prices quoted by mills have been exceed- 
ingly attractive, they have failed to 
stimulate business to any extent. Pur- 
chasers have continued to work off their 
old contracts before coming in for new 
supplies, and the result has been a less- 
ening of activity in the trade. Some 
business has been done in winters in the 
Carolinas, and shipments on old con- 
tracts have been fairly active. Quota- 
tions: top winter patents, $6.50@6.80 
bbl; standard patents, $6.15@6.40; Kan- 
sas patents, .60@7.25; northwestern 
springs, $6.90@7.40. 

In spite of general expectations, the 
price of feed has not declined, but has 
materially advanced. Little activity has 
been noted in the trade, although some 
fair orders have been reported. Stand- 
ard bran is quoted at $37.50 ton, stand- 


ard middlings $38@38.50, flour middlings 
*$40@42, and red dog M38@44. 


TO FIGHT THE CHAIN STORES 

The Quality Service Stores, Inc., com- 
posed of 125 of the 600 independent ser- 
vice grocers in Norfolk, has been organ- 
ized here, and announces its intention of 
fighting the chain grocery stores with 
their own unenb oar’ ying in bulk, sys- 
tematic advertising and systematic op- 
eration. 

C. E. Herbert, president of the South- 
ern Distributing Co., is president of the 
new organization. The Southern Distrib- 
uting Co. will act as purchasing agent 
for the 125 stores, although it is not 
obligatory upon the members of the 
organization to buy through this con- 
cern except when prices“and other con- 
ditions are equal. 

The chain stores first began making 
serious inroads on the business of the 
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eereten queen when the price of bread 
was reduced to 5c for the 16-o0z loaf. 
The service grocer pays 7c per loaf for 
bread, and sells it at 8@9c. 

It is probable that the new organiza- 
tion will either operate a bakery of its 
own, or contract for the entire output 
of one of several bakeries under consid- 
eration, in order to meet the chain store 
competition on the 16-oz loaf. 


TRADE OUTLOOK IMPROVES 

The general outlook for trade in this 
section has taken on a brighter hue re- 
cently by announcement of the projected 
location of a $3,500,000 sugar refinery 
in Norfolk, and by the reported activi- 
ties of Henry Ford representatives, who 
have been here recently for the purpose, 
it is said, of purchasing a site for an 
automobile assembling plant. The pros- 
pect is that Norfolk and Tidewater, Va., 
extremely hard hit by the after-war 
slump, will witness a steady revival of 
business. 

The North Carolina districts, just 
across the border, which provide an out- 
let for Norfolk’s distributors, are show- 
ing a rapid improvement. Flour brokers 
here report that customers are paying 
cash on a scale not seen before in sev- 
eral years, and that credit conditions 
are improving by leaps and bounds. 

. Josepn A. Leste. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report busi- 
ness only fair, with domestic inquiries 
varying in amount and price offered. Ex- 
port demand has been confined to Cen- 
tral America, where some sales were 
made, and to the West Indies, where price 
offerings were not of a kind to accept. 
The demand is for low grade flour for ex- 
port mainly, while that for domestic use 
continues strong. 

Flour prices, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7@7.75 
bbl; straights, $6.50@6.60; Kansas, $6.75 
@7; clears, in jutes, firsts $5.75@6, sec- 
onds $4.35@4.60. 

An increased demand for millfeed has 
developed, and prices have advanced. 
Quotations, based Evansville, 100-Ib 
sacks, in carload lots: bran, $35 ton; 
mixed feed, $35.50@36; shorts, $36@37. 

NOTES 

Addison Igleheart will go to his coun- 
try home in Newburg for the summer. 
It overlooks the Ohio River in Warrick 
County, and is within an hour’s ride of 
Evansville by auto. 

Oral Erwin has been elected manager 
of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ind. He succeeds A. W. Mackey, 
who retires after 11 years of service to 
assume the postmastership at Mount 
Vernon. Mr. Erwin assumed his duties 
on May 1, when he announced that busi- 
ness would be conducted in the future on 
a cash basis. 

Expert agriculturists from Purdue 
University have been carrying on a cam- 
paign in southern Indiana for some weeks, 
teaching farmers how to terrace their 
hill lands. Much has been lost because of 
land slides and “guttering” during un- 
usual weather, and Purdue is making an 
especial effort to prevent this form of 
erosion. The land is especially good for 
wheat, and with its conservation addition- 
al acreage will be added next year. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—New sales of flour 
in the southeastern markets are reported 
as amounting to almost nothing. Mills, 
however, continue to receive a fair vol- 
ume of shipping orders, and have been 
averaging better than 50 per cent of 
capacity in the total shipments. Little 
hope is being entertained for much new 
business, owing to the fact, according to 
reliable reports, that stocks of flour in 
the South are considerably above the av- 
erage for this season of the year. Mills 
are said to have enough sales of flour 
booked to keep them running on the 
present rate of output until about June 
10. June is usually dull with southeast- 
ern mills. 

Some decline was noted in flour prices, 
in sympathy with wheat. Quotations at 
the close of the week were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.75@8.15; standard or 
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regular patent, $6.90@7.25; straight pat- 
ent, $6.35@6.65; first clears, $5.25. 

Rehandlers report a quiet business on 
an easier market. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.75@8; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6.75@7. 

Very little wheat is moving. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.52@1.54 
bu, Nashville. 

Demand for millfeed has been slowing 
down, with little change in prices, as 
follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31 
@38; standard middlings or shorts, $35 
@37. 

Corn meal sales are light. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per ecwt, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.95@2; unbolted, $1.90@ 
1.95. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


P Weekly 
capacity for week tivity 

April 29-May 5.. 198,780 102,572 51.6 
Previous week .. 197,730 105,733 53.4 
Year ago ....... 190,590 97,154 50.9 
Two years ago .. 197,790 77,291 39.7 
Three years ago. 171,840 66,806 38.8 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 


May 5 April 28 
WIOE, DR csccsccvcosse 51,800 53,000 
WeeGe, BRO cccceccccces 115,000 115,000 
eae rr 214,000 207,000 
Gate, DUM ccccccovcceecs 678,000 725,000 


NOTES 

S. E. and C. M. Hare are installing 
an electrically equipped bakery at Cen- 
terville, Tenn. 

Proprietors of the Cayce-Rhodes bak- 
ery, Martin, Tenn., will double its ca- 
pacity by the installation of another 
oven. 

G. A. Suter, who has had a retail 
grocery at 1516 Church Street, announces 
that he will go into the wholesale bread 
business. 

Joun LEIPER. 


MOBILE 


Mosite, Ata.—The flour market in Mo- 
bile has been rather weak, although de- 
mand is improving. A shortage due to 
the nonoperation of some of the mills 
was evident in certain sections, and af- 
fected the market to some degree. The 
prices are firm, and dealers report them 
practically unchanged. 

Flour prices, in car lots, basis 98's, 
jutes: hard winter, short patent, $7@ 
8.50; spring, short patent $8.70, straight 
patent $7.20, first clear $7.45, second 
clear $6.70; soft winter, short patent 
$8, straight patent $7.50, low grade $7; 
self-rising, 25c bbl over the above prices; 
bakers flour, Kansas hard wheat, $6.50. 

Demand for bakers flour is improving, 
although the market is not so strong as 
it should be, in view of the fact that 
several weeks have elapsed since bakers 
have bought very heavily. 

The millfeed market has been unusu- 
ally strong for this time of the year, 
with an excellent demand, due probably 
to the shortage of flour. Prices are firm 
and unchanged in this line also. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


Grain exports for the week ending 
May 5 were fairly good, although the 
record set in the previous week was 
not touched. There has been no Euro- 
pean movement for some time, but it is 
understood that large shipments are on 
the way. Export flour was divided be- 
tween Cuba, British Honduras and other 
Central American countries, a total of 
2,960 bbls passing through this port. 
Cuba took all of the corn and oats that 
moved, only two ports, Nuevitas and Ha- 
vana, receiving shipments. A total of 
5,438 bus corn and 6,004 bus oats was 
cleared. 

Shipments in detail were as follows: 
Flour: To Havana, 983 bbls; Manati, 
650; Port Padre, 450; Nuevitas, 300; 
Belize, 482; Stann Creek, 32;. Livingston, 
63; total flour, 2,960 bbls. Corn: To 
Nuevitas, 4,313 bus; Havana, 1,125; total 
corn, 5,488 bus. Oats: to Havana, 6,004 
bus. 

oS © 

W. H. Binkley, who has been employed 
at Mobile for the past year as federal 
grain inspector, with offices in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has returned to Nash- 





ville, and has taken his old position as 
assistant chief inspector in the Nash- 
ville Grain Exchange. His many friends 
here regret his departure, and are hop- 
ing that he will return to Mobile. No 
one has yet been named to take his 
place. 
J. O. Forsyrn. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—For the week ending 
May 5 there was not much change in the 
general situation of the flour market, ex- 
cept that there was more than ordinary 
activity in shipping directions. 

So far as actual sales were concerned, 
there was not much business, except for 
immediate delivery. This is believed to 
be due to the fact that most of the buy- 
ers who purchase in large quantities are 
supplied beyond their immediate require- 
ments. 

Representatives of many northwestern 
and southwestern mills were in town the 
past week, the major portion of whom 
were after specifications, due to the mills 
operating at reduced capacity, notwith- 
standing that they have plenty of orders 
booked. 

Demand for hard winters is reported 
rather quiet, and only scattered sales have 
been made. Prices are somewhat firmer. 
In the soft winter wheat flour market 
there is little activity. Cracker bakers 
are reported well supplied, and purchases 
are in small quantities. 

Sales of rye flour and clears have been 
about normal, with prices firm. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat patent 
$6.50@7.25 and hard winter $6@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@ 
5.50, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.75@5, medium 


$4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25, cotton 98’s, 


Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market is rather active, 
with demand good and offerings scarce. 
This has caused a substantial firmness 
to prices. Quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $84@36 ton; flour middlings, $37 
@38; red dog, $40@41; spring wheat 
bran, $36@37; winter wheat bran, $37 
@38. 

NOTES 

The bakery of Philip Coffman, Oil City, 
Pa., recently was damaged $12,000 by fire. 

Fire practically destroyed the plant of 
the Canonsburg (Pa.) Bakery on May 2, 
entailing a loss of $12,000. 

John J. Knoll, of the wholesale flour 
and grocery firm of the Delp-Knoll Co., 
Reading, Pa., was elected president of 
the Reading Chamber of Commerce. 

Frederick G. Schwab, a retired master 
baker of Pottstown, Pa., died on April 
23, aged 82. For more than 43 years he 
was engaged in the baking business. 

The May meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking Indus- 
try will be held in the Fleischman Build- 
ing, Northside, Pittsburgh, May 12, at 8 
p.m. 

Don C. Tennant, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and Mal- 
colm D. Smith, vice president W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis, were recent callers 
on the trade here. 

Senator Culbertson, of Mifflin County, 
has introduced a bill in the Pennsylvania 
senate which, if enacted into a law, 
would require all state institutions to use 
Pennsylvania milled flour and corn meal 
made from Pennsylvania grown wheat 
and corn in foodstuffs. 

Cc. C. Larus. 


GRAIN ACT REGULATIONS 


(Continued from page 603.) 

Each “ye shall state the period cov- 
ered, shall include all contracts of sale 
of grain for future delivery made on or 
subject to the rules of such board by 
or through its members, and shall show 
the facts specified in this regulation sep- 
arately for each kind of grain, each de- 
livery month, and every trading mem- 
ber whose name appears as seller or 
as buyer of such contracts. Each re- 
port shall include the following facts: 

(a) The net position at the beginning of the 
period covered by the report. 

(b) The quantity of grain purchased and 
the quantity of grain sold on such contracts 
during the period covered by the report. 

(c) The quantity of grain delivered and 
the quantity of grain received on such con- 
tracts during the period covered by the re- 





port. 
(a) The quantity of grain covered by con- 
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tracts settled in some other manner during 
the period covered by the report, stating each 
kind of settlement separately. 

(e) The net position at the end of the pe- 
riod covered by the report. 

(f) The net position at the end of the 
period covered by the report of each sepa- 
rate account carried by the trading member 
for whom the report is made, when such net 
position amounts to 200,000 bushels or more 
of wheat, corn, or oats, or 50,000 bushels or 
more of rye, barley, flaxseed, or sorghum for 
any one delivery month, together with the 
aggregate of all “long” and the aggregate of 
all “short” accounts carried by such trading 
member at the end of the period covered by 
the report. 

For the purposes of item (f), a dis- 
tinguishing numerical designation shall 
be used instead of th: name of any per- 
son, but the name and address of such 
person shall be omy upon request to a 
representative of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration authorized for the purpose 
by the officer in charge thereof. Such 
designation shall always be used for the 
same person and not for any other per- 
son, and may be changed only by or with 
the approval of such representative. 

4, Each member of a contract mar- 
ket shall, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of subdivision (b) of section 
4 and subdivision (b) of section 5 of 
the act, keep the records required there- 
by with respect to transactions for fu- 
ture delivery and cash transactions, in 
chronological order in such manner as to 
be readily accessible, and shall exhibit 
the same for inspection, or shall furnish 
true information as to the contents or 
the meaning thereof, when requested by 
a representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture authorized 
for the purpose by the officer in charge 
of the Grain Futures Administration. 
Each member shall, when and as request- 
ed by such representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, make reports show- 
ing the car initial and car number, the 
kind, the grade, and the price of grain 
sold by such member in the cash grain 
market. The records as to transactions 
for future delivery shall be so kept as 
to show whether or not the persons for 
whom such transactions are executed by 
each member are engaged in the cash 
grain business. 

5. No representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall, without the 
consent of the member, divulge or make 
known in any manner, except in so far 
as such representative may be required 
in order to perform his official duties 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
any facts or information regarding the 
business of a member of a contract mar- 
ket which may come to the knowledge of 
such representative through any inspec- 
tion or examination of the reports or 
records of, or through any information 
given by, such member pursuant to the 
act and these rules and regulations. 

6. Each contract market shall, not 
later than the first business day of each 
month, furnish to the office of the Grain 
Futures Administration to which other 
reports are made a report showing all 
changes in membership or js rg Tules, 
or regulations, and any official orders 
or announcements of the board of trade, 
not previously reported. 

7. Each member of a contract mar- 
ket shall furnish, or cause to be fur- 
nished or exhibited, to the governing 
board of such contract market when re- 
quested by it, or to the officer in charge 
of the Grain Futures Administration or 
his representative when requested by 
him, a true copy of any — circular, 
letter or telegram published or given 
general circulation by such member con- 
cerning crop or market information or 
conditions that affect or tend to affect 
the price of commodities, and the true 
source or authority of such member for 
the information therein contained. 

8. Every member of a contract mar- 
ket shall promptly report to the gov- 
erning board of such contract market 
and to the officer in charge of the Grain 
Futures Administration, or his repre- 
sentative, all information in the posses- 
sion of such member relating to any at- 
tempted manipulation of prices or cor- 
ner of any grain by the dealers or op- 
erators upon such board. 





Grain was exported from New Zea- 
land in November, 1922, as follows: 
wheat, 105,600 bus; oats, 115,000; barley, 
112,000. Corn flour and maizena to the 
extent of 176,682 Ibs were imported at 
the same time, as well as 203,700 lbs of 
rice, says Consul MacVitty, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $6.75@7.00 $7.90@8.20 
Bakers patent .......-. 6.50@6.75 7.50@7.85 
First clear, jute ...... 56.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4,55 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.25@6.50 7.25@7.50 
Durum patent ........ 5.85@6.10 6.80@7.10 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.75; No. 2 straight, $4.50; No. 
3 dark, $3.45; No. 5 blend, $5.10; No. 8 rye, 
$4.25. 

WHEAT—Business was limited, due to 
light receipts. Elevators cared for supplies 
that came out. Futures closed 3% @4%c 
lower. Durum futures were weak. Prices 
here ran off 5@6c, and closed on bottom. 
The cash demand continues good. Naviga- 
tion opened officially today, May 5, and boats 
are expected from below for grain cargoes. 


CLOSING ‘PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 


April 28. 139 126 127 124 
April - 130% 126% 127% 124% 
May - 129 125 126 123 
May . 128% 124% 125% 122% 
May 3.. 129 124 125 123 
May 4.. 128 123 124 121 
May 5. 127% 122% 123% 120% 


w—— Amber durum——_  -——Durum—7" 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
28... 128 @124 121 @128 117 115 

30... 123% @124% 121% @123% 117% 115% 


1 122 @123 120 @122 116 «6114 
2... 122 @123 120 @122 116 114 
3... 121% @122% 119% @121% 115% 113% 
4... 120% @121% 118% @120% 114% 112% 
5. 118 @119 116 @118 112 110 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents, per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye 

3 mixed No.3 white No.1 Barley 
April 28.. 76 40% @43% 18% 53@64 


April 30.. 77% 39% @41% 79 53@64 
May 1... 77% 39% @41% 79% 53@64 
May 2... 77% 40 @42 79% 53@64 
May 3... 77% 39% @41% 79% 53@64 
May 4... 77% 39% @41% 78 53@64 
May 65... 75 39% @41% 76 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 


ing the week, per bushel: 
pring——— -——— Durum 
May July Sept. May July —. 
April 28.. 127 129% 125% 117 117 ° 
April 30.. 127% 129 125% 117% 117% 
May 1... 126 129% 124% 116 115% 
May 2... 125% 128 124% 116 bi) ian 
May 38... 125 127% 124% 115% 115 111 
May 4... 124 126 123 114% 113% 111 
May 5... 123% 125 122 112 111 111 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 88 119 126 102 3865 233 
Durum .... 629 572 239 «. 1,406 627 
Winter .... oe. 1 BS see @ see 

Totals .. 712 692 368 102 1,775 760 
OCOPH occcee eve 55 86 ... 1,539 65 
Gate ..oc- e coo 160 6 2 91 eee 

Bonded... ... eee eee @. ae* ese 
Rye .cccce - 868 495 125 eae Ane 303 
Barley .... - tee GB .c. 838 64 

Bonded B see eee coe eee 8 eee 
Flaxseed .. 16 5 50) 2. «368120 = 261 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000's omitted): ~ 

r—Domestic—. -—Bonded——, 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ....-+. 289 5,629 168 

Oats ...... 586 5,997 5,068 36 

Rye ..... -11,179 2,636 118 74 es oe 
Barley .... 561 240 101 59 11 1 


Flaxseed .. 9 46 1,418 ° ee ee 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 5, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, ———grade—— 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2 dkn 

1, 2 nor 404 317 29 28 21 20 
3 dkn 

3 nor 15 60 125 2 12 45 
All other 


spring...2,323 489 371 5 15 16 


d. 
1, 2 dur f§ 2,124 510 47 151 100 34 
All other 


durum...9,061 2,970 377 187 198 33 
Winter .... 2 15 SB Ses 3 12 
Mixed .... -- oe 80 201 193 131 

Totals...13,929 4,361 1,080 6574 542 291 

FLAXSEED 


Pronounced weakness developed in the 
week ending May 5. Heavy pressure was 
applied, and market gradually worked into 
a lower price position. Argentine conditions 








are easier, lake shipping now open and in- 
dications for increased acreage to be seeded 
this spring told against the market. A 
drastic break, ranging 11@12%c, occurred 
the closing day. Since top point on the 
week, reached April 30, to low spot, May lost 
24%c and July 28c. The September declined 
24c and October l4c. Cash trade of no im- 
portance. Crushers advanced bids 2c today 
for No. 1 spot, which closed at May to 2c 
over. 
—-Close—— 
Opening May 6 
April 30 High Low May 5 1922 
May ..$3.10 $3.13 $2.88% $2.90 $2.76% 
July .. 2.94 2.98 2.70 2.70 2.76 





Dept. . «cco 2.75 2.51 2.51 2.75% 
Oct ‘ *2.62 2.48 2.48 
eAsked’ ‘price. 
ST. LOUIS, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
.. 8 BAP er erie rere rier $6.70@7.10 
PTT iret ey ee 6.50@6.75 
ee MD n.ca vecentesawarne tases 5.00 @5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
SE ewe aes seks sane ewens the 6.00@6.50 
PINE 200-0 64nbo0vebescaozseecer 5.25 @5.50 
EE eg ees aed wees Cai 4.50 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
eT ee eer ee eee eer ees 6.25 @6.60 
 . .. WUPERTROCCLE LIC ETELEE CTT 5.60 @5.90 
Eee GUND 0c ¥b00ee wee eee cnceess 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Demand, particularly the lat- 
ter part of the week, showed less activity 
than previous week, resulting in somewhat 
lower quotations being made. Limited op- 
erations of mills and the fact that most mill- 
feed is being absorbed by mixed car lot sales 
continue to limit offerings, which, however, 
are sufficient to care for the small demand. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $30@31; soft winter bran, $30 
@30.50; gray shorts, $33@34. 

WHEAT —Soft winter scarce. Best mill- 
ing qualities steady. Few orders for good 
No. 2 and No. 3, but not much demand 
otherwise. Damaged wheat dull. Ordinary 
descriptions of hard wheat easier. Buyers 
not interested, except at lower prices. Offer- 
ings very light. Receipts, 221 cars, against 
293 last week. Cash price: No. 3 red $1.28. 

CORN—The strong cash situation was a 
full point in the market, and the action of 
wheat also exerted a strengthening influence. 
Receipts, 452 cars, against 318. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn 82c, No. 8 corn 81@82c; No. 2 yel- 
low 82@83c, No. 5 yellow 81@82c; No. 2 
white, 82@838c. 

OATS—No material change was noted in 
the oats situation, the cool weather being fa- 
vorable for field work and also for the newly 
seeded crop in the Central West. Prices 
were inclined to follow the action of the corn 
market. Receipts, 218 cars, against 126. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 46@47c; No. 3 oats, 
45@46c; No. 4 oats, 45c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cReceipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls ..104,470 77,960 121,310 98,320 
Wheat, bus ..468,000 372,000 598,920 353,720 
Corn, bus . -622,700 513,500 286,395 268,590 
Oats, bus ..... 678,000 424,000 527,310 416,170 
Rye, bus ..... 45,100 2,200 98,960 4,900 
Barley, bus .. 8,000 3,200 8,440 1,040 





CHICAGO, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
MROTOROMED 2 cicccccsscccccceces $7. 
Spring patents, jute............. 6. 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6. 
Spring clears, jute .........ceee. 5 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 3 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 7 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute........ $6.00 @6.60 

Patent, 95 per cent .........eee0s 5.40@6.00 

Clear, Mameas, Jute 2c. ccccccccecs 4.70@5.10 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute........... $6.10@6.30 

Straight, southern, jute.......... 5.75 @6.00 

Clear, southern, jute............. 6.00@5.15 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. ta 8 ay 70 
Rye flour, standard, jute......... 10@4.30 
WHEAT—More active, and So firm, 
compared with the futures. Red winters in 
light supply, and offerings readily disposed 
of. Hard winter premiums firmer, up \% @ %c 


‘for the week, and in fair milling demand. 


Elevators also in the market, but not as 
aggressive as in previous weeks. Springs 
unchanged; receipts light and demand nomi- 
nal. Receipts af all wheat were 177 cars, 
against 842 a year ago. Sales for shipment 
totaled 55,000 bus. No. 1 red $1.29@1.32 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.28@1.31, No. 3 red $1.24@1.27; 
No. 1 hard $1.21@1.21%, No. 2 hard $1.20% 
@1.21, No. 3 hard $1.19@1.20; No. 1 dark 
northern $1.24@1.31, No. 2 dark $1.22@1.28, 
No. 1 northern $1.19@1.24, No. 2 northern 
$1.15 @1.21. 

CORN—Prices lower, and demand indiffer- 
ent. Industries were in market on a few 
days, but not aggressive buyers. Receipts 














fell off this week, totaling only 488 cars, 
compared with 563 last week, and 1,074 a year 
ago. Sales for shipment were 610,000 bus. 
No. 1 mixed 83c bu, No. 2 mixed 82% @82\%c, 
No. 3 mixed 82c; No. 1 yellow 83% @83%c, 
No. 2 yellow 82%@S83c, No. 3 yellow 82c; 
No. 1 white 82% @83c, No. 2 white 82% @83c, 
No. 3 white 82%c. 

RYE—Prices about 3c lower for the week. 
No special activity noticeable, with elevators 
chief buyers. Receipts, 45 cars, against 63 
last week, and 84 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted at 82@82%c bu. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—lIn limited demand, 
Mills holding prices at firm levels, despite 
the fact that plants are running at good ca- 
pacity, and demand is quiet. Oil meal is 
quoted at $43.50@44 ton, f.0.b., Chicago, for 
32 per cent. 

CORN GOODS—Business checked some- 
wheat by strength in market. Mills enjoying 
a fair business, however, and trade taking 
on requirements right along. No contract-, 
ing ahead. Export business very quiet, and 
bids received from abroad are fully 50c out 
of line. Corn flour is quoted at $2.10 per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.92% @2.05, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.92% @2.05, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.92% @2.10, oatmeal $2.85, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.57% per 90-Ib 
sack, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 192 


Flour, bbls... 248 245 167 170 
Wheat, bus.. 357 1,184 215 188 
Corn, bus.... 971 2,046 2,397 1,334 
Oats, bus.... 1,048 1,401 1,146 1,183 
Rye, bus.... 67 77 245 51 
Barley, bus.. 139 95 84 74 





TOLEDO, MAY 7 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6@6.50; local springs, $6.40 
@7.25; local hard winters, $6. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat Dram....cccccscssccsess $33.75 
Winter wheat mixed feed............ 34.75 
Winter wheat middlings ...........+.. 35.75 


WHEAT—Receipts, 30 cars, 18 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 40 cars, 35 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 21 cars, 19 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-——Receipts— She ee 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus... 42,000 40,600 144,295 83,315 
Corn, bus..... 50,000 37,500 33,390 34,535 
Oats, bus..... 43,050 26,650 43,315 38,400 





BUFFALO, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Price, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 


Best patent, spring .............. $7.40 @7.65 
ME ns 6544.2 6:9 0h ee ue 68 7.00@7.25 
EE ie beh 646s 2006 0d 0s cee 5.75 @6.00 
GS rr re 5.00@5.25 
ey MEE nao o-g:0cnccnesenensen @4.90 
MILLFEED— Sacked 
pS ee Pr eee re $33.50@33.75 
Standard middlings, ton........ 33.50@33.75 
Flour middlings, ton .......... 36.00 @36.25 
Mee GOR, tOB sccecvcecewecevese 38.50 @38.75 
Hominy feed, white, ton ........ 35.50@35.75 
Corn meal, coarse, ton ......... 34.75 @35.25 
Cracked Corn, tOM ..ccscccssesee 35.75 @36.25 
GOOG BOGE, COM occ cw ccdcccoes «++» @39.55 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... 39.00 @ 40.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 561.50@651.75 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton .....@49.25 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .....@46.25 

WHEAT—There is some inquiry for soft 
winter wheat from local millers, but offerings 
are light. : 

CORN—Sales early today were made at 
yesterday’s close. Later the market broke 
sharply, but no sales were made toward the 
close. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 92c; No. 3 
yellow, $1c; No. 4 yellow, 87c. 

OATS—Local mills are in the market for 
No. 2 white. Sales could have been made at 
closing prices, but receipts were light. 
Futures were easier. Closing: No. 2 white, 
58c; No. 3 white, 51%c; No. 4 white, 50c. 

BARLEY—Firm on western advices. Malt- 
ing, spot or to arrive, is in good demand. 
Quotations: malting 82@84c, feed 74@78c, on 
track, through billed. Malting in store, 80 
@82c; opening shipment, 78 @80c. 





BALTIMORE, MAY 5 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrels, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. 
Spring standard patent ......... 
Hard winter short patent ....... 
Hard winter straight ............ 
Soft winter short patent ......... 
Soft winter straight (near-by). 
Rye flour, white ......++..+6. 
Rye flour, dark .. 
City mills jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent.. 
City mills’ winted patent ... 
City mills’ winter straight ... 
MILLFEED—Immediate shipment steady, 
but weaker for deferred. Quotations for im- 
mediate shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $36@36.50; soft winter bran, 
$37@37.50; standard middlings, $36@36.50; 


Sete e eee eeee 











flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $41@42 
city mills’ middlings, $36.50 @37. 

WHEAT—Declined 5%c; demand light, 
movement good. Receipts, 167,125 bus; ex- 
ports, 583,951; stock, 812,381. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.35%; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.32%; range of southern 
for week, $1.31% @1.37. 

CORN—Down 1%c; movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 25,570 bus; exports, 
161,194; stock, 228,205. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 94c; 
contract, spot, 885c; No. 2, spot, 915c; range 
of southern for week, 87% @93%c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Lost %c; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 24,049 bus; exports, 90,000; 
stock, 303,291. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 55@55%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
54@54%e. 

RYE—Dropped 3%c; movement large, 
mostly old business. Receipts, 114,018; ex- 
ports, 698,339; stock, 1,970,463. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, 88 \c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in April, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts—,— Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Pieer, BRIS ..ccces 136 77 30 24 
We, BED cc cccceve 1,614 840 2,131 453 
GC, WD cece cdccvee 455 3,820 1,145 5,431 
CE, BD cesnisvcese 681 200 572 180 
ere 926 2,337 1,787 2,474 
Mastey, WES ocr sere. 31 70 os 68 
Malt, DUS ...0s.00.0. 21 23 5 19 
Buckwheat, bus. .... as 1 me ee 
Millfeed, tons ...... 1 1 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to May 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

r~Receipts—— Exports— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis ....... 395 357 104 130 
Wheat, bus ....... 7,550 3,156 7,681 4,925 
CO, BOR ccescnes 7,934 29,495 8,367 26,817 
Oate, DUS 2.6 .c020. 996 514 627 232 
TPG, DUB cccccecs. 9,897 3,996 9,061 4,851 
Barley, bus ....... 44 182 20 463 
BOONE, DUE wcccccccs 109 28 75 26 
Buckwheat, bus .. 4 1 ee oe 
Millfeed, tons .... 5 6 





BOSTON, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $8.00@8.25 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.25 @7.75 
oR | ae 5.85 @6.40 
Hard winter patents ............ 6.50 @7.65 
Boks Witer PACOMED 22... 0. ccccces 6.75 @7.80 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.60@7.25 
Bott winter CIOMTS ..ccccccscceses 6.25 @6.60 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 4.85@5.25 


MILLFEED—High prices quoted for spring 
and winter bran in transit, fully 50c ton 
over prompt shipment. Demand quiet. 
Spring bran, prompt shipment, $37.50@38; 
winter bran, $37.75 @38.25; middlings, $37.75 @ 
42; mixed feed, $37.50@42; red dog, $42; 
gluten feed, $42.80; hominy feed, $38.50; 
stock feed, $38.50; oat hulls, reground, $21; 
cottonseed meal, $46@53; linseed meal, $48,— 
all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, and market 
fairly steady. Granulated yellow $2.30, bolted 
yellow $2.25, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.95, all in 100’s, 

OATMBAL—Demand slow, with no change 
in situation. Rolled is quoted at $3.10, and 
cut and ground at $3.41, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-—Receipts—, ——Stocks——, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 27,500 19,415  ..... 
Wheat, bus.. 2,600 92,930 122,573 192,301 
Corn, bus.... 2,250 1,180 6,919 1,364,849 





Oats, bus.... 49,325 159,505 8,049 310,321 
Rye, bus..... eeeee0 eases 2,524 696 
Bariey, BUS... «> tence ‘ 845 
Millfeed, tons. 55 40 aes 
Corn meal, bbls ..... 445 
Oatmeal, cases..... 210 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... 860 
RECEIPTS DURING MONTH OF APRIL 
1923 1922 
Se, DD. 56:40 0.020 030888 122,985 97,780 
WO, DED vccsescccccece 438,575 249,647 
SE EE ohn 00 50.09 on Beare 13,350 98,530 
_ errr er 294,825 198,035 
TS BEER re 4,350 sees 
SE DD ccdevesnacccces ‘dene 15,180 
po A eee 276 240 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 290 800 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 760 4,200 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 1,500 


Exports from Boston eustag ee week end- 
ing May 5: 119,875 bus wheat and 59,935 bus 
oats to Liverpool; 32,000 bus wheat and 60,890 
bus rye to Hamburg. 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


RASS eS reer, @nbseees $6.30@6.60 
SE SinSs abet Seawetecdbeeees 5.40@5.80 
cen.) 06y 4s ROK Ree eas 4.70 @5.00 
ee RITE ON CE Tee eC 4.15 @4.40 


MILLFEED—Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $26@27; brown_shorts, 
$30@30.50; gray shorts, $31.50@32. 

WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.13@1.23, No. 2 $1.12@1.23, No. 3 $1.11@ 
1.22, No. 4 $1.10@1.21; soft wheat, No. 1 
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$1.27@1.30, No. 2 $1.27@1.30, No. 3 $1.22@ 


1.28, No. 4 $1.15 @1.21. 

CORN—Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 80 
@81c, No. 2 80@81c, No. 3 79@80c, No. 4 78@ 
79c; yellow corn, No. 1 82@88%c, No, 2 82@ 
83%c, No. 3 80@81%c, No. 4 79@80c; mixed 
corn, No. 1 80@81c, No..2 80@81c, No. 3 79 


@80c, No. 4 78@79c. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts——, —-Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
bbis. 13,325 14,300 103,425 102,700 
bus.911,250 1,150,550 604,800 1,258,200 


Flour, 
Wheat, 








Corn, bus. .387,500 419,850 230,000 198,750 
Oats, bus. .255,000 86,700 121,500 183,000 
Rye, bus... 2,200 3,300 30,800 2,200 
Barley, bus 12,000 28,500 2,600 23,400 
Bran, tons. 980 960 5,840 4,000 
Hay, tons.. 3,216 3,528 1,092 1,128 
MILWAUKEE, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $7.20@7.65 $8.45@8.90 
Spring straight ...... 6.60@6.95 7.70@8.15 
WISE GIG ccccccveces 5.50@5.65 6.25@7.10 
Second clear .......:. 4.10@5.10 5.10@6.15 
Kansas patent ....... 6.65@7.05 7.65@8.05 
Kansas straight ..... 6.20@6.60 6.15@6.70 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.20@5.35 6.15@6.70 
Rye flour, straight 4.75@4.90 5.40@6.05 
Rye flour, dark ,..... 3.65@4.55 4.05@5.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs.... 2.06@2.10 1.60@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs..... 2.00@2.05 1.50@1.55 
Corn grits, 100 lbs .... 2.05@2.10 1.55@1.60 
MILLFERED—Steady. Prices nominally 


unchanged. Demand not so active, although 
mills keep sold ahead. Principal call is up- 
on jobbers, consumptive requirements con- 
tinuing broad. Deferred offers negligible, and 
call less insistent. Oat feed up 50c ton and 
gluten feed held $1.50 ton higher, with offers 
only for June-July shipment. Comparative 
prices, car lots, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran... .$30.50@31.00 $25.00@25.50 
Winter bran...... 30.50@31.50 25.00@25.25 
St. fine middlings. 30.00@31.00 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings... 32.50@33.50 27.50@28.50 


33.00 @ 34.50 
24.50@25.00 
23.00 @ 23.50 


Red dog .....c0% 35.00 @36.00 
Rye feed ......... 29.50@30.00 
Hominy feed 35,00 @ 35.50 
Reground oat feed. .00@15.50 
Old process oil 





SHORE cccvccssces 45.00 @ 48.00 -@53.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 45.00@53.00 48. 00@48. 50 
Gluten feed ...... - @37.15 - @32.65 

WHEAT—Closed 4@b5c Seber, " Becaeea, 
25 cars; last week, 24; last year, 21. Mill- 


ers and shippers seek durums and soft win- 
ters; offerings light. Basis unchanged and 
nominally firm, Fancy No. 1 dark northern 
held 4@8e over Minneapolis May; ordinary, 
1@3c over; ordinary northern spring, 5@10c 
discount, No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.22@1.29, No. 2 $1.20@1.25, No. 3 $1.18 
@1.22; No. 1 red winter $1.29@1.31, No. 2 
$1.25@1.29, No. 3 $1.21@1.25; No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.20@1.21, No. 2 $1.19@1.20, No. 3 $1.16 
@1.19; No. 1 mixed $1.24@1.27, No. 2 $1.19 
@1.26, No. 3 $1.17@1.24. 


RYE—Closed 3@3%c lower. Receipts, 25 
cars; last week, 29; last year, 29. Offerings 
light, and shipping demand fair. Basis 


slightly improved, No. 2 being quotable at 
May price to %c under. No. 1 closed at 78% 
@79c; No. 2, 78@78%c; No. 3, 77@78c; No. 
4, 76@7 Tie. 

CORN—Adanced 1@2c. Receipts, 41 cars; 
last week, 162; last year, 447. Offerings 
very small, and demand good, both local and 
shipping. Basis improved, Nos. 3 white and 


yellow ranging 3@3%c over May price; 
mixed, 1@2c over. Market active. No. 3 
white closed at 80% @81%c; No. 3 yellow, 


80% @81%c; No. 3 mixed, 78% @79\%c. 

OATS—Closed %c higher. Receipts, 154 
cars; last week, 167; last year, 282. Ship- 
pers and cereal mills absorb small offerings. 
Basis sharply improved, No. 3 white spot 
ranging 2@4c over May price, according to 
weight; inside for wild oats mixtures. No. 3 
white closed at 45% @47%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 118 
cars; last week, 88; last year, 94. Market 
dull and neglected, with prices weak. Of- 
ferings moderate and held over, buyers be- 
ing absent. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49- 
Ib test, quotable at 72@73c; fair to good, 
44@46-lb test, 64@71c; light weight, 40@43- 
lb test, 62@66c; feed, 60@638c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 17,150 18,550 13,02 8,380 
Wheat, bus.. 35,000 29,375 52,950 35,433 
Corn, bus... 60,680 681,270 399,350 1,190,860 





Oats, bus... .338,800 595,230 340,775 459,023 
Barley, bus..186,440 148,960 35,640 143,205 
Rye, bus.... 35,375 41,130 44,990 116,398 
Feed, tons.. ...... 2,510 8,142 5,498 
NEW YORK, MAY 5 
FLOUR—Duliness in market continues. 


Buyers extremely uninterested in making 
any purchases. Holders of spot stocks anx- 
ious to dispose of them, and market generally 
in extremely weak and demoralized condition. 
Quotations: spring fancy patents $7 @7.50 bbl, 
standard patents $6.45@7, clears $5.65 @6.15; 
soft winter straights, $5.85@6.15; hard winter 
short patents $6.35@6.60, straights $6.10@ 
6.40, clears $5@5.50,—all in jutes. Receipts, 
158,193 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market continued to feel influ- 
ence of heavy liquidation and sharp drop in 
prices. Trade active, with good export de- 
mand. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.46 
bu, nominal; No. 1 dark spring, $1.50; No, 2 
hard winter, $1.35%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.39; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.30%. Re- 
ceipts, 277,200 bus. 

CORN—Price movements nervous, in sym- 
pathy with wheat, but the market displayed 
considerable independent resistance to pres- 
sure. Cash situation in West very firm. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.02%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.01%; No. 2 white, $1.02%. Re- 
ceipts, 30,000 bus. 


OATS—Prices comparatively steady. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 56c; 
Receipts, 100,000 bus. 


position firmer. 
No. 3 white, 54% @55c. 


in sacks. 


1,500 to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





May 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 5 

FLOUR—Receipts this week, 10,102,628 lbs 
Exports, 500 sacks to Cork, 46,618 
to Danzig, 600 to Antwerp, 8,492 to Hamburg, 


Glasgow, 


8,025 to Copenhagen and 


1,250 to Stockholm. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..........see- $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent ......... 7.00@7.25 
Goring’ Great ClO .nccccccecceces 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.65 @7.10 
Hard winter straight .........+. 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.90@6.50 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations: 


$5.25@5.50 bb! in sacks, according to quality. 
MILLFEED—Supplies small 


firm, with demand fair. 


lots, per 


ton: 


PGR DORE 06d c cs ccsececeeseus 


Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings 


Flour middlings .........++ee.- 


Red dog 
WHEAT—Market declined 5%c. 


and market 
Quotations, in car 


$38.00 @38.50 
38.50@39.00 
38.00 @38.50 
39.50@ 40.00 
42.50 @ 43.00 


Receipts, 


203,804 bus; exports, 951,634; stock, 1,042,008. 
Quotations: 


No. 2 red 
3 red 
4 red 
No. 5 red 
4 red 
No. 5 red 


Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. 


No. 
No. 


No, 


WHEE a cccccccseses $1. 


WIMCEF oc cciccvvceces 
Water .ccvccccveses 


winter garlicky..... 
winter garlicky..... 


1 
1 
WEEGOE. 0.0:0:00:0:0 000008 ae 
1 
1 


according to quality. 


CORN— 
decline of 1c. 
728 bus; 
Quotations: 
2 91% @92%ec, No. 


Market irregular, 
Demand slow. 
exports, 411,428; 
car lots, 
3 90@9I1c, 


894; car lots for local trade, 


97%c, No. 3 yellow 96% @97c. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Dull 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 


Granulated yellow meal, 
Granulated white meal, 
Yellow table meal, 
White table meal, 
White corn flour, fancy 
Yellow corn flour, fancy 
Pearl hominy and grits 


fancy. 


fancy 


fancy... 
FANCY. vcccese 


31% @1.32% 
-27% @1.28% 
-25% @1.26% 
21% @1.22% 
-22) @1.23 
17 @1,18 


Sample 


closing at net 
Receipts, 152,- 
stock, 
in export elevator, No. 
No. 4 88%@ 
No, 2 yellow 


247,768. 


and unsettled. 


100-lb sacks 


-$2.00@2.10 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 


pkgs 24 oz each 





+ 2.00@2.10 


Quiet and market eased off %c, 
with moderate but ample offerings. 


Receipts, 


213,862 bus; exports, 20,000; stock, 1,271,833. 


Quotations: No. 2 
white, 55 


white, 
@55%ec. 


56@56%c; No. 3 


OATMEAL-—Sold slowly at former rates. 


Quotations: 
rolled, 


$3.75; 


90-lb sacks, 


ground oatmeal, 


$5.80; patent cut, 


100-Ib 
steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 100-Ilb 


sacks, 
per two 


sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 


fine $6.30, 


coarse $3.25. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS * 
According to the monthly grain circular is- 


sued 


by the Commercial Exchange the re- 


ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in April were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts bbls bus bus 
April, 1923....... 312,622 2,707,320 1,172,253 
March, 1923...... 317,378 4,326,187 910,905 
April, 1922....... 200,252 1,031,595 2,629,918 
April, 1921....... 181,290 1,897,391 432,363 
Exports— 
April, 1938....... 70,633 3,512,346 741,139 
March, 1928...... . 33,002 4,231,275 561,711 
ABE, OBB sc cccdes 26,719 1,400,181 2,066,906 
April, 1921....... 41,504 1,542,868 1,098,743 


May 8 
Short patent, 98-lb 
OCORROR 600060 vsacses $6.70@7.35 
Standard patent ...... 6.50@6.75 
Second patent ...«... 6.30 @6.55 
*First clear, jute..... 5.40@5.50 
*Second clear, jute ... 3.50@4.10 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 8 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


*140-lb jutes, 


Durum flour quotations, 


Year ago 


30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 8), in 
jute, were: 


May 8 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ,...... $6.10@6.15 $6.95@7.00 
Durum patent ........ 5.50@5.70 5.50@5.70 
CRORE” \ cccweasicecses - 3.65@3.75 4.25@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, 
the subjoined table: 


is shown in 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
May 12.. 248,415 232,095 263,780 
May 5.. 232,985 229,630 242,425 268,265 
April 28.. 225,020 213,865 259,155 234,155 
April 21.. 236,940 184,045 226,170 234,940 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
May 12.. esece 6,070 17,315 3,445 
May 5.. 1,428 765 1,430 4,135 
April 28.. 1,428 1,785 5,115 2,995 
April 21.. 1,714 2,275 5,310 5,410 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Out 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 


Mch, 3. 
Mch. 10 


49 59,350 192,325 154,730 
51 61,600 200,935 186,180 
51 56,050 199,155 170,730 
52 55,950 192,390 176,885 
54 59,350 187,625 144,852 


.. 48 56,900 169,505 142,890 

. 52 61,150 178,255 144,945 
. 48 55,250 167,790 149,510 
. 52 58,850 184,725 151,160 


49 57,300 145,230 140,705 


put—, --Expo 


1922 1921 


367 





MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 8), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: May 8 Year ago 

BPAR -cccccccccces $28.50@29.00 $. -@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@29.50 - @22.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.50@32.00 26. 50@ 27. 00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@34.00 32.00@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $32.25 @32.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.25@31.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 26.00@28.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.25@ 2.30 
Corn meal, yellowf.........++. 2.20@ 2.25 
Rye flour, white®......ccccseces 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 3.90@ 3.95 
Whole wheat flour, bbif....... 6.60@ 6.70 
Graham, standard, bblift ........ 6.50@ 6.55 
Rolled oats®® ...ccccccccccccece -@2.57% 
Linseed oil meal*.........++.++ 42. 0@ 45. 00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bb! in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


bushel: No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
BO © acccnse $1.25% @1.33% $1.23% @1.31% 
Bee 8 ccccces 1,24% @1.382% 1.22% @1.30% 
BOD OS ccccdes 1.24 @1.32 1.22 @1.30 
May 6 ...0:.. 1.283% @1.314% 1.21% @1.29% 
) > AP eee 1.22% @1.30% 1.20% @1.28% 
a ee 1,24% @1.32% 1.22% @1.30% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
May B cccceee $1.22% @1.28% $1.21%@1.26% 
2 arr 1.21% @1.27% 1.20% @1.25% 
ak 2 eae 1.21 @1.27 1.20 @1.25 
Be © ccacsuc 1.20% @1.26% 1.19% @1.24% 
Be ST sceeuss 1.19% @1.25% 1.18% @1.23% 
May 8 wcosses 1.21% @1.27% 1.20% @1.25% 
May May July May May July 
Bececee a 23% -. pet eee $1.21% $1.22% 
Bs ine 5s 1.22% OH Facccce 1.20% 1.21% 
Ge vesse 1.22 r 33% B.ccwve 1.22% 1.23% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Maw 8 ..evcas $1.15 @1.19 $1.10 @1.13 
Fk arr 1.14% @1.18% 1.09% @1.12% 
May 46 wcccvce 1.18% @1.17% 1.08%@1.11% 
| Baro 1.11 @1.15 1.06 @1.10 
Breer 1.10% @1.13% 1.04% @1.08% 
May 8 ..ccces 1.11% @1.14% 1.06%@1.09% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
May B .cssess $1.14 @1.18 $1.09 @1.12 
BS ncstene 1.13%@1.17% 1.08%@1.11% 
, 2 eae 1.12% @1.16% 1.07%@1. * ta 
Bay & ccviess 1.10 @1.14 1.05 @1.0 
MOY FT cecceve 1.08% @1.12% 1.03%@1. or% 
May 8 .....6. 1.09% @1.13% 1.05% @1.08% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1... 79 @79% 41% @42% -@78% 55@64 
2... 79% @80 42 @42% 77% @77% 55@64 
3... 79% @80 42 @42% 77% @77% 55@64 
4... 79 @79% 41% @42% ....@76% 55@64 
5... 76% @77 41% @42% 75 @75% 54@63 
7... 75% @76 40% @41% ....@72% 53@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
M 


Saturday were: ay 6 

May5 April 28 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,125,960 1,436,160 1,087,470 
Flour, bblis...... 27,290 37,774 13,857 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,716 1,250 843 
Corn, DUR cccccce 48,840 50,310 286,440 
Oata, Bus .....06 186,010 253,200 374,400 
Barley, bus ...... 128,160 153,000 144,480 
Rye, bus ........ 97,100 171,250 43,000 


Flaxseed, bus 80,940 130,980 45,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 6 

* May5 April 28 1922 
Wheat, bus ..... 599,240 859,520 510,420 
Piour, bbig ....+ 285,805 273,738 269,706 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,186 9,827 9,108 
Caen: WOH cccc'sss 105,070 184,950 237,600 
Oats, BEB «oc esse 882,560 618,120 1,043,040 
Barley, bus ..... 179,850 280,440 326,560 
Rye, bus ........ 14,960 15,400 266,710 
Flaxseed, bus ... 6,360 11,500 13,750 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May6é May7 


May 5 Apr. 28 1922 1921 
No, 1 dark .... 3,691 3,708 1,048 678 
No. 1 northern. 1,205 1,278 49 10 
No. 2 northern. 1,964 1,857 321 os 
Others ........ 6,918 7,188 8,886 1,402 
Totals ...... 13,778 14,031 5,303 2,089 
In 1920 ......++- 6,733 7,094 eos ose 
Tem 1918. .ccscees 9,402 10,968 
Em 1986 .cccesss 59 7 eee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


May6 May7 Mays 

May 5 Apr. 28 1922 1921 1920 

Corn ... 170 180 =1,754 276 69 
Oats ...7,807 3,342 19,458 8,765 1,929 
Barley . 480 547 520 768 715 
Rye . 8,748 3,611 406 23 4,242 
Flaxseed 9 5 60 998 18 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——— Duluth ———, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
$3.24 3.20 38.09 3.09 2.93 

$.24-° 3.20 38.10% 3.10% 2.88% 
3.24 3.20 3.10% 3.10% 2.88% 
3.08 2.98 3.01 2.60 2.82% 
2.91% 2.84% 2.91 2.90 2.70 

2.95 2.89 2.91 2.90 2.71% 


May 9, 1923 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, -—In store—, 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 81 45 67 7 60 998 
Duluth...... 16 5 50 9 46 1,418 
Totals ... 97 560 117 16 106 2,416 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to May 
5, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 














Minneapolis ... 5,620 3,437 1,001 1,100 
Duluth .ccccces 3,300 2,761 3,051 3,229 
Totale ..cccs 8,920 6,198 4,052 4,329 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 8, in cents per 100 lbs: 


m—— From —— 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 222. cose cove cece 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eéce 
Bremen ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bristol ...... BRD cécn veee seas ese6 
Cardiff ...... 18.00 .oce cece cose 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP cccccees 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dublin ° 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 seve 
Dundee ...... 17.00 82.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cece 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 eee 
Malméd ....... 27.00 - 27.00 27.00 are 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 re 
Havre ....+.+. 23.00 ++ 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles 25.00 .... e's imate 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 66ee 
Hall wcccccce 28.00 .002 cove coos she 
Leith .......- 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 esas 
Liverpool 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle 18.00 rT eee 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar 50.00 eoee eee 
Southampton. 20.00 es 
Danzig ...... 4.00 24.00 24.00 
Pirgeus .....- 0.00 ee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended May 
5, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 917 786 20 71 812 
Gule ccceces 713 394 8 ee 86 
Pacific ..... 116 ve ows ae eee 

Totals ....1,746 1,180 28 71 898 
Prev. week. .1,549 955 115 377 949 


Totals July 1, 
1922, to May 
5, 1923..119,680 54,893 13,950 18,430 35,924 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to May 5, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

c—Output-—, -—Exports—. 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis ...12,439 10,375 163 701 
St. Paul ...... 468 328 aie eee 
Duluth-Superior 825 567 ‘5 

Ps 


Outside mills.. 7,120 5,863 “17 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





r—Mpls—7 -—Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

May 1..... 74 96 97 16 1,093 600 

May 2..... 140 81 184 197 221 141 

May 3..... 130 =6125 65 84 383 344 

May 4.. 157 112 85 89 458 321 

May 5..... 89 123 59 60 400 323 

May 7..... 263 206 139 96 248 «¢,, 

Totals .. 853 743 6579 6542 2,803 1,729 
*Holiday. 





Mexico—Crops 
Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in the 
fragmentary reports of the Anuario Esta- 
distica Mexicana, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
A ee vEe bases... Jande 
1921.. BOBS acces FE,0OB  cecce cecee 
1920... 14,951 ° Scns... +4060, . Shions 
BOEcce BOD sense coces. cecce ceces 
1918... 6,069 17,722 76,086 ....5 sesso 
1915... 4,000 10,000 60,000 17 70 
1914... 4,389 10,839 78,443 17 70 
1907... 11,468 10,840 205,737 28 66 
1906... 12,862 17,615 110,065 52 24 
1905... 11,120 6,616 86,544 5 72 





Western Palestine—Crops 


According to the Near East, London, the 
wheat, barley and millet crops of western 


Palestine in 1919-20 and 1920-21 were as 
follows, in bushels: 

1919-20 1920-21 
Deere Per ere em 1,682,845 2,763,099 
SGU ain ova Sep ted te os 1,184,972 2,383,724 
BOOS 0c Faw wee eH edo 0 cd 602,328 1,196,788 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 604.) 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Wheat crop condi- 
tions between Pratt and Mullinville are 
good, according to a report of crop con- 

itions made for the Wichita Board of 
Trade by Fred Houser, manager of the 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills Co. At Bucklin 
there is nothing, the report states. There 
will be very little wheat at Kingsdown 
and Bloom. At Minneola there will be 
a fair crop, but at Fowler nothing, from 
present indications, There has been a 
good rain over this section, but more 
will be needed to hold even the present 
prospects, according to the report. An- 
other report says the crop prospects be- 
tween Colby and Norton have greatly 
improved since the rain, but much acre- 
age is very thin and a light crop is ex- 
pected. Best wheat is in stubble, the 
message adds, and much of this stubble 
wheat is a good stand and bids fair to 
make an average crop. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Except for 
reports of wheat being thin in some 
fields of southwestern Oklahoma and in 
the Woodward territory of northwest- 
ern counties, no discouraging news comes 
from over the grain belt of Oklahoma 
and Texas. Growers in some sections 
believe that they have sufficient moisture 
to assure ‘a good yield. Optimistic deal- 
ers now forecast a crop of 40,000,000 to 
45,000,000 bus for Oklahoma. Estimates 
made by grain growers and dealers of 
the upper counties of the Texas pan- 
handle seem to be agreed that the wheat 
acreage in this territory is 50 per cent 
greater than last year. The estimates 
were made after April rains had caused 
the growth of wheat that was in a doubt- 
ful state. Throughout this territory the 
crop is in fine condition, and some grow- 
ers believe that, barring extremely high 
winds and dust storms, there is sufficient 
moisture to insure at least a normal 
yield. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Rains during the lat- 
ter part of the week ending May 5 in 
the Missouri and Illinois soft wheat ter- 
ritory were of material benefit to the 
growing wheat crop and the spring work. 
Wheat is in excellent condition at pres- 
ent, and gives every indication of a very 
satisfactory yield. There is_ sufficient 
moisture in the ground to send the crop 
into the growing period in excellent con- 
dition and, with favorable weather from 
how on, it will prove to be as good as 
the average, if not better. 


Totepo, On1o.—Further good growing 
weather makes it more apparent that 
much damage has been done by win- 
ter kill to the wheat crop in this sec- 
tion. Some fields seem to be beyond 
recovery, others none too good, many 
spotted and uneven, and others satisfac- 
tory. There will be considerable shrink- 
age. Rain is badly needed, and with- 
out it the crop is going backward. 
Northern Indiana wa lower Michi- 
gan, where there was snow protection 
this winter, show fields damaged by ice 
forming on the ground, and these are 
patchy and spotted at best. Indicated 
crop for Ohio variously estimated from 
20,000,000 bus up; Indiana, 30,000,000; 
Michigan not announced, but possibly 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000. Soaking rains 
would be very beneficial at this time. 


Inpranapouis, Inv.—George C. Bryant, 
state statistician for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in his semi- 
monthly report says: “Winter wheat and 
rye growth has started. Some fields 
look very ragged, and others fairly good. 
The best general growth is in the south- 
ern part of the state, and the poorest 
in the northern. Oats and barley seed- 
ing are completed; the stand generally 
is very good, but acreage is considerably 
short of usual. 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Farmers are well 
advanced in their work in southern In- 
diana, southern Illinois, and western 
Kentucky. Corn planting has begun, and 
reports indicate there will be an _in- 
creased acreage in some places. This 
is especialy true in western Kentucky. 


Nasnvitiz, TeNN.—Weather  condi- 
tions have been fairly favorable for 
growing wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports on crop con- 
ditions in Ontario state that winter 
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wheat is looking well and should be a 
good crop. The area is a little over the 
average of recent years, and is esti- 
mated to be about 800,000 acres. 


Ocpen, Utan.—Weather conditions 
were of the very best during the week 
ending May 5, from the spring plowing 
and seeding standpoints, according to 
reports of the weather bureau. A slight 
frost and some rains during the earlier 
part of the week were followed by im- 
proved weather, including sufficient sun- 
shine to make farm work easier. Over 
half of the spring seeding has been done, 
according to reports from various parts 
of the state. 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat in 
Oregon is in fine condition for this time 
of year, and is stooling in Douglas 
County. Fall sown barley and oats look 
thrifty. The former is heading, and the 
latter is jointing. Spring sown grains 
are doing well, but need warmer weath- 
er for best results. Much ground is 
being plowed for corn, and planting is 
under way in western and northern coun- 
ties. 





SHIP SUBSIDY ABANDONED 


Administration Virtually Gives Up Its At- 
tempt to Operate American Merchant 
Marine With Government Aid 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The administra- 
tion has virtually abandoned its attempt 
to operate a subsidized American mer- 
chant marine. While there is some poli- 
tics in this change of front, it is con- 
sidered more a consequence of counsel 
given the President by some of his eco- 
nomic advisers. 

The administration is expected to pro- 
ceed with its effort to sell the war-time 
tonnage, until Congress reconvenes. Then 
the situation will be presented to the 
legislative branch in something after this 
fashion: 

On paper the United States has a fleet 
of about 7,000,000 tons. In reality, how- 
ever, little more than half this figure 
consists of vessels that can be econom- 
ically operated under modern competi- 
tive conditions. To operate these ves- 
sels under the subsidy plan would en- 
tail a burden on the taxpayers which 
would probably outbalance the advan- 
tages of maintaining an. independent 
American merchant marine. Moreover, 
such a policy would be likely to dis- 
courage private enterprise in shipping 
and would tend to promote inefficient 
operation. 

Accordingly, it has been decided that 
the government should get completely 
out of the shipping business just as soon 
as possible. To do this, there are two 
ways open. First, the vessels can be 
sold for what they will bring; or on the 
other hand as many as possible can be 
disposed of and the rest operated until 
they, too, can be retired from the gov- 
ernment service. 

The government is certain to face a 
great loss in liquidating its war-time 
shipping investment, whichever course 
is pursued. The question is largely one 
of which is the more economical pro- 
gramme, to sell and scrap all tonnage 
with one fell swoop, or to dispose of it 
gradually and operate under subsidy 
pending development of a more favor- 
able market for the sale of the remain- 
ing government tonnage. 

In final analysis, it is best for Ameri- 
can foreign trade to have American ex- 
porters patronize the cheapest tonnage 
in which they can ship their products. 
To ship in American vessels for senti- 
mental reasons and accept additional 
ocean carriage costs would inevitably 
put American exporters at a disadvan- 
tage in all lines in which competition 
was keen. 

It is believed that the United States 
can eventually develop, without artificial 
expedients, ocean transport facilities 
that will compete, through more efficient 
operation, with foreign tonnage. This 
will come in a more sound and perma- 
nent way through gradual development 
and organization than through govern- 
ment subsidy. 

It is up to Congress to say whether 
the country shall sell and scrap, or 
operate under government auspices, the 
equivalent of subsidy, until such time 
as the ships may be sold to greater ad- 
vantage. Joun Marrrnan. 
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A survey of war effects on the mill- 
ing trade appears in an editorial of The 
Northwestern Miller published twenty- 
five years ago during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the reader of today, dis- 
regarding for a moment the vastly im- 
portant statement of a manufacturer of 
cheap automobiles during the interven- 
ing quarter century, that “history is all 
bunk,” is in a position to realize the en- 
tirely minor effects of the Spanish- 
American War as contrasted with the 
effects of the Civil War and the further 
contrast of the Great War as he knows 
its effects since the editorial was writ- 
ten. In The Northwestern Miller dated 
May 6, 1898, one reads the following: 


“The piping times of peace which have 
obtained in the United States for over 
thirty years are, temporarily at least, 
displaced by a period of war. This, very 
much to the surprise of our people who 
confidently expected, until the last mo- 
ment, that we could arrange our differ- 
ence with Spain without resorting to 
blows. Both unwelcome and unexpected 
is this war, but now that it has come 
Americans are preparing to meet it with 
characteristic energy, and with charac- 
teristic readiness they will soon adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions 
which war inevitably brings. War is 
violence, and violence takes slight ac- 
count of old established practices and 
stereotyped methods in business. Com- 
merce must adjust itself to the condi- 
tions for which war is responsible. The 
question, after the war itself, with which 
this trade is concerned, is the effect of 
these suddenly-changed conditions upon 
the milling business. Unless it is pro- 
longed far beyond present expectations, 
and unless other countries become in- 
volved, the war will not interrupt the 
raising of wheat nor the grinding of 
flour. The absence of the few hundreds 
of thousands who engage in actual hos- 
tilities, will not interfere with the daily 
work of this wide country; enough will 
remain to sow, to reap and to grind. 
The home trade may be slightly stimu- 
lated by the activity which war brings; 
but, alone, its demands will not materi- 
ally change the situation. The effect on 
the foreign trade is the main point to 
be considered, and, in considering it, we 
must remember the function of the 
United States as a supplier of food to 
the world. We will have the grain and 
flour to sell, but the question is whether 
the older world can get it at the price 
it may be necessary to ask. This price— 
apart from the cost of the raw material 
—must ‘be affected materially by rates 
of insurance and rates of freight. 

“So much has peace cheapened and 
smoothed international business, that 
when war comes it is difficult to realize 
that a radical change must instantly be 
made. That which Americans have al- 
ways regarded as unfortunate, proves, in 
this emergency, to be extremely desir- 
able. Our foodstuffs have been carried 
mainly in British ships. These can con- 
tinue to come and go regularly and free- 
ly without danger of interruption, except 
in the case of a blockade of our ports 
by Spanish ships, which is a remote con- 
peasy But, as the opinions we quote 
show, they cannot come and go as readi- 
ly and cheaply as before, and the buyer 
of our flour must pay the additional 
cost. For years, millers have sold flour 
abroad at a peace price, which means a 
price made possible because every de- 
tail of expense was carefully reduced to 
the lowest figure, and the mechanism of 
trade moved with perfect regularity and 
the utmost. order. Peace profit was a 
natural part of peace prices. The haz- 
ard was at a minimum and a minimum 
profit accompanied it. Rude war has 
violently upset all these nicely-calculated 
and exactly-balanced conditions. As a 
result, we must not expect the peace 
price, nor can we take the risks at the 
peace profit. Indeed, it seems very ap- 
parent that if this war develops, as it 
promises, into a serious and prolonged 
undertaking, those who desire to buy 


American flour will have to be prepared 
to pay high prices for it. Old condi- 
tions have passed and new ones take 
their place. Our customers abroad must 
adjust themselves to the new order of 
things. It remains to be seen if their 
needs are equal to the payment of our 
demands. If they are, the export trade 
will continue; if not, and it is impos- 
sible for our customers abroad to meet 
the advance brought about by the war, 
then, for the time being, the export trade 
in flour must cease. 

“Not since the United States began to 
export flour in very large quantities, has 
war interfered with the traffic. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to conjecture the fu- 
ture by the experience of the past in 
this direction. The beginning of the de- 
velopment of the present export trade 
in flour dates back but two decades. 
Hence we are unable to say just what 
Great Britain will do, or can do, in the 
way of supplying her wants under war 
conditions. We shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing if she is able to get 
along without us altogether, or if she 
can replace our high-priced goods with 
something cheaper. Perhaps, after the 
excitement has abated and we have set- 
tled down to the fact that, although we 
have a war on hand, it is not going to 
materially interrupt our international 
trade, prices may adjust themselves on 
a reasonable basis, so that we can still 
continue to do an export business. Under 
present circumstances, it must be con- 
fessed we are at a great disadvantage, 
which may continue to a greater or less 
degree until we have a new crop, or the 
present war is a thing of thé past. 

“We had no milling journals during 
the Civil War. It was not until 1873 
that the trade had its chronicler. This 
is to be regretted, because for lack of 
a printed record, we are forced to de- 
pend on the testimony of the war-time 
miller as to the condition of the milling 
trade during that conflict, and, without 
reflecting on the reliability of that 
worthy gentleman, it is safe to say that 
his experience and the conclusions there- 
upon based, might not, by any means, 
reflect the general situation. However, 
even the history of milling ec | that 
war, were it obtainable, would be of 
slight use to us in estimating the effect 
on the trade of the present conflict. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, a large part of the 
country was harassed by contending 
armies, and agricultural pursuits must 
have been greatly neglected on both sides. 
At that time milling was a trade and 
not a business. Mills ground flour for 
their immediate markets, and millers did 
not go so far afield for customers as 
they do today. It is probable, therefore, 
that the effect of the war upon milling 
was not general, but varied greatly, ac- 
cording to the location of the mill, and, 
we might add, the side the miller was 
on. Some mills must have made a great 
deal of money, and others must have 
had their business totally destroyed. If 
the present trouble develops into a real 
first-class war, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of discovering how the milling 
business behaves under such circum- 


_stances. It will be a question of freight 
» rates and finance chiefly, and possibly 


we may be shut out of some foreign 
trade, but in war, as in peace, bread 
continues to be the staff of life, and 
armies in the field, navies on the ocean, 
and citizens at home, must all alike be 
fed; and to slightly alter the old rhyme, 


‘Fall to each what e’er befall, 
The miller, he must feed them all.’ 


“While the sky-rocket performances of 
wheat, touched off by Leiter or war 
news, may cause the miller to be cau- 
tious; while a fluctuating money market 
may worry him, and while freight and 
insurance rates may give him an excuse 
for using ugly words, still, we see no 
reason why he should not, during such a 
war as this, continue to grind with a 
fair show of regularity and a reason- 
able chance of profit.” 
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The bakery and family trade in the 
Pacific Northwest is well supplied with 
flour, and new business is of small pro- 
portions. California, principally San 
Francisco, has recently been a liberal 
buyer, but trade with other domestic 
markets is extremely meager, as has been 
the case for some months. 

Chinese flour demand is lifeless. Heavy 
unabsorbed shipments made in March, 
political disturbances and unfavorable 
financial conditions militate against re- 
newed buying. In addition, nearly 300,- 
000 bbls flour were shipped to the Ori- 
ent from the north Pacific Coast in 
April, which, with large Canadian ship- 
ments made in April, have glutted the 
markets of Hongkong and Shanghai. 

Hongkong has lost some of its pre- 
eminence as a flour market and as a 
transshipment point to Chinese ports, 
on account of the direct sailings made 
from this coast by Shipping Board ves- 
sels to various ports to which flour could 
not formerly be shipped direct. Among 
these Chinese ports, to which there have 
been regular flour shipments for some 
months, are Fuchau, Amoy, Tsingtau, 
Taku Bar and Tientsin. 

There has been a fair demand for 
flour from the west coast of South Amer- 
ica and from Central America, nearly 
all of the -countries of the west coast 
having made recent purchases, though 
not of large volume. 

United Kingdom markets are still far 
out of line, and very little Pacific Coast 
flour has been shipped in that direction 
since the first of the year. 

Soft wheat flour prices are practically 
unchanged frem a week ago; coast mill- 
ers, not having followed the wheat mar- 
ket up, are not in a position to follow 
it down. Blue-stem family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, is quoted nominally at 
$7.50 bbl, but buyers are obtaining con- 
cessions; pastry flour, basis cotton 1/.’s, 
$5.60@6.05; Washington bakers patent, 
$6.60@6.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are about 
25c bbl lower than a week ago and are 
quoted: Dakota, $7.65@8.10; Montana, 
$6.70@7.10. Washington, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific 
hard wheats, $6.80@7.30. 

The millfeed market is much easier, 
though not quotably lower. Washington 
mill-run is selling at $30 ton in straight 
cars, delivered, transit points. Montana 
mixed feed and bran, $30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
April 29-May 5..... 52,800 28,240 53 
Previous week ..... 52,800 29,369 56 
WOO? OBO weocsccccee 52,800 22,482 42 
Two years ago ..... 52,800 16,224 31 
Three years ago.... 52,800 37,732 71 
Four years ago .... 46,800 24,542 52 
Five years ago .... 46,800 32,950 70 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


April 29-May 5..... 57,000 

Previous week ..... 57,000 11,130 20 
BOOP OBO occecroces 57,000 15,109 26 
Two years ago ..... 57,000 22,390 39 
Three years ago.... 57,000 30,893 54 
Four years ago .... 57,000 37,600 65 
Five years ago .... 57,000 37,490 65 


Twenty-four interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended April 28, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 112,800 bbls 





of flour, made 57,354, or 51 per cent of 
capacity, against 44,561 made the previ- 
ous fortnight by 23 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 129,000 bbls, or 35 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


Flour exports to the Orient from the 
Pacific Northwest for the cereal year, 
July 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923, were 2,- 
799,982 bbls, against 2,265,550 a year ago. 

The property of the Touchet Millin 
Co., Huntsville, Wash., will be offer 
for sale at public auction on May 19, 
at Walla Walla, Wash., by Cecil Cosper, 
trustee in bankruptcy. 

April water shipments of flour from 
Seattle and Tacoma to domestic ports: 
to San Francisco, 55,203 bbls; Los Angel- 
es, 18,851; San Diego, 2,158; New York, 
3,430; Philadelphia, 2,450. 

Exports of flour in April to the Ori- 
ent from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma) and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria) were 287,424 
bbls, as follows: to Japan, 27,395; 
Shanghai, 63,633; Hongkong, 49,465; 
Dairen, 57,427; Manila, 46,923; Fuchau, 
11,000; Amoy, 8,250; Tsingtau, 6,020; 
Tientsin, 14,250; Taku Bar, 3,061. Ex- 
ports to other. ports: to Glasgow, 3,570 
bbls; London, 4,000; Rotterdam, 300; 
Honolulu, 2,801; Peru, 6,536; Chile, 10,- 
280; Bolivia, 516; Ecuador, 4,603; Salva- 
dor, 7,863; Nicaragua, 3,130; Colombia, 
172; West Indies, 1,000. 


MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont.—Slight change is 
noted in the milling situation here. 
Aside from a nominal increase in the 
price of patent flour, quotations remain 
stationary. Patent flour is held at $7.25 
bbl, and first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran 
$27 ton, and standard middlings $29, 
same terms. 


NOTES 


C. C. Davis, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, is conducting hearings over the 
state to determine upon regulations to 
be invoked under the new grain storage 
law. He states that he expects to have 
plans shaped to announce the rules suf- 
ficiently in advance of the new crop so 
that buyers and farmers may fully un- 
derstand them. 

The state department of agriculture 
has asked the federal farm loan board at 
Washington to approye grain receipts 
issued under the Montana warehouse act 
passed by the last legislature. Copies of 
the law have been submitted to the fed- 
eral farm loan bank at Spokane and to 
the federal farm loan board at Wash- 
ington. The statute makes farm grana- 
ries legal warehouses. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Local flour buy- 
ing was less active in the week ending 
May 5, which was ascribed to the easier 
tone of the wheat market. There was 
no chan in prices, however, family 
patents being held at $7.55 bbl, bakers 
blue-stem patents at $7.30, and bakers 
hard white at $7.05. Export flour trade 
was inactive. 

Millfeed ruled steady, with a moderate 
demand and small orgie Mill-run is 
listed at $84 ton, and middlings at $46. 

There was a fair demand for wheat 
during the week, but not much was of- 
fered. The trade was interested in 
rumors current of a cargo or two of 
new crop sold to Europe, but the re- 
ports could not be verified. About 20,- 
000 tons in parcels were said to have 
been sold to the Japanese for shipment 
early in the coming season. 

Closing wheat bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, $1.32 bu; soft 


white and western white, $1.25; hard 
winter, $1.17; northern spring and west- 
ern red, $1.19. 

Aside from a few corn sales the feed 
grain market was dull. Last quotations: 
No. 2 eastern yellow corn, $38.25 ton; 
No. 3 corn, $37.50; 38-lb natural oats, 
$37.25; 44-lb barley, $33; 40-lb barley, 
$32.50. 

Flour shipments from Portland in 
April were 156,836 bbls to the Orient, 
11,311 to South America, 10,040 to Eu- 
rope, 47,874 to California and 5,510 to 
Atlantic ports. The total of 231,571 bbls 
compares with 99,644 shipped in the 
same month last year. For the season 
to date, flour shipments have been l,- 
810,080 bbls, against 1,847,000 in the cor- 
responding period last season. 

Wheat shipments last month were 374,- 
332 bus to Europe, 194,165 to the Orient 
and $1,074 to California, a total of 598,- 
571 bus, against 1,769,316 in April last 
ear. For the season to date, shipments 
ave been 13,540,765 bus, against 30,- 
432,142 last year. 

J. M. LownspaAte. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat.—The flour mar- 
ket is quiet. Prices are as follows: 
Dakota fancy patent $8.25@8.60, stand- 
ard $7.85@8.20, clear $7.35; Montana 
fancy patent $7.40@7.95, standard $7@ 
7.55, clear $6.70; Kansas fancy $7.20@ 
7.85, standard $6.40@6.95, cotton 98's, de- 
livered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


J. M. Parker, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s Ogden plant, was a recent 
visitor to the San Francisco office. 


Employees of four San Francisco 
cracker companies and one Oakland 
concern are considering the offer of the 
Cracker Bakers’ and Packers’ Union to 
submit their demand for $1 a day wage 
increase to a board of arbitration. 


H. Feagans, purchasing agent for the 
Sperry Flour Co., left for Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 27, to attend the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents’ con- 
vention. From Cleveland Mr. Feagans 
expected to go to New York to investi- 
gate the cotton goods conditions, re- 
turning about June 9. 


Protesting published statements by the 
Department of Agriculture that Ameri- 
can barley farmers have not been af- 
fected by prohibition, the grain trade 
association of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce has sent a telegram 
to Secretary Henry C. Wallace at Wash- 
ington declaring that prohibition is re- 
sponsible for the 22 per cent average 
decline in value of all American plow 
lands. According to press dispatches, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
that the manufacture of near beer has 
offset pre-prohibition real beer sales. 
The Grain Trade Association states that 
the present total of near beer sales is 
about 6,000,000 bbls a year, opposed to 
66,000,000 for real beer before prohibi- 
tion. 


UTAH 


Ocven, Urtan.—Slight decrease in 
wheat prices, with flour maintaining its 
quotations, were features of the Utah 
and Idaho markets during the week end- 
ing May 5. Farmers are delivering very 
little wheat, buyers accounting for this 
by the general scarcity of surplus grain 
on the farms, the slump in prices and 
the excellent weather for spring work. 
Farmers throughout southern Idaho and 
all of Utah are busy with spring plant- 
ing, giving special attention to wheat 
and sugar beets. The wheat acreage 
will be as large as last year, and the 
sugar beet acreage will show increases. 

Quotations on wheat at the end of the 
week were $1.25 bu for soft and $1.30 
for hard, No. 1, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, with freight paid to Ogden from 
country points. 

Demand for flour showed a consider- 
able increase, particularly from the Pa- 
cific Coast and southeastern markets. 
Quotations to Pacific Coast buyers were 
at $6.50 bbl for family patents and $6.75 
for bakers flours, car lots, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., California common 

ints. Inquiries were numerous, book- 
ngs were good, and there was a con- 
siderable increase in shipping instruc- 
tions from the coast. 

The southeastern markets absorbed 
larger shipments from Ogden, the quo- 
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tations being $6.25 for high patents and 
$6 for straights, car lots, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
River common points. 

Quotations for the Ogden and Salt 
Lake markets were $5.50 bbl for family 
patents and $6 for bakers flours, car lots, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden 
and Salt Lake. 

Bran demand slackened somewhat dur- 
ing the week, prices receding to $38 ton, 
f.o.b., California common points, in car 
lot shipments, and to $37, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

NOTES 


Ground has been broken for the Hus- 
ler flour mill to be erected this year 
at Salt Lake City. 

It is anticipated that the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Inc., will reopen its Salt Lake 
mill in the near future. 

“Boys’ Week” in Ogden was under the 
direction of Joseph M. Parker, manager 
of the Sperry Flour Co. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





RAILWAY MERGER HEARING 


Opposition to Proposed Amalgamation Ex- 
pressed at St. Louis—Decried as a 
Socialistic Precedent 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—With one prominent 
exception, practically all interests repre- 
sented at the hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in St. Louis 
on the proposed railroad consolidation 
plan expressed opposition to the merger, 
especially that part of it affecting the 
southwestern trade territory of St. Cauls. 

The objections most generally cited to 
the proposed plan were that it is the first 
step toward government ownership; that 
it would amount to confiscation of pri- 
vate property; is socialistic and would 
serve as a precedent for the nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines and other industries; 
would make rate adjustment difficult, and 
fail to provide better service and elimi- 
nate competition. 

The hearing was conducted by Commis- 
sioner Henry C. Hall and examiners 
Thomas P. Healy and E. J. Hoy. Rail- 
roads subject to the interstate commerce 
act were the respondents in the hearing 
and were first called upon, all voicing op- 
position to the plan. Among those - 
pearing in opposition to the plan, in addi- 
tion to the railroads and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, was C. B. Bee, 
of the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, who stated that, in his opinion, the 
proposed consolidation would not reduce 
the cost of transportation or materially 
shorten the haul of any large volume of 
freight. 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, was 
the exception to the opposition expressed 
against the merger. He expressed the be- 
lief that the consolidation, with a few ex- 
ceptions, would be a good thing for St. 
Louis. He stated his opinion as follows: 

“Our belief is that, under such consoli- 
dation, car service could be better regu- 
lated and controlled, and economies 
brought about such as were effected un- 
der government control. Producers espe- 
cially would be benefited by it, especially 
through the bringing down of rates for a 
two-line haul to a one-line basis. It 
would give a producer competition for his 
products and consequently better prices. 

“The consolidation plan preserves the 
southeastern carriers, like the Southern 
and Illinois Central, for St. Louis. The 
entrance of the Santa Fe is approved. It 
is our opinion that something ought to be 
done in a comprehensive way to improve 
freight movements. The car supply fre- 
amg is short under the present system. 

e are 280 miles nearer the Southwest 
than is Chicago, and I can’t see how St. 
Louis, Kansas City or Omaha will be made 
a way station, as has been said.” 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








During 1913, exports of macaroni, 
noodles, etc., from Marseilles amounted 
to 7,335 tons, the principal destinations 
being Belgium, Algeria, the United 
States, England, Morocco, the French 
Colonies, and the Levant. In 1920 the 
exports of edible pastes were less than 
5,000 tons, in 1921, 3,600. In 1922 Mar- 
seilles imported 10,577 tons of semolina, 
and 2,538 tons of macaroni, principally 
from Algeria. 
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United Kingdom Imports 
United Kingdom imports and exports of 
grain (including flour and meal in terms 
of grain) in 1922 and 1921, compared with 
the average for 1909-13, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


IMPORTS 
Wheat Corn Barley Rye Oats 
1922 ..213,662 79,048 29,590 s% 37,945 
1921 ..184,850 78,194 36,976 1,715 33,792 
1909-13 219,156 82,976 51,727 2,195 64,755 
EXPORTS 
Wheat Corn Barley Rye Oats 
1922 .. 6,350 7 254 eee 599 
1921 .. 4,967 65 1,159 648 896 
1909-13 4,514 96 932 4 1,411 


Percentage of total imports into the 
United Kingdom received from the coun- 
tries specified: 

















WHEAT 
1909- 
1922 1921 1920 1913 
United States...... 13.8 28.0 36.3 8.7 
Argentina . 19.5 5.2 28.2 16.2 
Australia ......... 16.9 25.1 18.3 11.4 
COMOGR cecsccdces 48.7 34.9 14.5 27.0 
Peer er eee: e.. 3.3 is 18.7 
| err e.. cee eve 15.3 
Other countries.... 1.1 3.5 2.7 2.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WHEAT FLOUR 
1909- 
1922 1921 1920 1913 
United States...... 26.3 40.5 45.0 45.3 
COBRGR 2 ccseccceve 56.5 46.4 23.2 37.0 
Australia ........ 13.2 8.7 12.4 4.5 
Argentina ........ 2.2 0.7 1.4 | & | 
France ..cicoccees 1.4 0.1 ee 3.8 
CREB sccreceseses ° 2.6 17.3 ee 
Germany ..... ees o* 
Other countries.... 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 











BARLEY 

1909- 
1922 1921 1920 1913 
United States...... 46.7 54.3 49.2 12.6 
COMOER cc cresccves 20.1 19.7 21.2 3.4 
Roumania ........ 12.2 6.2 11.4 11.3 
CRO wccccccvesese 3.5 4.8 6.8 1.8 
Russia wccsccccces @.. oe 1.6 33.1 
Turkey .cccccscces ® oe 12.3 
TRUS co se cnereccs ® 12.0 
Other countries.... 17.5 15.0 9.8 13.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

OATS 
1909- 
1922 1921 1920 1913 
United States...... 31.6 5.2 3.2 4.2 
Canada ...cseseess 35.6 43.0 11.4 7.9 
Argentina ........ 23.1 38.7 76.6 31.3 
Russia ....ecccese oe ee . 31.9 
Germany .......++ e Se 0.3 ee 13.4 
Other countries.... 9.7 13.1 8.8 11.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

CORN 
1909- 
1922 1921 1920 1913 
United States...... 39.6 18.3 4.8 16.3 
Argentina ........ 34.5 43.1 86.4 54.7 
Canadat ...cscsee 15.2 15.7 1.0 1.3 
Roumania ........ 1.4 8.6 5.0 12.8 
Russia ...... e.. 6 ee 9.0 
South Africa bd 11.6 1.3 2.0 
Other countries.... 9.3 2.7 1.5 3.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
*Included in “other countries.”” tChiefly 


United States corn shipped via Canadian 
ports. 





India—Crops 
Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
1921-22...... SE6,3EF cccacs seeoe 17,360 
1920-21...... 250,357 117,040 78,840 10,760 
1919-20...... 377,888 149,380 98,840 16,760 
1918-19...... 280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
1917-18...... 370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
1916-17...... 379,232 155,447 93,760 20,800 
1915-16...... 323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
1914-15...... 376,581 142,847 83,280 15,880 
1918-14...... 312,032 125,113 83,360 15,448 
1912-13...... 367,845 40,973 88,440 21,684 
1911-12...... 370,515 45,500 76,760 25,796 
1910-11...... STE,CBO cece svcce 22,852 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
1922-23 GOBTR . cciodd. coseds sseane 
1921-22 BOE seach dares 2,993 
1920-21 25,783 6,208 6,164 2,268 
1919-20 29,949 7,519 6,620 2,245 
1918-19 23,798 6,394 6,994 1,989 
1917-18 35,487 8,407 6,442 3,797 
1916-17 $2,940 7,883 6,518 3,564 
1915-16 30,320 7,924 6,679 3,334 
1914-15 $2,475 7,821 6,144 3,325 








1913-14 28,475 7,144 6,146 3,031 

1912-18... - 30,043 7,295 6,225 4,125 

1911-12....... 31,141 8,378 5,567 5,038 

1910-11....... 30,565 7,840 6,312 3,742 
Greece—Crops 


Grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Statis- 
tique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye 
1922... 9,553 eo 2 
1921... 11,170 4,134 38,151 6,430 7,874 
1920... 12,194 38,996 1,351 7,025 9,133 
1919... 9,693 2,749 1,081 5,020 7,016 
1918... 13,721 4,540 
1917... 11,505 3,566 695 6,796 6,112 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED). 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1922.... 890 ise 198 ese 


Barley Corn 


1921.... 988 eee 222 one 494 
1920.... 1,399 273 131 581 519 
1919.... 936 ee eee 300 393 
1918.... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917.... 1,045 165 56 390 433 
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Daisy: “I mended the hole in your 
trousers pocket last night after you had 
gone to bed, Walter, dear. Now, am I 
not a thoughtful little wife?” 

Walter: “Well—er—vyes, you are 
thoughtful enough. But how did you 
discover there was a hole in my pocket?” 

—Reynold’s Newspaper (London). 
* * 


There was an all-round good-for-noth- 
ing man who died, and at his funeral the 
minister delivered a most beautiful ad- 
dress, eulogizing the departed in the most 
glowing manner, praising his splendid 
qualities as a fine type of man, a good 
husband and kind parent. - 

About this time the widow, who was 
seated well up in front, spoke to her 
little daughter by her side, and said, “My 
dear, go look in the coffin and see if it 
is your father.” 

—The Universalist Leader (Boston). 


* * 


The lumberjack was being cross-exam- 
ined in a north woods murder trial. 
“You say the murder occurred on the 
night of March 5?” questioned the at- 
torney for the defense. 

“Ya-as,” said the Swede. 

“You say,” continued the lawyer, “you 
saw the defendant murdering the wom- 
an—saw it with your own eyes?” 

“Ya-as,” said the lumberjack. 

“You also say,” concluded the tri- 
umphant attorney, “that at the time you 
saw the murder you were two miles away 
from the scene of the crime?” 

“Oh, vell,” said the Swede stretching 
his arms and legs, “Ay don’t care much 
for this trial anyhow.” 

—Ottawa Evening Citizen. 
* * 


When the Rev. Percy Grant said that 
he refuses “to be a parrot and merely 
repeat what is in the Bible,” he must 
have had in mind a very different kind 
of parrot from ours. 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


Let us mention the Efficiency Expert 
who prepares a Dog’s Dinner, or As- 
sembled Meal. A most interesting ac- 
complishment, I consider, this Assem- 
bled Meal. But after you have watched 
the Assembler cut up all the meat on 
his plate into tidy mouthfuls, after he 
has carefully, oh, so carefully, salted 
his string beans, neatly buttered a whole 
potato, and spread his gravy gloriously 
over all—then you come in for a big 
surprise. Does he set it down on the 
floor for his dog to enjoy? Not at all, 
he eats it himself! 

—Gelett Burges in the American Maga- 
zine. 


* & 
Old Lady: “And this is your little 
brother. Now what is his name?” 


Little Girl: “We call him by his nick- 


. name, ‘Mike.’ ” 


Old Lady: “But Mike isn’t a_nick- 
name. It is short for ‘Michael.’ ” 
Little Girl: “Not this one isn’t. It’s 
short for ‘Microbe.’ ” —Punch. 
. * 
Shade of Mozart: 
Strauss so disturbed?” 
Shade of Schumann: “He just caught 
a few strains of his beloved ‘Blue Dan- 
ube, as played by a National Guard 
band and transmitted by radio.” 
—Washington Star. 
. P fee, * 
Tut: “Well, anyway, I succeeded in 
being a hero to my valley.” 
—New York Herald. 


* * 


“In the new spring waistcoat,” says 
a sartorial expert, “the V is to be less 
pronounced.” Who says vaistcoat, any- 
way? —Ideas (London). 


“Why is poor 





Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 


. 








WANTED AT ONCE, ONE EXPERIENCED 
grinder and bolter; also four flour packers. 
Apply superintendent, State Mill & Eleva- 
tor, Grand Forks, N. D. 





INDIANA STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Owing to the death of Mr. J. 
R. Miller, the Indiana state ter- 
ritory is now open and we will 
be glad to receive applications 
for the position. 

We have a well established 
trade in that territory and this 
opening is an exceptionally good 


one. 

Only those having the best of 
selling records will be consid- 
ered, 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 
New Ulm, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED BAKERY SALESMAN 
wanted to cover the bakery trade in east- 
ern Pennsylvania; give detailed informa- 
tion in first letter. Address 1272, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED BY TEXAS 
mill of 1,000 bbls capacity; must have 
Texas experience and be familiar with ex- 
port; excellent opportunity for man that 
can produce results; all replies confidential. 
Address 925, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A RELIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, AG- 
gressive, Minnesota mill, desires to engage 
high grade salesman for Ohio; we want a 
man of proven sales ability, with a follow- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative, 
who can take a good proposition and with 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur- 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make liberal salary and commission ar- 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH 18 
years’ experience; mill of 300 bbls or more 
in western states preferred. Address 236, 
S. Dak., Djllon, Mont. 


CHIEF CHEMIST, FIRST CLASS, FIVE 
years’ experience, college man, single, de- 
sires position with reliable firm; best of 
references. Address 1222, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 4 








FLOUR SALESMAN, NONE BETTER AC- 
quainted with Indiana trade, wants con- 
nection to represent mill interested in car 
lot bakery trade. Address 1265, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





IN MEDIUM SIZE MILL BY MILLER 38 
years of age; 20 years’ experience; prefer 
mill in good shape; also would accept head 
miller’s position in small but good plant. 
Wm. Miller, 447 63d Ave., West Allis, Wis. 


MAN WITH 21 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
selling flour in New York and New England 
states open to connect with good mill for 
either one of these territories April 1, Ad- 
dress 1255, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager; understand all departments of 
business, including sales; highest refer- 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR OFFICE 
girl call the Personal Service Department, 
Y.W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational background and 
commercial experience; no fees for place- 
ment. Main 7218, Minneapolis. 
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AS ASSISTANT IN FLOUR MILL LABORA- 
tory; can give best of references; have had 
one and a half years’ experience in well- 
known and reliable mill in southern Min- 
nesota; am 21 years old and married. 
Address 1266, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AFTER JUNE 1 COMPETENT 
miller desires position with mill 500 to 
1,500 bbls capacity as head miller; middle 
age, 20 years’ experience; at present em- 
ployed in large Southwest mill; good ref- 
erence. Address 1276, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
falesman open for permanent position with 
Kansas or Montana mill, California or all 
of Pacific Coast; can produce the business 
if you have quality. Address Northwest- 
ern Miller, Room 508 Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, San Francisco. 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HIGH- 
grade salesman with good following among 
bakers and car lot flour buyers in north- 
ern and central Illinois is open for position 
with quality spring wheat mill for this 
territory. Address 1240, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER OR SALES 
manager, having 16 years’ milling experi- 
ence, all branches office; no objection to 
size mill, from 200 bbls up; at present 
employed; good reasons for changing; am 
married man, 37 years old. Address 922 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ 
experience and acquaintance in western 
Pennsylvania territory desires first class 
connection with reliable mill, which is 
manufacturing uniform quality flour; ex- 
cellent sales records and references. Ad- 
dress ‘Flour Salesman,” 605 Arrott Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BY SALES MANAGER AND ASSISTANT 
manager with 10 years’ experience in all 
departments except bookkeeping; am mar- 
ried, 30 years old and can furnish good ref- 
erences; looking for an opportunity to con- 
nect with a high grade organization; will- 
ing to prove my worth before expecting 
large salary; if considering an addition or 
change in organization allow me to submit 
further particulars, Address 1264, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SITUATION WANTED IN ANY DEPART- 
ment of milling by thoroughly trained and 
experienced executive who has been active 
in the milling business since 1895 and has 
held every job from office boy to chief 
executive of a 2,000-bbl mill; have acted 
as local grain buyer, shipping clerk, traffic 
man, auditor and thence upward to treas- 
urer, secretary, vice president and finally 
president and manager of large concern; 
now seek another connection with mill or 
grain concern because of disaster to busi- 
ness in 1921; can furnish exceptional ref- 
erences and ample proof of ability; would 
start at reasonable salary or would buy 
moderate interest in good concern; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 927, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL LOCATED AT 
Lidgerwood, N. D; paying proposition; 
overhauled recently, new sifters and bolt- 
ing machinery being installed; present 
owners local people, but unfamiliar with 
technical milling, offer it for sale on rea- 
sonable terms; large local trade. For par- 
ticulars write Movius Land & Loan Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 





AN OPPORTUNITY YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
to overlook—We offer for sale our 100-bbl 
flouring mill, Barnard & Leas System, to- 
gether with our grain elevator, warehouses 
and coal sheds, capacity 25,000 bushels; 
doing a general milling, grain, feed and 
coal business in one of the best towns in 
western Iowa on main line of railroad; 
mill and elevator was established in 1875 
and has been doing a good business ever 
since it started; everything is up to date 
and in fine condition; lots of wheat raised 
around here and one of the best shipping 
points in. this part of the state; reasons 
for wanting to sell, owner past 70 and 
wants to retire; price $20,600, one half 
cash, balance easy payments; if you want 
to step into a well organized, good business, 
address 1279, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





- 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE, ONE 36-IN FRENCH BURR 
stone mill, complete with hopper, shafting, 
pulleys and beveled gears, horizontal shaft 
drive bottom stone turns; a bargain. Ad- 
dress W. F. Smith, 7 E. Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





MODERN MILLING MACHINERY FOR 
Sale—Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and 
drier, Invincible packers, wheat heater, 
rolls, reels, purifiers, scales, etc; all good 
equipment. Write Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE NEW 300-BU EUREKA 
milling separator No. 443; 3 Nordyke & 
Marmon friction clutch flour packers; 2 
double stands 9 by 30 Allis Roller Mills, 
new; 1 No. 12 B Monitor 4,000-bu receiving 
separator, new; 1 Sprout & Waldron motor 
driven new Attrition mill; 1 Richardson 
5-bu floor portable sacking scale, never 
uncrated; 1 3 pair high Allis Roller Mill, 
9 by 24; 2 new Nordyke sifters. Write or 
wire us. Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


May 9, 1923 





FORECLOSURE SALE 


May 29, 1923 


Fully equipped milling plant of the Central Milling Com- 
pany, Olive, Orange County, California, now being operated 


as a going concern by the trustee. 
going A 


The Central Milling Company is the successor to the Olive 
Milling Company, and the plant has been in operation since 
1887. The business of the company consists primarily of the 
family flour trade, and its principal markets are the counties 
of Orange, San Diego, Riverside and San Bernardino, and the 


city of Los Angeles. 


The mill consists of a three (3) story and basement mill 
building, of heavy mill construction, four (4) warehouses with 
ten thousand two hundred fifty (10,250 sq. ft.) square feet of 
floor surface, ample wheat storage facilities, and a spur track 
leading through the grounds from the A., T. & Santa Fe R.R. 


The plant is driven by electric power and is equipped to 
manufacture flour, corn meal, rolled barley and allied products, 
and has a present daily production of about three hundred 
(300) barrels of flour and fifty (50) barrels of bran and 


other mill products. 


Sale will include good will, brands and accounts receivable. 


For full particulars, and an itemized list of mill equip- 


ment, apply to 


CITIZENS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Trustee for Central Milling Co., 
736 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 








No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


PAPER AKRON gaGS 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 











Roll | 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
High-Grade Work Phosphate 


Twin City Machine Co. Victor Chemical Works 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nashville 

















ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Altermators. 


Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














WANTED 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
TO TAKE CHARGE OF DIS- 
TRICT SALES OFFICE AND 
BUILD UP A HIGH-CLASS 
SALES ORGANIZATION, NA- 
TIONALLY ADVERTISED 
LINE OF MACHINERY SELL- 
ING TO FLOUR MILLS, ELE- 
VATORS, MIXED-FEED MAN- 
UFACTURERS, FEEDERS, 
DAIRY MEN, ETC. MILLING 
MACHINERY EXPERIENCE 
DESIRABLE. WILL PAY 
$10,000 A YEAR WITH OP- 
PORTUNITY TO DOUBLE 
THIS AMOUNT. WRITE IN 
DETAIL EXPERIENCE AND 
FINANCIAI, RESPONSIBIL- 
Sane GIVE REFERENCES. 
ADDRESS 1268, CARE NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, MINNE- 
APOLIS. 











Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 














R. Trade Stimulators 


—window counter cards designed with 


Rot products have wonptertulecention 
“Buckbee-Mears Co., Business Builders 


Saint Paul, Mingesota 











b H The only modern 
Riverside Code 7s ,only moss 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading 
export millers of America. 
Per copy, $5.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








The finest grade of paper that 
can be made in America will be 


The 
Anniversary 
Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation, to be pub- 
lished this year. Many of the il- 
lustrations will be in colors. 


Covers painted by Mr. H. Cassiers, 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


Frontispiece etched by Pierre 
Nuyttens, 


Title page by Ernest Nister, 
Nuremberg. 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, E. C. 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George E. Graves, N. C. 
Wyeth and others. 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
Scollard, Amelia Josephine 
Burr, George Sterling, Thomas 
Walsh, Richard Warner Borst, 
Herbert J. Hall, Margaret Ade- 
laide Wilson, Edith Thompson, 
and others. 


Historical sketches and reviews 
by competent authorities. 


Every contribution original and 
prepared especially and exclusive- 
ly for this notable number, which 
will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the existence 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


Advertising space is offered to all 
reputable concerns in the trade. 
Rates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to The Northwestern 
Miller or any of its branch offices. 




















